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J3STRACT 

Three essays are collected in this study of access to 
higher education in other countries: "Par t-Time Undergraduate Studies 
in Ontarior" by Robert M. Pike; "Access to Higher Education in 
England and Wales," by Naomi E. S. Mcintosh; and "Strategies tor a 
Eroader Enrollment in Swedish Higher Education," by Urban Daaiiox. 
The firs$ essay explores the larger. opportunities that part-rime 
studies provide for access, the clientele, and the impact of such 
studies on higher education institutions, within the context of 
postsecondary education in Ontario. In this essay, concern is limited 
to part-time undergraduate study for degree credit. The secona essay 
looks at the post-1945 expansion of higher education in Great 
Britain, concentrating on the last fifteen years. The objectives ace 
to chart the nature and causes of the expansion, to examine now 
increased access has affected and be^n affected by government policy, 
to determine whether the expansion in numbers has led to a greater 
equality of opportunity, and to look for indications of future 
developments in this area. The third essay, describes the recent 
reorganization of the Swedish system of colleges and universities, 
the latest step in an overall reform of education in that country.. 
Case studies are provided on distance courses and other forms of 
external study, and a new general admissions policy. (MSE) 
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F()RFA\()Ri:> 



In 1975 the liUcrnLitioiKil Council Inr Kducatioiuil Develop- 
ment orgLUii/cd Li conipLU*ative study ol" aeeess policy and 
admissions practice with respect to higher education in the 
Federal Republic ol' Germany and the United Slates. This 
study, financed by a giant from the Volkswagen Founda- 
tion, was supervised by a joint German-U.S. Study Group, 
chaired by James A. Perkins, chairman of ICKD, and di- 
rected by Barbara B. Burn, director of Internatiomd Pro- 
grams at the Universit\' of Massachusetts, Amherst. The 
final Study Group report is to be issued in 1978. 

During the course of the study, a number of special 
papers were commissioned, and several conference reports 
were prepared. While all these documents made important 
contributions to the deliberations and final report, a few 
of them have such universal interest that it was decided to 
print them as part of the publication program of the access 
study. 

While the work of the Study Group was comparative 
throughout, involving two countries, it decided early in its 
mandate to widen the context of its investigations by in- 
cluding innovative approaches to access in still other coun- 
tries among its concerns. This publication reports on three 
such experiments. Robert Pike, professor of sociology at 
Queen's University, analyzes the experience in Ontario 
with part-time studies and students and their impact on 
traditionid higher education structures and clienteles. 
Naomi Mcintosh, Pro Vice-Chancellor for Student Affairs, 
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FOREWORD 



at Briiaiirs Open Univcrsiiy, locuscs on ihai univcrsiiy \s 
experience wiih sludents under iweniy-one years of age, 
bin in the perspective of ihe entire higher education access 
system as it has deveh)ped. Two Swedish ease studies on 
distance or external courses aud the admission ol older em- 
ployed persons lacking traditional entrance quali I'ications, 
by Urban Dalloff and Birgiita Willen, and Lillemorc Kim, 
respectively, have aroused interest internationally as couii- 
iries more and more are concerned with ccjual opportunity 
lor higher edu'. at ion. 

While the access stuck' was basically a German-U.S. proj- 
ect, the problems examined are surely universal. For this 
reason it is hoped that this important document will be of 
interest and use to all those concerned with the pressing 
problem of providing an orderly and just system of access 
to higher ecku atioii. 

James A. Perkins 
Clhairman 

International Council for 
Kducational Development 
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INTRODUCTION 



Terms of RcfVrtntc ot the Sliuiv 

The Internal ional Council for Kduealional Devehipment 
eommissioned this monograph as one of a series ol studies 
whieh, it is hoped, will provide valuahle con'tparaiive data 
for ihe Gcrman-U.S. Study Group on Aceess to liii^hcr 
Kdueaiion. The major purpose ol" the mono^^raph, in the 
words ol the infornial ICKl) lernis of rercrencx\ is "?.o ex- 
plore I he lander opportuniiies which pari -lime siiidies pro- 
\ide for access, ihe clieniele, and the impact of part time 
suuHes on higher educLition insiiiuiions" ^within the con- 
texi of p OS I secondary C(kicaiion in Ontario. Ai ihe risk ol 
seeming unduly anxious to irim these terms ol reierencc to 
wiihin rather narrow limits, the author has found that 'it js 
necessary to interpret them as Lipplyin^ mainly to part-time 
underi^raduaic studies for det^rce credit in the universities 
of Ontario. Such an interpretation imposes three sets of re- 
,s trie lions on the scope of the monograph: 

Firsts althoui^h limited attention is i^iven to the develop- 
ments in opportunities for part-time studies at the graduate 
level and in tht provincial Collet^es of Applied Arts and 
Technology^ exigencies of time and space exclude detailed 
analysis of part-time personnel, structures, and policies in 
these particular educational and instituti6nal spheres. 

Second, the development of noncredit studies in univer- 
sities and colleges in Ontario will be touched upon briefly, 
but not in great depth. 
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Fin:illy, ihc nKijor lopic ol" nonfornial cduiMlion i 
pait-iimc basis as orj^ani/.cd learn in which occurs oiiLsidc 
ihe established school and poslsccondarx sysicni, cannot 
be held as coming w ilhin llie icrnis oi loleicncc.^ 

Within lhec'.)nlexl ol ihcsc resliiclecl lenns o{ relerencc. 
il nnisi also be recognized, as Alan Thoiruis and his :isso- 
ciaies have recently pointed out, that the definitions of 
part-time studies "beconu* as multitudinous as the number 
of institutions that respond in some \va\- to the lact that 
people either want to, or arc only able to, en^uaj^c in b>rmal 
study d part -t'' me basis. The term it sell" contrasts part- 
tin?e with the implied noim ol' lull-iime" ( rhomas, 1973b, 
p. !^). Kssentiady, what is bciui; refevred to here is the lact 
iha; [)cirl-ti)nr study is. largely w'lat an institution defines 
it to be; b)r example, one insiitutit)n or faculty might con- 
sider a student taking three courses in the fall and winter 
terms to he /Hirl-tujir while anc)ther lacultx' or institution 
might define pdrt-tiinr as two conrscs or /c.v.v t/uni 70''o 
oj full load There is no way (»f avoiding or solving this 
particular problem, which carries with it the implication 
that statistical da*a on part-time students, based generally 
in Canada on returns, provided by tlie. institutions them- 
selves, usually lump together a series of di\ergent beings 
into the same subspecies. Fujaherinore, the contrast be- 
tween part-time studies and fujl-time studies is usually 
based upon the assumption that the iormer does not inter- 
rupt so-Ccdled }iormal pat terns of acti\'ity— e.g. being in 
paid employhient or engaged in household (hities. Such an 
assumption does indeed lit well with the majority of pat- 
terns of study which might be described as part-time, but 
is, nonetheless, of limited value in. categorizing patterns of 
study which are explicitly based on a combination of worl> 

i. Nontormal education is defined by I. Waniewicz (1976: p. 9) as 
"any organized activity outside the established framework of the 
. formal school and university system, which aims to communicate 
specific ideas, knowledge, skills, attitudes and practices in re- 
spoiisc to u predetermined need.** 



iNTRODiic: r ION 

and siiuly-iluil is, saiulwich courses uiui cooperative cdu- 
caiion pr()L,Manis. llowCM'r. siiuc nUkU'iiis enrolled in ihcsc 
proi^ranis u-tul lo i.o dcsionaiod hv ilu-ir insiimiions as. 
fuil'timf, Uioy will nol l)f included in the uanis of rcler- 
cncc ol ihis monoi;rapli." 

Willi ihc al)v)\o cauiions in niind, ii is useful u> lisi ihc 
main pallerns of pan-lime underi^raduaie study lor credit 
which exist within the universities id' Ontario. Rarely wdl 
all these pallerns he lound within any one institution. 

a. part-time da\- and e\eniivu studio's undertaken durin.^ the 
re^^ular academic ye;n-. This \ ear i^enerally extends over 
die fidl and winter terms, hetween Sepiemherand April, 
except where trimestc!" systems are in o] eration. These 
studies will he referu-d lo as 'rei^ular session' studies. 

l)..day and evenin^^ studies undertaken in spriu.^ term (usu- 
ally six weeks in May and June) and summer term (usu- 
allv six weeks in July and Auuiist). In -eneral, a student 
undertakiiv^ such studies will pursue one or more courses 
on a fairly intensive basis durino one of these terms; an 
alternative pattern is to extend instruction in aparticu- 
iar course over a iwehe-week period hetween early .May 
and micl-Au;^4ust. This alternative tends to he attractive 
in the case of evening courst s because the six weeks ol 
intensive teachino and learning which is the traditional 
basis of spring and summer term teaching may be inadc- 
^' cpiate for students who are presumably fully employed 
dufing'the daytime and, in the case of six-week courses, 
in class each e\ening of the working week. 

e. patterns of distance education for credit, including cor- 
respondence coursesand the utilization of radio, TV and 
telephone for instructional purposes. 



Sec. for example, ibc Univcrsi y of Waterloo calendar 1976-77, 
svhich notes with respect to that institution's wide diversity of co- 
operative programs: '^the co-operative principle is important pre- 
cisely because it enables those with a career orientation to be- 
come full'tinK- students of their subject-not only during the aca- 
demic terms on rj':-nus hul during the related work termb, and 
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Kxct'pi \oY (lislancc cducalion: ilic abuvc courses mav he 
lau^hi L'iihcr oii-campiis or i >rr-canipus, rhc\- may also be 
provided al vaiyin,^ times of ilu- day and e\ enin^ in order 
to accommodaie ilie panieular nee(!s of (lifterent elieiu> 
.groups orpart-iinie suideius. 

Approach to the Study and Impl ication.s 
of a Major I henie 

The first chapter deserihes the major chaiaeteristies of On- 
tario's system of public education and examines the naf re 
ol tb-e mainpallerns oi aeademic and social selection which 
occur within ihe hiuh schools and al the postsecondary ad- 
missions sta.i;e. ihe se.cond chapter builds on the first 
throu.^^h an analysis of chanj^in^ patien\s of fxiri-time en- 
rollments in postsecondary education and throut^h an lU- 
tempt to assess the role of part-lime studies as a means of 
providing access, lo university for \arious social .segments 
of the population. Chapter ill examines receni changes in 
the or<;ani/.aiion and administration of part-time studies 
within the Ontario universities: Chapter iV explores some 
oi the major structural limitations on opportunities which 
still exist. In Chapter \\ Mario Greet of the Office of Aca- 
demic Planning, Queen's University, reviews the develop- 
ment of distance education. A brief conclusion attempts to 
bring together some of the themes which have emerged in 
the previous chapters, and points to developments in the 
part-time studies field in other pnn inces of Canada. 

At this stage of the study, it might appear premature to 
refer to one of its major and pervasive themes. However, 
evidence has been accumulating in the recent past of a 
growing willingness on the pari of the Ontario universities 
to improve tliO academic stLitus and edu.:ational oppur- 
timities of piirt-timc undergraduaie\students. Because this 
suggests a major ahoul-facr from the policies oi' benign 

■ not :n a random and uncertain manner, but within a structure of or- 
ganized purpose and serious study." , 
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nct^lcci of such studcnis in previous dcciidcs, attempt to 
explore the reasons for this ehan-^e in policy may bfjaLseful, 
One rele\'Lml, if very !j;eneral-, explanatory factor can be 
found in the i^rowinj^ recoi^niiion within (Canada and many 
other in(histrial countries of a need to move beyond the 
traditional view of education as simpK' part of a stai^e ol 
life which occurs approximately between the a^^es ()1 5 and 
21 years; this reco^^nition tends to reflect itself in educa- 
tional relorn^ Mul experiiniMUs which are (iesigned to lacili- 



tate par' ^^i'V^'^ l)oth within traditional 

edu'' Mthin new eckicational models, 

sue- .ersity. In 1972 two reports of 

imp' . ivica tic null commissions— the Com- 



mission uii l.aucational Plannini^ in Alberta and the Com- 
mission On Post-vSeconchu'y Kdiication in Ontario— gained 
internatioruil recognition for the completeness of their pro- 
posals for the introduction of programs of continuing edu- 
cation in the North American context (see, for example, 
Molyneux 1974). The ideological dhnosplicrc which stimu- 
lated these reports also'.acts as. a stimulus to the universities 
to greater institiu ional participation in various forms' of 
part-time and continuing echiciuion. Conversely, the grow- 
ing acceptance of the validity of such forms of eckiCHtion 
makes opposition to them from pockets C)f traditionalism 
within the universities much harder to org;uuze and to 
maintain. 

It woulcl he reasonable to assume that many insUtulioniil 
efforts to facilitate ac'cess to part-time stucUes and to im- 
prove part-time student status have been partly motivated 
by principles of ecpialiiy of opportimity and social justice. 
On the other hand, it is not unusual to fincl such principles 
combined with a measure of ■nlightened self-interest as 
spurs to the formulation of new or revised policies; certainly 

3. Part-time Icarnini^ and adult Icarnitii^ arc not, of course, synony- 
mous terms. However, as \vc shall see, most part-time students in 
Ontario universities are adults, i.e., in their twenties and beyond. 
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this has been the ciisc with purt-tinu* credit studies in On- 
tario's univLMsitics. As \vc shall sec in Cluiptcr I, higher edu- 
cation, in Ontario and the other Canadian provinces went 
throui^h ar unprecedented expansion in the 19()()s, and (he 
demand by siiideiits for achnission to lull-tinie studies was 
sulTicicntly .liii^h to t*ncoura_i;e the universities to concen- 
trate on their lull- time clienteles. Thus, in the euphoria of 
enrollment booms and i^enerous ^oxcrnmen! spending on 
hit;her learning, the part-time I'xWnsion activities of' the 
universities tended to be relegated to subsidi; r\* append- 
a^^es of the universities' main activities of lull-time teach ini^; 
and reseafi 

IJnloi t Mi.ii rl\ , , Lhe euphoria oT the 

19()0s Ikis Mil ' iji c ()f a number of re- 

verse t rends-MiotabK a subst..., lai ,si -wdown in the rate of 
full-time enrollment, -growing 1 inane ial deficits caused by 
government constraints on public spendini^ for hi^^her edu- 
cation, and the expectation of an absolute drop in the size 
of the 18-24 ai^e t;roup during the 1980s. In such. circum- 
stances, it is "hardly surprisin^^L^ that institutions of higher 
learning in the province, largely dependent as they are on 
public operating funds allocated in^ proportion to the si/c 
of their student cn [pj I m en ts, should be giving increased at- 
tention t(.) attracting larger numbers of mature adults to 
part-time credit and noncredit programs. The potential de- 
mand for higher eduCvUix)n on the part of the adult popula- 
tion is thought to be high (although whether the demand 
lor. credit courses is as high as has sometimes been sug- 
gested is a matter vvhieh is critically examined in this 
study). In turn, the ciesire to acluali/.e this potential de- 
mand has caused most universities to cast a critical* and re- 
forming eye on existing prtn isions lor and" academic regu- 
lati(Mis pertaining to part-time degree studies. 

The scenario described abcue is hy no tneans unicjue to 
Ontario, or indeed to Canada. Tor example, in their study 
on Recent Student ' Floios in Uii^hev Education (1976) 
which reviews post secondary enrolhnent trends in eleven 
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countries;^ Ilccquct, Verniers, and Cerych dnuv attention 
to the slowdown in enrollnvMUs in some eountries, and the 
actual fall in enrollments in others. However, they also 
note the favorable prospects ol' makin^i^ up I'ov the niissin^ 
students Irom traditional sources hy lapi)in,i4 the potential 
demand for hi^^her education amon^^st the older popula- 
tion (pp. 82-84). 

. . . Universities are likely to make strenuous efforts to 
safeguard their level of income and research activities, 
and to do this they must maintain a sufficient number 
of students. This suggests that they will try, as some are 
doing already, to miike up for diminishing enrollments 
\rnn) traditi'onal sources by attempting to attract a more 
' clientele. There are a number of things they can 
n LIS making their courses and timetables more 
a\ renewing and * diversifying teaching methods, 
.)orLiting with non-university institutions, endeavor- 
iiiv* to meet the pLUticular demands of certain social 
gm)ups, and so on. . . . Thus structural changes and trans- 
formations in teaching methods,. long recognized as nec- 
essary but never thought likely to be introduced while 
student numbers remained high might get under way in 
the present climate of slower growth (p. 85). 
C)ne might reasonably argue that in Ontario the current 
financiLil stringencies confronting the universities cannot 
be entirely explained by slow growth in full-time under- 
graduate enrollments; current financial constraint policy. ol 
the pvovinciiil government is based on reasons which go be- 
yond enrollment trends.'' Nonetheless, as will be apparent, 

4/ Canada is not one of ihc eleven OKliO countries included in the 
stiidv. 

5, For example. Lockhart has argued M975) that the economic idc- 
oiog>: which lay behind Canadian university expansion in the 
1 9()0s was heavily dependent upon the theory of human capital- 
that is, the assumption that G.N. P. could be substantially in- 

' creased by the production of more highly qualified personnel. 
The apparent failure of Canadian C.N. P. to respond as expected 

. to the massive input of resources for education during theT960s 
probably helps to account for the financial backlash of the 1970s. 
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the gciK-ral ciiusal connections described by Ilccqiiei, Ver- 
niers, and Ceryeh are slill hi^^hly appc-.ate to an vnulers.tand- 
in,^ ol laetors in lluencin^^ inslitiilional change in pari-lime 
study policies, including practices in the universilics of the 
prov ince. 



KDLCA l lONAL 
SI RUCTURE AND 
EDUCAI IONAL SUPPORT 



This chapter provides ii iMicf description of the structure 
of education in the province, with particuhu' emphasis on 
the interlinkages between varying levels and institutional 
groupings. Some commentary is also made on changing 
educational opportunities in the province, since it is one 
assumption of this monograph that part-time studies may 
. tu'times be an alternative to full-time studies by those 
peis(.ns who,, for acadci^ cultural reasons, 

are unable to undertake full-time studies immediately after 
the completion of high school. On the other hand, no 
suggestion, is being made here that part;time studies are 
seen by most students as a second-best alternative to tull- 
time studies (although some students undoubtedly do see 
them in this light). In some instances the decision to un- 
dertake a program of part-time studies may be based on 
preference over full-time studies; or, young people who 
were not interested in going to university or college on a 
full-time basis after the completion of high school' may 
later decide to enter a part-time program as a logical way 
to combine demands of regular employment or household 
duties with heightened educational ambitions. 

Ciciteral Background 

Under the British North American A,ct of 1867 which es- 
tablished the Dominion of Canada, education Was identi- 
fied as a provincial rather than a federal responsibility. 
This has meant that the responsibility for overall planning 
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iuu\ decision making tehited to elenieiUary, seeondary, and 
postsecondary education has lain in the hands of each pro- 
vincial government.^ So also has the direct responsibilily 
for financing education, although certain iederal-provincial 
tax agrccnu'nts currently relate to expenditures for post- 
secondary education. The federal government's direct role 
in the educational sphere is limited, mainly to the provi- 
sion of elementary and secondary educational faeiiitics and 
services for treat\' hulians and Kskinios, the financing, of 
manpower retraining programs, certain research grants lor 
universities and university faculties, /and overall planning 
and financing of the Canada Student , Loans Plau.^ 

The absence of any significant direct federal authority 
or involvement in the educational Sphere ha.s resulted in 
the growth of. ten distinctive provincial systems of public 
education across the country. These systems show marked 
differ enccs in a number ol areas: ^aritition.s in the number 
of high school grades that a child-must pass through in or- 
der to matriculate; amounts and types of financial aid avail- 
able to university and college students; and the structure 
of the-iu)nunivcrsity postsecondary sectors. However, what 
these systems tend to have in common, aside from certain 
similarities in educational ideologies and in their subjection 
to similar social, demographic, and financial pressures, 1s 
their dominance of the formal eduL'ati()nal sphere. Privately 
funded educational institutions play a relatively minor role 
in Canadian education/^ At the postsecondary leveU the 

1. At the levels of elementary' and secondary schooling, school 
board.s are genchiily charged with the function of raising a part.of 
financial requirements through local tiucation. 

2. The Canada Student Loans Plan was established in 1964 on a 
nationwide basis (although Quebec decided ultimately not to par- 
ticipate) to arrange for loans to university and college students. 
While the Plan is federally funded, the day-to-day administration 
of the provisions and regulations is left ro provincial authorities. 

3. For example, pupils in private schools accounted for 4% of total 
elementary and secondary enrollments in Ontario in 1960-61 and 
2.5% in 1970-71 . Catholic elementary schools in the province arc 
counted as f)uhlic insofar as they are financially "supported 
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privntcly liinded university, which (h*Li\vs most of its in- 
come i'rom high tuition fees, is not :i leatiu'e of university 
education in Quicuhi cis it is in the United States, Hence, 
university and college education in this country is essen- 
tially public educaticMi in that the major part of institu- 
tional income derives I'rom public funds provided directly 
through the provincial governments, and government con- 
trol in policy matters affecting postsecondury education is 
correspondingly high."^ 

One implication of the achninistrative strticture outlined 
above is that it is feasible to examine aspects of the educa- 
tional system of anyone of the provinces without perforiri;- 
ing an unwarranted surgical excision of the part from the 
body of the whole, as might be the case in a more centnil 
i/cd "diic:uional structure, Ontario ■ (un^ ' S ;ii n 

ul (ianada's total population of million, and pro- 
vides elementary and secondare' educatic^i to approxi- 
mately .36% of all Canadian school children. Furthermore, 
the universities of the province enroll abotu 41% ol all 
Canadian students in university-level programs (Statistics 
Canada, 1975: Table 27, p. 146; Table 42, p. 198). Some 
of the relevant social, ecological, and demographic charac- 
teristics of the province are as follows: 

a. A high degree of industrialization and urbanization with 
64% "of the population living in urban areas which arc 
large enougH U; be designated as metropolitan} The 

through public funds, and arc not, thcrelore, included in the 
above statistics. 

4. For example, in 1971-72, the direct sources of funds for postsec- 
onduiy education in Ontario were as follows: federal government, 
9.4%; provincial, government, 77.2%; tuition fees, 10.4%; other, 
3.0% (Ontario Economic Council, 1976; table 1, p. 32). However, 
the provincial government allocation includes a large fiscal trans- 
fer to the province for postsecqndaiy^ education by the federal 
government. This fiscal transfer is a major form o{ indirect finan- 
cial support to postsecondary education from federal sources in. 
Canada, but the provincial governments jealously guard the right 
of administration and allocation of funds transferred to them. 

5. There ixrc nine metropolitan areas, ranging from Toronto (2.6jnil- 
lion in 1971) to Thunder Bay (1 12,093 in^the same y^).- 
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major urban concLMUraiions of population arr siuiaicd 
along, or close lo, [he (ircat Lakes and ihc Si. Lawrcnc- 
Rivci', wiih S-V'ft of [he loial provincial population in ihc 
nearby mciropoliian regions of llamillon, London, and 
Si. ( !a I be' rincs -Niagara. 

b. A loial land area of .S().S,()00 S(]Uare riiiles \vbi(di, taken 
in ibe context ol li bigb degree of urbanization and in- 
diisiriali/.al ion in ibe soutb of tbe province, means tbe 
existence of a vlisi and sparsely populated nortbern bin- 
icrland. Tbe provision ade(juate educational services 
in tbis binterland' Ikis always posed dirrieulties lor e(bu-;i- 
lional administrators. 

c. A populalion whi.' 't'. t.,.!,,, . i, .rWics relit cls 

Ml \\\ ciingiaiioii lo Canada of tbe postwar period. 
Wbile tlie etbnic distribution of population prior to tbe 
Second World War sbowed a bigb predominance of peo- 
ple ol" Hriiisli erbnic origins, by 1971 only 59% of On- 
larians were designated as Hritish and 10% as Krencb; tbe 
remainder represented many otber ' etbnic backgrounds 
including tbe native peoples (Korceseand R.'cber, 1975: 
, Table 7, pp. 6(vG7)/rbe bigb concentration of first gen- 
eration migrants and d^eir cbildren in some of Ontario's 
larger cities bas, in reeen* years^ focused mueb attention 
on tbe special educLitional needs of minority language 
groups. However, a,ltbougb some provision is made for 
tbe needs of tbe l-'ranco-Ontariim popiilation,^ l\nglisb 
remains tbe predominLuit official language of instruction. 

.Move from Llitist to NLiss Higber Kducalion 1960-1975 
In 1968-G9, tbe level of full-time and part-time postsec- 
ondary enrollments for all of Canada was estimated by tbe 
OLCI) as equivalent to 30.1% of tbe 20-24 age-group- 
II percentage considerably bigber tban for most European 

6. For example, 25,2 1 2 suuicnts were ci\rollcci in publicly supported 
. nondenominaiional l-rencl^ language high schools in 1971'-72. In 
addition, Trench is available as d\e language of instruction in 
some universities and colleges— notably the University of.Ottawa, 
Lauren tial University in Sudbury, Glendon College of York Uni- 
versity in Toronto, and Algoncjuia Community College in Ottawa. 
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countries at thiil liinc, hut somewhat lower than lor the 
United Slates (Slatislies Canada, 197:3: Table 8, p. 500).^ 
While eaiuion nnisl always i)e used in making inlernalional 
comparisons ol educational participation lales, Canada's 
hi^^h rate does undoubtedly underline the clear commit- 
ment which the Cianadian pro\in( - ' duriiv ilic I^HWK 
to a distinci l\' North American I r.i; ' v n j,, 

luniii: Im' i, I ■ 

■ . . i , . ; . I J r p I V I [ J I J i ( 1 o n O 1 I j U 

..^c-i^roup i.iuicr than, as traditional in many Kuropean 
countries, limitation of hi*;her education to a relatively 
small academic elite. ^ This conuiiitment to mass hi^^her 
e(hication is worth stressin^t; because, prior t o I960, school 
and college c(hieation In all Canadian pro\inces exhibited 
some distincth- elitist characteristics. As shown in Table 1, 
rull-lime postsccondary enrollments in Ontario in 1951-52 
were the e(|ui\alcn t . of only 4.7% of the then 18-24 age- 
uroup, and indeed had only risen to 7.7% by the be,t;inning 
of the r9()0s. Knroilment in the nonuniversity postsccond- 
ary sector remained small until the mid-19G()s; indeed op- 
portunities for advanced \()CationaI and technical education 
were previously very limited. The decade 1960-70 (specil- 
ically 1965-70) was a crucial period in the cxpan.six^i oi' 
postsccondary education in Ontario, as it was in the (Uher 
Caii.idian pro\'inces. 

.The hi^^h birth rates during the 1940s an(l 1950s com- 
bined with the high postwar immigration rates to produce 
a dramatic increase in elementary and secondary school 
enrolloHMUs in the latter of these two decades. Coupled 
with a strong tendency for a larger percentage of yoimg 
people to slay at school longer and then seek admissi(ni 
to postsccondary education, this youth population bidge 

7, The postsccondarv' participation rates for the L*.K., France, and 
the U.S. in the same year were 13.4%, 18.7%. and 43.3% respec- 
tively (Statistics Canada. 1973: Table 8. p. 500). 

8. For details on" the concepts of rtilc and mass higher education, 
see Martin Trow. 1974. 
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FuU-Timt' ' 
Percent 



(I;irv Knrollmf 'li a 

Ih 4 Populii< . :i 

1975) 



Universiu 



r asccoiularv • 



U18-.24 



195152 
1955-56 
1960-61 
1965-66 
1970-71 
1974-75 



21,170 
21.852 
32,100 
58.983 
120.497 
147.231^ 



1,628 
4,983 
9.803 
13.310 
55.017 
58,400 



4.7 
5.5 
7.7 
11.3 
19.3 
20.0 



1. Includes enrollment in Teachers' Colleges, Hospital Schools ot Nursing, Col- 
leges of Applied Arts and Technology for years when these institutions 
were in existence. 

2> ThtS' figure is Uiken from Advance Statistics of Education 1975-76, The On- 
tario Economic Council in its report on education gives an enrollment fig- 
ure of 149.800. See ORG, Issues and Alternatives 1976, Education. Table 2, 
p. 33. 



W. II ling and Z. E. Zsigmond. Unrollmmt in Schools and Universities 1951-52 
to 1975-76, Economic Council of Canada Staff Study no. 20, Ottawa, 
Oct. 1967. Tables A27. A30. 

Statistics Canada. Education , in Canada, A Statist ic id Review for tli e Perio d 
1960-61 to 1970-71, Ottawa, Information Canada, 1 973. Table 55, p. 402. 

Statistics Canada. Advance ^^tatistics of Education 1975-76, Ottawa, Informa- 
tion Canada. 1975, Table 7. p. 47. 

moved into the universities and colleges during the 1960s. 
In Ontario, the accommodation of ever-growing numbers 
seeking postsecondary experience was largely -achieved 
through expansion of existing universities, establi.shmen t of 
a number of new ones and, most important, through the 
establishment of a new system oi' Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology in 1965. In addition, a substantial expan- 
sion in the mid-1960s of the hitherto meager financial aid 
schemes for university and college students provided some 
measure of financi^d access to higher education for young 
people from lower income families. As John Porter noted 
in 1970, the growth of, and changes in, the universities dur- 
ing the previous ten years had ''given rise to a profusion of 
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boards, c()mmii:':cs aiul coniniissioiis, ihc submissions lo 
and ihc rt'poris ol' which provide a ru nn in ^^ com men la ry 
about a development which docs not ([uile I'il with the 
hitherto pre(h)minanily conservative natinv ot Cianachan 
society" (rorter, 1970: p. :^2.'^). 

The contrasting posisecondaiy participation rates lor 
1951-52 and 1970-71 (Table I) rcveak the siunilicance of 
of what might be termed gctwratiofial uu'(/U(ili(y in educa- 
tional opportunity in Ontario. For example, a mim or wo- 
man born in Ontario in the late I9!U)s would have partici- 
pated in a secondary school system which catered to less 
than one half of the 14-17 age-group (the remainder having 
Icl't school) and from which G% oi' children had actually 
withdrawn before reaching the age of 15 (Kubat and Thorn- 
t(m, 1974: Table K2. pp. 1L8-1I9 and Porter, 1965: 
'I able 14, p. 175). ^'he system itsel!' wa.s highl\- selective 
and stratified academically, catering, as one observer noted 
of Canadian cducat.on in general at a much later date, to 
the creation of a small .university-bound elite (Rossides, 
1970: p. 155).^ However, even if the student wa.s fortunate 
enough to join that elite, the gateway to the imiversity was 
likely to be barred by the costs involved in attendance, and 
by the absence- of adec|uate sources of student finaneiiil 
aid.^^^ The chance of attenrling a Lmisershy or college was 
relatively poor (especially for lower class youth), and sur- 
veys of the period were consistent and insistc-nt about die 
wasUii^c of taloit at the high school and university ei trance 
le\els.^^ It would seem reasonable. lheref(>i'c, tTr ronchule, 
cspeciidly in the light u!' the far more liberal educational 

9. Rossides' remark is ccriainls- appropriate U) die stale orOuiadian 
education in Uie 1950s. bnt\)iie may qnesiicm iis ap propri alone ss 
in 1968, whieh is wlien he wroie ihe remark. 

10. Por example, in 1957-58, U)Ud suidcni financial aid cxpcndiun-cs 
in Canada ai ihe nndergradnaie level amonnied lo $39.00. per 
student enrolled, compared wiih S396.00 in 1967-68 (IMke, 
1970: Table 25, p. 157). 

11. .\ number of Uiese sunes s are reviewed in Pike, op, nt. > 
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opportunitic's opcMi lo Oniarians b()rn in ilu- 1950s, tliai 
pan ol (lie- rurrc-iu (Icniand for pari-linu- crc-dii suulics w- 
llc'cls ilu' ainhilions of older adulls who now wish (o lake- 
adyaniai^y of ilu* poslsccondary opporlunilics which dicy 
were o.cc (IlmhccU- Tlu- (.'oncc-pi oi'Ufrdliotial innjualitv 
is tlcai'ly oiu* which has considcrahU' rc'U'wincc- lo an (.'xani- 
inali(Mi ol any system of cducalion which alUMiipis lo in- 
clude stucjrms considerably older, on ihe avera^^e, ihan ihc 
riill-lime siudeni hody. 

Al (his point, il should he noiiced (Tahle 1) thai al- 
diough ihere has been a coniinued upward (rend in enroll- 
nienis durin.^ ihe lirsl half of ihe 197()s. ihe hi^h rale of 
expansion of (he previous decade has noi been niainiainecL 
Areceni repor( of ihe Oniario Kcon^Miiic Council aiiribuics 
the decliiun^L5 ^"^^^^ vocalional factors: 

The rale ol ^rowih slowed lor ihose populalion t>r()aps 
with I he hit^Jiesi universiiy and college part icipal Ion 
rales. \'oun)L!; people becanie disenc-hanied' with universi- 
lies when ihey realized ihai a universiiy ck\^ree would 
nol necessarily cnsin\' iheni a beder job on ihe labor 
markei. Many younji;' people chose lo allend C()lle^^es of 
Applied Aris and I'echnolo^y, where (hey would receive 
j<^)b-orienied irainin^. Clreaier numbers of siudenis Icav- 
nv^ hitrji school dropped oui ol the ediicaiional sysieni or 
were pari of ihe new slop-on I pl]enomenon~ ihcy took a 
yeai" or two to work before resuming iheir formal educa- 
ii(>n (Ontario Kcononiic Council, 197(): p. 17), 

12, I bis conc lusion is supported in sonic niciisnrc l)y ;i recent largc- 
AVdlv snn-cy of the demand for part-tiiiu* eclncation in Ontario 
which lonnci iliat pcrliaps 18% of tiie Ontario population aged 
18-69 (over; 800.000 people) were interested in the possibility of 

. part-time learning but were not now engaged in it. This included 
19% of the 2 1-24 age-group. 27'X) of the 25-29 age-group and '22% 
of the .'^O-;^^ .ige group. Of these would-bc learners. 18% of the 
total group specifically mcniioncd that they would like to pursue 
studies leading to ( redit for a professit)nal or vocational certifi- 
cate and 6% studies toward credit for a universiiy degree (Wani- 
ewic/. 1976: see esp ecially Table 3. p, 21 and p, 104). 

13. Data on the age characteristics of part-lime university students in 
Ontario will be found in the next c bapter. 
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This phenomenon extended to the le\el ol\L^r;i(hiale studies, 
which, iieeonhnt; to [he Oi'.lario l\eononiie Couricil, "lost 
sunie of iis. appeal. Maiu' students, who upon eompletion 
an undei't^raduate degree w<ju1(1 lia\e continued into 
graduate school in the 196l)s, ( hose to enter the labor mar- 
ket rather than proceed to li higher degree" (puge 17). In 
short, i'ull-time postsecondary studies in Ontario (and, inci- 
dentalK', if enrollment statistics are any guide, we would 
have to include the CAA Ts along witli the universities, de- 
spite the ai)ove ()T'",.(!. comment) do' not seeni to have 
maintained their erstwhile appeal. One might assume thai 
some of this appeal has been transferred to the part-lime 
sector. However, as will be shown in the. next chapter, the 
increase in part-time undergrachiate level enrollments since 
the earl\' 197()s has also been rather small, despite a gen- 
erally high level ol" involvement in varying kinds of part- 
time sluches. 

One trend in the demographic sphere may also have a 
marked ei'i'ecl on i'uture postsecondary enrollments, and 
pr(/bably oh particlpati(in in p-.i>'l-time programs as well. 
While (lemognfphic projections show. a"conlinued increase 
in the number of people in. the 18-24 age-group until the 
198()s, the low birlh rates of the IQGOs and early 197Gs will 
thereafter begin to make themselves felt m ihe form ol an 
abs'olule decline in the nimibers in the 18-24 agc-gnmp in 
Ontario from about 1.2 million in 198:5 to just over 1 mil- 
lion in 1992 (roughly the 1974 level). ^'^ This decline may 
bring an absolute decrease in iull-time postsecondary en- 
rollments during the 1 08()s although much will depend on 
prevailing market conditions and patterns of support lor 
higher education. In any event, as noted in the introduc- 
tion to mis study, the threat of a decline in future lull-lime 
enrollments has led some universities to look long and hard 

14. For an examination of the impact of future population patterns 
,Con educational enrollment trends, sec Zsigmond, ''[Population 
and Knrollment iVcnds 1961-2000'' in Canadian Jounuil of Edu^ 
cation. Vol. l,no. 1, 11176. pp. 19-38. 
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Hi the prospect of increasing pan-liiiic enrollinenis of older 
students as a compensatory device. 

Kducational Structure and OpporliUiilN Structure 

The Structure of Secondary Schooling 

School attendance in Ontario is compulsory for children 
between the ages of G and 16 years. The public elementary 
school system covers the first eight years of schooling and 
olfcrs echication of a generiil nonvocational nature. Second- 
ary schooling begins at grade 9 in secondary high schools 
based on a comprehensive pLittern. Students attain a Sec- 
onchn-y School GmduLiiion Diploma (SSGD) at the end of 
grade 12. If the\- have the ability and ii\terest, they may 
attain to a Secondary- School Honor Graduation Diploma 
(SSIIGD) at the end of the I3th grade. This latter grade 
is usually completed at 18 or 19 years of age, after five 
years of secondary schooling. 

In terms of the well-kno\vn*'model ol patterns and ideol- 
ogies of echicational selection developed by Ralph Turner 
(1971), the OntLUMo public school system would be de- 
scribed as conforming to the principle cA' conlcst mobility 
rather ihiuv of s/jo?isorc(l mobility. The goal of the system, 
at least up to thV end of gmde 12, is to cater to the educa- 
tional needs of the majority of students rather than to con- 
centrate on the location and education of a small academic 
elite group of students. Thus, there is no formal selective 
examination barricV between elementary and secondary 
schooling, and no si|i;niricani division of students between 
diflerent types of: se^ontlary school for different academic -' 
aptitudes and interests. Furthermore, within the compre- 
hensive secondary hig^h schools which almost alT students 
attend, the traditic'nal\pattern of streaming students at the 
9th grade level into al teynative occupational and vocational, 
and four-year and five-year ac*ademic programs— these latter 



15. In some parts of the proiinec, the secondary school program is 
divided between two institutions, a junior and senior high school. 
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two patterns corrcsp^iulin^t^ to hi^h school graduation at 
grades 12 and I !5 rcspcL*ti\'cly — has hccn stron,L;ly n'iochlicd 
in recent years b\- the de\eU)pment oi the credit system. 
This svstem enables students to accunndatc subject crechts, 
a niininiuni oi' 27 crechts heini^ rec|uired lor the SS(^I) and 
a Curt her () crechts at an ad\anced academic le\el lor the 
SSIIGI).'^ The credit system has the ^reat ad\anta,^e ofal- 
low'ini; students lo be promoted by subject rather than by 
tirade. In the words of a recent olTicial re\ie\v^ of educa- 
tionaJ policies in the pro\ince, this '^allows him (the stu- 
dent) to woik at his own level, to reach ahead in some sub- 
jects, to en_^a_^e in more basic work in others, and to accel- 
erate or enrich his proj^^ram all according lo his aspirations 
and abilil\'. . . . Whereas students in secondary schools pre- 
viouslv travelled from period to period as a class— thai is, 
each member of the class had the same timetable— it is now 
lar more common tor students to travel in many diffcrenl 
direi-tions at the end of a period of instruction, because 
each person in the class has a timetable dilTercni from any 
other" (Ontario, Ministry of Kducation and Ministry of 
Collej;^es and L'nivcrsities, 1975: p. 7(1). 

It should be noted that the modification of patterns of 
academic streaming throui^^h the introcluclion of the credit 
svstem has not entirely freed students and teachers from 
invob emcnts in the kinds of decision making which may 
ultimately lock students into some study program options 
to the exclusion of others.^' However, the organization of 

IT). A sui)jL-(:t credit is awnrclcci for successful completion of work 
that would normally l)e completed in 110-120 liours of sched- 
uled time. It equates roughly with one 40-rninute period per day 
over the entire school year. 

17. In the eyes oT .some researchers, the credit s\'stcm has changed 
patterns of academic selection relatively little. Currently, the 
main decision wiiich students must make is between studying 
subjects at a gctwral or advinicrd level, which correspond to the 
four- and five-year program respectively (although some non- 
academicalK' inclined students ma>' be recommended to enter 
shorter occupational and vocational programs) The decision to 
to take a large numl)er of subjects at the general level may cut 

9 
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sccoiichiry schooling m the province luis unclouhtcdU- vn- 
couriigcd the retention of ;i hi.^h proportion ol younj; peo- 
ple in the school s\\steni up to the end of i;r:ule 12. For 
exLiinple, enrollment in j^rade 12 related to enrollment in 
grade 1 2 ten years earlier was 7 1% in 19 70-71 , and in terms 
of a,^e, 75% ol" 17 year olds were in full-time attendance at 
school in 1971-72~a percentage, incidentally, which would 
contrast very favorably with the relatively low school re- 
tention rates alter the a^es of 13 or 1(5 in many luiropcan 
countries. i'he achievement of a SS(il) at the end of 
i^rrade 12 marks the natural completion of schoolin<^ for 
about half Of the students who attain this diploma, since it 
provides the basic academic credentials for admission to 
many occup^nional fields and to further full-time educa- 
tion at Cc^lleiL^es of .Applied Arts and Technology. The re- 
maining half- ecjual to approximately .^9% of the initial 
grade 9 intake— proceed on to (irade 13, which is essen- 
tially a preuniversity grade offering advanced secondary 



off the siucIlmu from ihc possibility of iiclniission io the grade 1.3 
year, and hence from direct access to university after liigh school. 
In the words of three recent writers on the .subject, "the credit 
system permits more subject variety and more flexible progress 
rates within a stream. The streaming, however, remains. It is only 
marginally easier to change streams, and it often remains neces- 
sary to backtrack if a switch is made after grade 9— the system 
remains that the student must select a specific kind of curricu- 
lum in grade 9 wliich he will follow through high school" (Clark, 
Cook and Kallis, 1 9,7?): p. 85). In addition, recent research indi- 
cates that few students in tlie high schools of the province con- 
sider tiiat school guidance counseling acts as a major source of 
. information on secondary and postscrondary programs (see Por- 
ter and Blishen, 197.3: pp'. I88-I9I). 
18. I*'or example, in 1968, 61% of 17 year olds in Canada were in 
full-lime education compared with 19% in France (1966) and 
19%) in tiie Tederal Republic of Gcrmai>y ( 1967). The figures are 
somewhat outdated, and may not be tai^en as more than an ap- 
proximate guide to differences in age-retention rates (Statistics 
Canada, 1973: Table 5. p. 491. See Statistics Canada, 1973: 
Table 42, p. 36 and Statistics Canada, 1975: Table 35, p. 167). 
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courses required by most Ontario uni\ersilies lor admission • 
lo undergraduate degree programs. 

Articulation between Secondary and 
Postsecondary Education 

The Binary Structure of Postsecondary; Education 
. It is evident from the above description that Ontario 
high school students may apply for admission to full-lime 
studies in one or two major types of postsecondary institu- 
tion. The first is to one of the 16 universities of the prov- 
ince, all of which normalh" a(hnit high school graduates on 
the basis of the attainment of a SSIIGD with a certain level 
of academic standing (although the actual scenari() for uni- 
versity admissions in the province is, as we shall see, some- 
what^ more complex than this statement would appear to 
indicate). The second is to one of 22 Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology (CA.\ Ts), mcxst of which (with some 
variations betw^een institutions and programs) generally ad- 
mit students with a grade 12 SSGI) to .their certificate and 
diploma courses. 1'he C.\ATs, widely distributed across the 
various geographic regions and population centers ol the 
province, are primarily vocationalK' oriented; the majority 
of their students pursue (me- to three-year programs in vari- 
ous aspects- of technolog\', commerce, applied science, and 
the paramedical fields. However, insofar as the Ontario gov- 
ernment intended them to be community institutions serv- 
ing the needs of local communities, the CAATs are also 
relatively heavily involved in the running of apprenticeship 
training programs, manpower retraining, and in a variety ol 
general interest noncredit courses designed to attract and 
involve local, residents. 



19. According to statistics published by the Ontario Ministry of Edu- 
cation, retention rates from grade 9 in 1970 were 72% at the 
grade 12 level in 1973 and 38% at the grade 13 level in 1974. En- 
rollments for public and private schools are both included (On- 
tario, Ministry of Education, 1974: Table 2.10, p. 17). 
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The posisccondary siruclinv (k'scrihcd above is essen- 
tially a biiuiry one. At the time of iheir estal)lishnient in 
1 965, the CAi\ 1 s were priuiarily. intended to meet the 
needs of those i^rade 12 graduates who were not ambitious 
and/or not (jualilied to seek ;'.<lmission lo a university. Con- 
sequently, no formal prt)vision was made- at the time or 
sinee then — for ollerin^ tnmsfer courses whereby able and 
i-jUaiiHed students from the CAATs eould move, with ad- 
\anced academic standin*;, into underi^raduate pro^^rams at 
the uni\ ersities. The lack of any serious attempt lo estab- 
lish a trimsler system during the past ten years probably re- 
sults from the comnv.imcnt of the Ontario government, and 
ol those educLUionaJisls and educators who support the bi- 
nary structure, lo maintain a division between one system 
(the CAA Ts) which, in the words of one colleo;c president, 
is ''postsecondary, vocational and terminal" and another 
(the universities) which is "post secondary, general and 
open ended" (^MUherland, 1974). More specifically, some 
supporters of the exist in^^ binary structure fear that the 
provision of larae-scLile transfer facilities in the C.\.\Ts 
would, by focusintr excessive LUtcniion on patterns of uni- 
versity preparatory education, undermine the vocational 
and community-oriented functions which the institutions 
were established to serve. .Mthouu;h supporters of a transfer 
system rarely attempt to counter this argument, they point 
lo the creation of an ininalural academic barrier between 
CA.ATs and uni\ersities, and to the dangers lA' }n()yt' noble 
and less yiohir categ()ries in the di\ision ol posiseC( ndary 
education. '^'^ 

The topic of transferability is relevant to the part-time 
studies theme insofar as some CA.AT students who are 
blocked from transfer to full-time university programs may 
embark on part-time uni\ersity credit programs after the' 
completion of a C.A.\r certificate or diploma (although 

20, l or a discussion of the structure and functioning of the C.\ATs 
sec Cecily Watson. Svw (!o II fire Sw terns in Canada, OI'XI), Paris, 
•'973, ' ' ^ ' 
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Tabic 9 of Chapter 2 indicates thai not many pari-timo stu- 
dents fall into this cate^a)ry). Belorc considering^ this topic, 
however, a somewhiit more deiailed examination ol' the ad- 
missions policies ol* the universities of the province with re- 
spect to full-time students is called lor. 

University Admissions Policies 

Although OntLirio universities in ^^eneral expect hi^h 
school i^raduates who Lipply for admission' to their under- 
graduate programs to have obtained the SSIKjI), individual 
institutions dvc not committed to an opcti ^/ou?' policy which 

^ guarLuUees Lidmission to any applicant resident in the prov- 
ince who gains the required diploma. At the risk of exces- 
sive generalization, it may be suggested, that admissions 
policies of most universities in the province differ from the 
open door in two major respects. First, in view of possible 
heavv enrollment pressures, individual universities usually 
reseive the right to set an upper limit to the number ol 
qualified applicimts for admissit)n whom they are prepared 
to admit; hence ([uotas may be iipplied both to admissions 
iu loto and also to Lidmission to particular faculties and de- 
partments. Second, when the number of applicant:i for ad- 
mission exceeds the number of places available, individual 

- tustituiions usually base their selection on the final grade 
level average obtained by Lipplicants in the SSIIGD; they 
will. gcncralK' admit only those students who have obtained 
a grade average which . is higher (and often considerably 
higher) than the grade average which is stipulated b\" the 
institution a,s the minimum average for an applicant to be 
considered for admission. This minimum average, moreover, 
is likely to be higher than the minimum required b\- the 
Ontario Department of Kducation for the conferring of the 

21. It is of interest to note that, until recently, candidates for gradu- 
ation from Ontario high schools were assessed on the basis of ex- 
ternal departmental examinations. The final grade average ob- 
tained in these examinations was found to be a fiurly good 
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The Lulmissions policies ouiliiuul above mean iluil an 
applicant with the required iiiiniiiuini ^rade avera^^c has no 
guarantee that he or she will t;ain access lo the instil u'l ion 
ol" his or her first choice or, if admitted, to the desired pro- 
jj;rair. ol' studies. On the other hand, since there is no overall 
pro\incial uni\crsity admissions quota (and also since suc- 
cessive provincial ^governments have shown themselves to 
be \ery sensiti\'e to the issue of the nonadmission ofcjuali- 
lied eLiudidates to the uni\ersity programs) e\en ii mini- 
mally qualii'ied applieant is likely to he otic red a place in. 
one or LUiother of the provincial uni\ersities, Lllthou_^h again 
not necessarily in li preferred program. Some years ago this 
author undertook an analysis of the extent dropout be- 
tween grade 13 and university in Ontario, and came to the 
conclusion that it was not, in fact, \ *; '/ great, and that 
about 70% of qualified Ontario high school students ac- 
tually entered full-time studies in the Ontario universities 
in the year following their graduation, others undoubtedly 
entering kiter on, or choosing to go to a CAAT (Pike, 1970: 
Table 3, p! 25). 

predictor of academic achievement in first-year university pro- 
grams, and hence was— and still is—used as a major basis for selec- 
tion. The later abolition of the external examination system and 
the substitution of ratings and eissessments by individual teachers 
however, had led to substantia! variations in, and between, high 
schools in the range of grades given to students showing p?.rticu- 
lar levels of scholastic competence. .Vs a result, universities in the 
province have become increasingly worried by their growing in- 
ability to use Grade l.S averages as the basic criterion for admis- 
sion to first-year courses. 

It is somewhat ironic that the Service for Admission to Col- 
leges and Universities(SACU), which was set up during the 1960s 
to provide nationwide objective tests which could be used to aug- 
ment traditional university selection procedures, has now been 
largely discontinued as a result of lack of financial support from 
provincial governments and universities. The irony is that some 
Ontario universities in the early 1970s discontinued SACU sup- 
port because Grade 13 averages alone were reasonably adequate 
predictors of future academic performance. Many of these same 
universities are now proposing the establishment of their own en- 
trance examinations as quality control mechanisms. ■ 

')0 
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Ai this poiiu, \vc should examine the iir.pHcalions of the 
lorci^oin.^ ()1)SLMA aiioiis in icnns ol" the dLMiiancl lor part- 
lime uiulcrgraduaie programs. As the Tina! eommeni above 
sii^i^esis, we would iiol expec t suhsianlial nimd^ers ol part- 
time underi^raduate students to he drawn from the high 
school student body which, in past years, actually attained 
the academic credentials required lor university admis- 
sion. pn the other hand, we would e:<pect substantial 
numbers to he drawn from those who i^radualed IVom 
;irrade 12 or who lel'l from earlier i.n'adcs, as well as Ironv 
those tirade 13 i^rachiaies who did not achieve a grachiation 
standini^ high enough to i^ive them immediate achnission to 
a program of full-time university studies. The mode ol en- 
try to part-time studies tor many such academically unqual- 
ified students is through the malurc student and special 
student admissions progr;mis, one or both ol which exist, 
with some insiituiion.d variations, at a!l universities in the 
province. The mature student program is generally designed 
to enable older students (usually 21 years of age and over) 
to qualifv for achnission as a regidar full-time or part-time 
student solely on the basis of successful performance in ap- 
titude and achievement tests or, alternatively, on the basis 
of successful performance in one luulergraduatc course at 
the firu year level. I'hc special stude}it program, though 
a less common mode of achnission than the mature student 
program, enables academically uncjualified students of uny 

22. Until a few years ago. however, one route to professional educa- 
tion beyond the grade 13 lev^^l which attracted many students 

■ was a one-year elemental^- school teacher's certificate course at 
an Ontario teachers' college. This course pattern, which no longer 
exists, appealed to many grade 13 graduates who did not achieve 
university admissions standing, as well as to many graduates 
(especially women) who did achieve such a standing. As shown 
in Chapter 2, the impact of this pattern of further education 
upon the demand for part-tim^? credit studies in the provincial 
universities has been profound. 

23. In somc;^ universities regular admission may be based on perform- 
ance in preuniversity preparatory courses. In other universitii^s, 
no formal academic criteria are applied. 
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age to take a given inimber ol" C{)urses, usualU' on a pan- 
time basis. Suceessl'ul peiioniKinee \n some or all o! ihese 
courses will tjualily ihe special siudeni lor formal admis- 
sion lo a (lej^^rec program, regardless ol his or lier age and 
previous educational experienced*^ 

Ihe malure and special studeni rcgulalions are of funda- 
memal importance to an adequaie appreciation oi oppor- 
uinity structures lor pari-time undergraduate stuches in 
Oniario. Since themajorii\- ol pari-iime university students 
are mature achihs, ihe malure siudeni rcgulalions provide 
a vital means of access university stucUcs lor ihe older 
student who (U)es not possess the re(|uired academic stand- 
ing lor achiiission to universitv. Mosl malure sludent and 
special student admissions schemes require tliat partici- 
pating students commence their siudies on a part-time 
basis, irrcspcclive of whether or not they subsequently 
move into lull- time studies.'-'' Acceptance by the universities 



24. For example, Curlcton University in Ottawa admits special stu- 
dents to regular full-time, and part-time status in the Faculty of 
Arts after at least four full coursei, arc passed with a C-standing 
or higher in at least two full .:ourses or equivalent. However, 
higher achievement in a snallcr number of courses may be substi- 
tuted. In 1975-76, Carlcton University cnrollcd a small number 
of special students (139) in the full-time day division, and 4,082 
special students in the part-time evening division. 

25. It is obviously of some interest, from the perspective of access to 
higher education in Ontario, to ascertain the proportions of ma- 
ture students and special students who ultimately move into regu- 
lar programs of full-time studies. Such data are unfortunc^tcly not 
easy to come by. However, in a study of all full-time undergradu- 
ate students at Queen's University who first enrolled on a full- 
time basis at the age of 23 or older, this author found that of the 
139 students, from a total population of 198 students, who re- 
sponded to his questionnaire, 80 respondents--58%— had initially 
qualified under the university's mature student regulations. This 
statistic docs not tell us the proportion of all mature students at 
Queen's University who went on to enroll in full-time programs, 
but it does indicate that the mature student regulations do pro- 

. ^-'ide real opportunities for ambitious older students (sec Pike, 
1975). 
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and colleges of substiuitial numbers of stiulents in these 
categories is one ract(U- which helps to explain the increases 
in part-time enrollments which we shall explore in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Social Factors in Academic Selection 
Up to this point, little has been said about the interlinkage 
between academic selection and patterns of social inequal- 
ity in the Ontario educational system, ll is, however, al- 
most a socic^logical truism in Western countries that aca- 
demic streaming in high school, combined with university 
admissions standards designed to exclude those students 
who are considered to be insufficiently prepared or poor 
academic risks, will exclude from, university disproportion- 
ately large numbers of young people of lower-class and 
lower-middle-class origins. Among them will be large num- 
bers of particular racial and ethnic minorities-e.g., in the 
Canachan context, \nnh .Xmerican hKiians, some Southern 
European migrant groups. West Indian immigrants, and 
others. I'hcre are two obvious explanations for this phe- 
nomenon, l-irst, such young people arc likely to perform 
less well in school than middle-class and majority group 
childrer and arc therefore less likely to remain in school 
up to ihe academic level at which they would qualify for 
university admission, Secondly, a variety of motivational 
and financiaJ factors-including the direct and indirect 
costs of attending university— may act as effcctive'barriers 
to participation for lower-class childi even where they 
show substantial scholastic ability, runhermore, it is gen- 
erally the case that in educational systems offering a choice 
at the postsecondary level between a university system and 
a community college system which accepts somewhat 



26. This statement assumes that they have been attending school in 
Canada, which in the case of many migrants, may not have been 
the .case. 
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lower academic qiuilificatioiis and changes lower feesr' rel- 
atively more lower-class aiul lower-income studeiUs will i)e 
1 oil nd in community collei^es than in the universities. 

As recent research suidies show, the processes oi social 
selection in the Ontario educational system are no excep- 
tion to the patterns just describecL For example, a suivey 
of approximately 9,000 students enrolled in the provincial 
schools in 1971 revealed that anule 12 students who were 
the s{)ns and daughters of professional and managerial fa- 
thers were ahiiost twice as likely lo complete ^rade 13 as 
were the sons and dau^hters of semi-skilled and unskilled 
manual workers (Porter, Porter, and Blishen, 1973: Table 
2-2, p, Similarly, when asked whether they expected 
to graduate from university after leaving high school, about 
two thirds of the children from professional homes ans- 
wered in the affirmative compared .with about 43% of the 
children of white collar workers and 25% of children of 
semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers {op, c/7., Table 
2-3, p. 48). These differences in social class aspirations and 
expectations were not eliminated in comparisons which 
maintained a control for students' mental ability. Even, 
among the top third of grade 12 students in terms of meas- 
ured mental abihty, 68% of those from professional and 
managerial families, compared with 4G% from routine 
white collar and skilled manual l)ackgrounds and 35% from 
semi-skilled and unskilled manual backgrounds, expected 
that they would go on to.. university alter completing high 
school studies {op, ciL, Table 3-4, p. 91). 

This, and similar studies, makes it clear that a ::ubstan- 
tial number of talented students from routine white collar 

27. The standard Ontario C.V.Vr tuition fee (1976-77) is $125 per 
semester or S250 per academic year for most fnll-time post- 
secondary programs. Student activity fees in the » egion of S20 
may be added to this latter figure. In contrast, the standard On- 
tario university tuition fee for a full-time itndergraduate student 
in arts, or science is S600 for the regular session, plus additional 
interest and activity fees. All fees, both in CAATs .ind universi- 
ties, are scheduled to rise somewhat in 197 7-78. 
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and maniuil backgrounds (with i^irls very heavily repre- 
sented)^^ either do not wish or are unable to pursue uni- 
versity studies ai'ier the end of hi^h school. This bsena- 
tion is laMierallv eoni'irmed hv various studies in Ontario 
which reveal that the children of the professional and man- 
agerial classes, and from higher income families, are over- 
rcprcscntcd among iuU-time university students in terms oi 
their numbers in the gcnerLtl population (see, for example, 
Pike, 1970: /mssim). On the other hand, if the universities 
tend to attract a partictdarly high proportion of upper and 
upper-middle-class youth, the CAATs would appear to ap- 
peal to a somewhat m{)re representative cross section oi 
the Ontario population — including more scholastically 
bright students from routine white-collar and manual work- 
ing class homes. To return to the 1971 sur\ey referred to 
above, only 2% of the scholastically bright sons from pro- 
fessional and managerial backgrocnd in grade 12 at the 
time of the survey expected to s^o on to community col- 
lege, compared with 1 7% of the equivalent scholastic cate- 
gory of grade 12 boys in the rotitine white collar and 
skilled manual groups, and 18% of the equivalent semi- 
skilled and unsjcilled manual group (op. c/7.. Table 3-9, 
p. 102)-^ Many of the students from these latter two 
occupational categories would presumably be covered by 
the general description of CAAT students provided lo 

28. The authors of the above report found that lower-class girls A^re 
particularly thwarted in their ambitions for postsccondar>' educa- 
tion. The gap between the numbers of lower-class female respon- 
dents who would have liked to go to university and the numbers 
of this group who expected to go to university was wider than 
for axiy other social category of the responding population. 

29. The ^'scholastically bright** again refers to the top third of stu- 
dents in the survey in terms of mental ability. The equivalent 
percentages for grade 12 girls in this top third- of ability , who 
wished to go to C.-\.-\Ts was 6% of the professional and mana- 
.geriuT group, 13% of the routine white collar and skilled manual 
grou:p and 12% of the semi-skilled and unskilled group. However, 
6. 35 and 13%, respectively, of the scholastically bright girls in 
these categories wanted to go to a teachers* college compared 
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researcher Cecily W'alson hy On lari( > C^AA T adniinistraiors 
in the early years ol' ihis decade. The achninislraiors, as she 
noted in her re\ ie\v, "hehexe thai the siiulenis come (von^ 
families with no tradition ol' posisecondary study, where 
the parenis^iK'clTj)Vii'uuf'Tfn(l Taniil y income place ihem iri a 
class lower than the inii\ersiiy siudeni. The administrators 
had the impressit)n, alilu)Uj;^h unable to demonsir.ue it sia- 
listicLilly, thai their sluden is were ch'awn from nppei' work- 
miil; class and while ct)llai' homes; ihey were not middle- 
class'^ (Watson, 1973: p. 83). 

We can only specidaie on the extent to which various 
cultural, financial, and social factors explain these patterns 
of social selection. For exam|)le, it is the firm opinion of 
the authors of the 1971 siu'vcy referred to above (Marion 
Porter, John Porter, and Bernard BHshen) that financial 
factors still play a substantial part in dissuading lower in- 
come studenis from university attendance in Ontario, de- 
spite the availability of various forms of financial aid {o/). 
(■/'/., esp. chaps. \' and On ihe other hand, it should be 
pointed out that tuition fees in On lario universities are rela- 
tively low, and that it has been official policy to keep diem 
lU a low' level in order to facilitvUe Lu^cess to hij^hcr educa- 
tic)n for lower inc(^me stiulents."^^^ In this author's opinion, 
we certainly caiuiot discount the impa.n of financial fac- 
tors—and especially the indirect costs and forci^one earn- 
ings associated with attencbmce at university~biU wc must 
also pay due consideration to the less tangible impact of 
many other social and cidlural factors. To lake a specific 
illustration, one examined in the following cha[)ter, the 



with negligible proportions of the male grade 12 students (Porter, 
Porter and Blishen, Table 3-9. p. 102). For comment on the ele- 
mentary* school teachers certificate course in Ontario, see foot- 
note 22 of this chapter. 
30. For details of tuition fees see footnote 27. The elitist and expen- 
sive private universities in the United States have no equivalent 
in Ontario. 
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pLirticioLition ol" women in rull-iimc university undcri^rLulu- 
Litc studies in the province, although it is grLiduLdly inereas- 
ing, reiTiLuns relatively low. To exphun this phenomenon 
miiinly in luKmciLil terms is doubtful, exeept insol'ar as par- 
ents, especially if low income, might be less willing to send 
a daughter than a son to universiiy. Any such explanation 
would certainU* Involve a detailed anaK'sis of existing edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities for women, their 
patterns of aspirations, and prevailing patterns of famiK* 
structure and childhearing. In any event, as will be seen 
shortly, many women appear to be overc<^ming current 
barriers and restrictions to full-time studies through partici- 
pation in part-time programs. 

Concluding Remarks 

In rl!^View, we may brielly summarize some of the main 
points made in the foregoing analysis. First, it is reasonable 
to claim that the system of public education in Ontario is a 
relatively open one; an absence of major academic barriers 
permits the retention of the majority of young people in 
school to the grade 12 level ancl offers substantial postjec- 
ondary opportunities to grade 12 graduates in the form of 
the Colleges of .Applied Arts and Technology. Further- 
more, while the grade 13 year is essentially an academically 
selective preuniversity year (somewhat modeled after the 
pattern of the sixth form in Kngland),. a substantial minor- 
ity of students do proceed to grade 13; of those students 
who graduate from this grade, the majority go on to uni- 
versity or some other form of pc^stsecondary education. In 
addition, the impact of selective academic admissions poli- 
cies at the university entrance levei has been somewhat 
modified through the establishment of mature student and 
special student admission schemes. It seems fair to say that 
in comparison with the highly academically selective edu- 
cational systems in some Kuropean countries, the number 
of scholastically talented students who i\o not go on to 
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full-time higher education in Ontario is relatively small. 

Secondly, and n(/t\vithstandini; the forei^oim; conclusion, 
the pattern.s ol academic seleciicMi which do exist within 
the public educationLil system of the pro\incc, especially if 
taken in conjunction '.;'ith the influence of various social, 
cuiturLil, Lind economic factors, are sufficient to account 
for a fairly substantial .vr^c/V// bias in favor of the upper and 
upper-middle chisses amon^^ <^vuc\c 13 students and students 
enrolled in fu.ll-tirne university programs. This bias appears 
to persist even when measured mental ability is contr{)lled, 
and pr{)bably means that there are still relatively lan^e num- 
bers of U)wer-class and lower-middle-<:^iss youth in the 
province with the menial ability to profit froni university 
\vh{) do not on to full-time undergraduate studies (al- 
though, as wc ha\e sc 'n, some of these students rare at- 
tracted to the CAATs). In addition, the element o\' iiUcr- 
gt'iw rat tonal ijicquaiify linked to educational chant;e in On- 
tario p(^ints to the existence of a substantial pool of older 
adults of all social hackt^ounds who \N'ere initially denied 
the opp{)rtunity for participation in any form of postsec- 
ondary study after the completion of their hij^h school 
studies. 

Finally, although we have not yet explored the matter 
in detail, the partici*pation of women in full-time university 
programs is still relatively K)w (they C{)nsUtuti.* a S(;me"what 
larger proportion of students in community colleges). Until 
recently, on the other hand, a substantial number o f grade 
13 female graduates entered one-year programs of teacher 
certification in the provii\cial teachers' colleges. 
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Part-time studies for credit have a long history in the uni- 
versities of Ontario. As early as 1889 Queen's University in 
Kingston made arrangements whereby individuals not resi- 
dent at the University during the academic year could ob- 
tain credit towards a B.A. degree (Blyth, 1976: p. 9). In 
1905 the University of Toronto began its first summer ses- 
sion, the first venture of . this type by any university in 
Canada (Blyth, op, citr. p. 6). In these, as in most major ex- 
tension developments of the following decades, emphasis 
was on the provision of part-time credit facilities to teach- 
ers employed in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. The role of part-time programs as a means of pro- 
viding degree-level education to teaching personnel has al- 
ways been of great importance in Ontario, as in the other 
Canadian provinces. At the present time, however, this role 
appears to be undergoing a relative decline in significance. 

The publication in 1972 of the report of the Commis- 
sion on Post-Secondary Kducation in Ontario (COPSE) 
stimulated much discussion and debate on the provision of 
opportunities for part-time credit studies in the province. 
. We have iilready noted the importance of this report, v\^ich 
was recently described by the author of a Unesco report 
on international trends in adult education in glowing terms: 
'*surcly there has never been, within a single polity, such a 
clear call for wholesale reform of the whole educational 
system backed by such an abundance of solid evidence and 
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hard thinking" (Lowe, 1976: p. 28). Among its nniny rcc- 
ommcnchitions, ^hc COPSE report suggested that ''the piirt- 
time student should have a range andiciuality of . learning 
opportunities equal to those available to full-time students" 
(COPSK, p. 44), and also favored the establishment of an 
Open Academy of Ontario as a wholly new institution de- 
signed to provide learning through innovative methods and 
new settings (COPSE, p. 45).^ In the opinion of the report, 
such an institution was necessary as an alternative {o exist- 
ing institutionalized echieation: Although colleges and 
universities are likely to remain leading centres of contin- 
uing education in Ontario we do not think that thcN' can 
accomplish this task alone without seriously ercxhng their 
inU^grity through overloading" (p. 45). 

Enrollment in Part-rime Credit Programs 
Changes over a 1 3-year period in the numbers and propor- 
tions of full-time and part-time students in various cate- 
gories are detailed in Tables 2> 3, and 4. The main points 
can be summarized as follows: 

' During the period between 1962-63 and 1970-71 the 
increase in part-time enrollments in undergraduate pro- 
grams given during the regular university session was 
rgMatively far greater than the increase in regular session 
full-lime enrollments over the same period. However, be- 
tween f971 and 1975 the absolute increase in the num- 
ber of part-time enrollments was fairly small, the rate of 
increase actually lower than full-time undergracUuite en- 
rollments (Table 2), .\t the grachiate level, the propor- 
tionate enrollment of part-time students rose substan- 
tially and consistently between 1965-66 and 1974-75 
(Table 2). 

When unchiplicated summer session enrollments are added 
to part-time regular'session enrollments, the proportion 



I. Some features of the proposed Open Academy arc described in 
Chapter 5. 
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of pLirt-timc students iimong all university students can 
be seen to have risen slightly between 1971 and 1974 (in 
contrast to the slight decline seen in the regular session). 
In 1971^74, part-time enroMnients constituted almost 
hair of all student registrations (Table 3). However, 
while Table .3 attempts to avoid duplication (i.e., count- 
ing twice those students registered on a part-time basis 
diu'ing both the rL\gular and summer sessions), it is prob- 
able thai an unknown 'proportion of parl-'linu' enroll- 
ments consis^ted actually of full-time students registered 
on 'd /Hirt-ti)nc basis in certain evening and summer pro- 
grams." For this reason, it should not be assumed that 
airincreases in part-time enrollments consist solely of a 
growing participation among persons normally engaged 
in. activities other than full-time study. 

Long-term statistical data for full-time and part-time en- 
rollments in the Ontario CAA Ts are not available. How- 
ever, Ihe niost recent figures, for 1973-74, show that 
over one half of student registrations in credit programs 
in the CAATs were classified [la parl'limc. 

While the number of women in full-time regular session 
undergraduate programs has been increasing rapidly 
since the early 1960s, in part-time regular session under- 
graduate programs the number of women has been con- 
sistently higher than the female full-time participation 
rates. By 1972-73 the rapid increase reached the point 
of women constituting over half of the part-time under- 
graduate student body ( Fable 2, A). While- female partic- 
ipation in full-time graduate studies showed some in- 
crease between 1962-G3 and 1972-73 (although it was 
still very low in the latter year), the participation of 
women, in part-time graduate studies changed very little 
over the same period; proportionately, it was actually 

2. According to slalisiics provided to the author by Atkinson Col- 
lege at York University, which concentrates on teaching part- 
time studcnt.s, some 845 students out of a total of 10,029 regis-' 
tered in the regular session were full-time York students. Kor the 
1976 summer ses.sion at Atkinson, full-time York students consti- 
iuicd 2r% of LiJl summer session registrations. 
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TABLK 3 

Combined Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollments 
in All Full-Time and Part-Time University Credit Studies, 
Including Summer School Enrollments 
(Ontario: 1970-74) 









%P/Tof 


Year 


Full-time 


Part-time 


*rotal 


1970-71 


121,115 


104,376 


46.5 


1971-.72 


134,419 


111,077 


45.2 


1972-73 


135,024 


117,402 


46.5 


1973-74 


138,743 


124,1 i i (est.) 


47.2 



Sources: 

Statistics Canada, Education in Canada, A statistical Review for the 
period 1971-72 and 1972-73; 1975 Table 42; and for 1974.75, Sta- 
tistics Canada, Advance Statistics of Education /P75-76,Ottavva: In- 
formation Canada, 1975, Table 8, p. 48. Statistics Canada, Enroll- 
ment in Continuing Education Programs 1973-74, Ser\'icc Bulletin, 
Education, Science, Culture Division, Dec. 1975, Tables 1 and 3. 



TAULi: 4 

Full- and Part-Time Individual Enrollments 
for Credit in CAATS 
(Ontario: 1973-74) 

%P/Tof 

Year Full-time Part-time Total 

1973-74 ^ 51,987 - 64,666 55.4 

Source: 

Unpublishrd data from Ontario Ministry of Universities and Colleges. ^ 

lower than fcmiilc lull-time pariieipation in gniduate 
.stuclie.s in 1972-73. It should also be mentioned that in 
1971-72 women constituted 45.5%orall postsocondary 
nonuniversity enrollments, whieh at the time ^included 
enrollment in nursing schools, teachers' colleges, and 
CAATs. ^ 
The 1976 report of the Ontario Kconomic Council on 
Education in the Province described the growth in part- 
time enrollments, both' in CAATs and universities, as **tre- 
mendous" (p. 18). There is certainly some justification for 
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this adjective as a description of increases in pari-lime 
credit enrollments during the 1960s, hui it is hardly apt for 
the somewhat sluggish rate of increase during 197 1 -75/^ Qn 
the other hand, a complete analysis .of !"ull- aiul part-time 
enrollment rates requires consideration of the populations 
from which the students arc drawn. :\h)st full-time students 
arc drawn from the rapidly expanding 18-24 population 
pool, whereas the expansion of the older population pool 
from which most part-time students are drawn has been 
much less rapid— in fact» between 1964-65 and 1974>75 the 
population aged 18-24 was increasing at a rate twice as 
fast'as that of the older population (Waniewicz, 1976: 
p. 4). This differc!ice obviously affects any assessment of 
increases. 

This point aside, it is still valuable to imderline the sub- 
stantial involvement of Ontario's adult population in some 
form of post-high .school studies. For example, the statis- 
tics in Appendix I show a total of over 500,000 studeius 
enrolled in credit and nonci*edil courses at universities and 
colleges in the province in 1973-74. Even allowing for some 
double-counting of students, the degree oP enrollment in 
that year was patently large for a total adult population of 
less than five million between the ages of 18 and 69. More-' 
over, it should be pointed out that these enrollment statis- 
tics do not include people m a wide variety of formal and 
nonformal learning programs which exist outside the school 
and postsccoudar\* system. Sc^ne indication of the actual 
extent of participation in such programs can, however, be 

3. The Ontario Kconomic Council appears lo have been talking 
about trends in part-time credit enrollments rather than in non- 
credit enrollments to which the adjective might more appropri- 
ately apply. In any case, based on the evidence of their cited 
source.? of reference, they appear to have been extrapolating from 
patterns of growth in part-time enrollments which occurred dur-' 
ing the 1960s, ahhough there is little doubt that the report meant 
the description to apply to current as well as earlier trends in 
part-time enrollments. 
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gained IVom the lindings of a recent survey of the part-time 
stiuhes in the province (Waniewic/, op, cit.). This survey re- 
vealed that ahout 1,400,000 people-or about 30% oT the 
Ontario popuhuion between a,i^e 18 and ()9~are, or were 
reccntU', involved in some type of systematic learninir. 
activity. Such activities included not only formal study 
within schools, colle,i^es, and universities, but also courses 
iriven by a number of other a,^e^cies, such' as employers, 
cultural organi/iUions and community .i^roups, as well as 
self-directed I'earning projects (Waniewic/, passim). 

Choices of Programs of Study 

We now move from a general anaK sis of trends in part-time 
enrollments to a comparison of the main fields of study 
chosen by full-time and part-time students in the universi- 
ties of the province. Statistics for the community colleges 
are regrettably not available. Tables 5 and 6, although 
based upon data limited to one academic year in the early 
part of this decade, reveal the following general patterns of 
course choice and specialization among students enrolled 
during the regular session. 

In comparison with the full-time -undergraduate body, 
both male and female part-time students were heavily 
concentrated in the humanities and social sciences. There 
was relatively little involvement of part-time students in 
■ he various disciplines of the natural sciences. Commerce 
..ttracted a relativcK' large proportion of men studying 
on a part-time basis. In tlie case of women pursuing part- 
time undergraduate programs, the disciplines witiiin the 
broad field of the humanities cmd social sciences were 
f)vcrvvhelmingly favored- 

Among graduate students, the tendency for part-time 
students to be concentrated in the humanities and social 
sciences was again apparent, although graduate studies in 
education were a much more common field of speciali- 
zation for part-time than for full-time students. There 
was also a relatively substantial part-time enrollment of 



TABLES 

Field of Specialization in Regular Session Full-Time and Part-Time Undergraduate Programs 



1971-72 

FULLFIME PART-TIME 



, field 


Males 


% 


Females 


% 


Males 


% 


Females 


Humanities and 
















Social Sciences 


28,881 


39.7 


26,006 


58.4. . 


15,995 


66.5 


' 20,785 


Pure Science 


12,324^ 


17.0 


3,672, 


. 8.2' 


;i,270 


5.3 


389 


Education 


4,200 ■ 


5.8 


, 3,576 . 


8.0 ' 


■■303- 


1.3 


143 


Engineering and 
















Applied Sciences 


8,717 


12.0 . 


114 


0.2 


135 


0,5 


1 


Commerce 


3,283 


4.5 


' 332- 


0.7 


, 1,735 


7.2 


209 


Medical Studies" 


1,685 


2.3 ' 


386 


0.9 


3 


* 


3 


Nursing 


27 ■ 


* 


1,712 


3.8 


5 


* 


298 


Other (including no 
















specialization) 


13,525 




8,740 


19.7 


4.589 


' 19.1 


, 3,129 




72,642 


100.0 


44,538 


100.0 


24,035 


100.0 


24,957 



V= less than O.r/o 



Somtr. Statistics Canada, Einadm in Camh, 1975, di„ Tables 43 and 49. 
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men in the fields of engineering and applied science al- 
though, as in the case of undergraduate studies, part- 
time student participation was low in the physical sci- 
ences, mathematics, and the health fields. 

There is little reason to believe that these patterns of 
program specialization have changed drastically since 1971. 
What they undoubtedly reveal is the impact of the com- 
bined influence of student preferences and student oppor- 
tunities: the choice of programs is determined not only by 
the preferences of part-time students for particular fields 
of studies but also by the varying extent to which different 
program options may be partially or, wholly undertaken on 
a part-time basis. More pointedly, part-time studies at the 
graduate level are well-established, and quite acceptable, in 
the field of education, but it would be a brash and naive 
student who hoped to convince a medical school that he or 
she should be allowed to undertake and complete an MD. 
through courses taken on a part-time basis. However, what 
is perhaps most relevant to the discussion at this point is 
the clear fact that the growth of part-time enrollments for 
credit in the universities of the province has been concen- 
trated far more heavily in some faculties and departments 
than in others. This concentration has usually necessitated 
some expansion of teaching resources and facilities in these 
facidties and departments— and has made them somewhat 
vulnerable to a variety of organizational problems which 
might well occur if there were to be any. future major shifts 
in the subject preferences of part-time students or a major 
overall decline in the level of demand for part-time studies. 

Finally, one featiire of the demand for part-time pro- 
grams which is not really apparent in the data, is the strong 
vocational orientation which characterizes many part-time 
students. Administrators of university extension programs 
with whom the author had contact during his research fre- 
quently described part-time students engaged in undergrad- 
uate studies as mature persons who initially undertook 
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TABLE 6 

Field of Specialization in Reguhr Session Full-Time and Part-Time Graduate Programs 

1971-72 

FULL-TIME PART-TIME 



Field Males % Imib % Males Females % 

Humanities and 

Social Sciences 5,613 44.0 2,256 61.9 3,462 56.7 ' 921 59.8 
Mathematics and 



1,842 14.5 168 4.6 279 4.6 33 2.1 
■Education 465 3.6 249 6.8 1,542 25.3 486 31.5 



1,635 12.8 33 0.9 ■ 615 10.1 12 0.7 

Health Professions 1,905 15.0 495 il6 63 1.0 57 .3.7 
Other (including 

uncbified) _]3 jy _444 j_2| Ji _?? 2.1 

12,735 100.0 3,645 100.0 6,105 100,0 , 1,542, lOO.O 

Source: Statistics Canada, Umlm in Omia, 1 975, op, ciL, Tables 45 and 50. 
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these studies to obtain academic credciuials which would 
be of imniediiue vahie iu the economic market.'* The voca- 
tional orientation in part-time studies is certainly evident 
at the present time in the heavy demand for admission to 
part-time prot^ram.s in such fields as commerce, public ad- 
ministration, and social work. For example, at W'oodsworth 
College (the College ol the University ol Toronto which 
caters exclusively lo part-time students), commerce enrolls 
m6re part-time students than any otlier field. At Atkinson 
College (the cciuivalcnt college of York University), admis- 
sions quotas are now necessary to cope with demand lor 
places in imdergraduate programs in social work, bitsiness, 
and administrative studies.'^ In the context of declining en- 
rollments among the universities' traditional part-time cli- 
entele of school teachers, this suggests that the next few 
years may witness a substantial effort by many universities 
to compete for part-time students through a wider provi- 
sion of programs with a strong vocational content. 

-Personal, Educational and Social Characteristics 
of Part-Time Students 

Age Distribution 

Students who enroll in part-time credit programs at univer- 
sities are, not surprisingly, older on average than their full- 
time counterparts. This is demonstrated in Table 7,. which 
shows the age-distribution of full-time and part-time under- 
graduate and graduate students enrolled in the regular uni- 
versity session of 1974-75. Of .undergraduates 25 years of 

4. A shift in interest towards vocationally oriented studie.s has al.so 
been apparent among full-time students, a trend noted in the On- 
tario Kconomic Council's Report on Education, p. 18; There is no 
reason to find this shift, in cither case, incompatible with intellec- 
tual interests and rewards of university study. 

5. Inlbrmatibn received from administrators at both colleges. In the 
case of the piu't-time students in commerce and business, a sub- 
stantial number already have degrees but arc studying forqualifi- 
catit^ns as chartered accountants. 

5i . 
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TABLE 7 

Full-Time and Pari-Time Regular Session 
University Students 
Distribution by Age 

(Ontario: 1974-75) 

UNl)KRGRADUATi:S 



Age % Full-time % Fart-time 

Under 20 25.4 1.5 

20-24 57.8 . 23.0 

25-29 6.8 28.6 

30-34 1.5 16.9 

35-39 10.2 

40-44 ' 1.0 

45-49 14.8 
over 49 

Unknown 7.5 5.0 

100.0 100.0 

Nos.. 130,615 56,875 

GRADUATKS 

Age ' % Full-time % Fart-time 
Under 20 

20-24 9.0 

25-29 42.3 36.2 

30-34 14.0 25.6 

35-39 .12.6 

40-44 8.6 

45:49 14.8 
over 49 

Unknown 1.6 1.8 

100.0 100.0 

Nos. 16,516 10,735 



Source: 

Sliitistical data supplied by Ontario Ministry of Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 
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age or over, only 9% were rull-timc compared with 71% 
part-time imdergraduales. Al i he .graduate lesel, just under 
23% of students aged 30 years and over were lull time; :)8% 
ol" this group were pari-llme. Nonetheless, it should be 
noted that the great majority ol" students enrolled part- 
time in undergraduate and graduate courses were under 35 
in 1 974-75 -a fact w^hich indicates that pari-time studies 
tend to attract people in their mid to late twenties and 
early thirties. PresumabK many persons in these age cate- 
gories are still in the process of seeking academic and Voca- 
tional ([ualirications which will be of immediate, or future, 
benefit to them in employment/* 

Once again, it is regrettable that (hita on the age distribu- 
tion of students enrolled in the CAATs are not immedi- 
ately available. 

Another limiting factor is that statistics on the age dis- 
tribution of male And fcmide part-time university students 
are not based on the complete part-time population. Wow- 
c-ver, I'able 8, which draws its data fr(jm a large-scale sur- 
vey of postsecondary students carried out by Statistics 
Canachi in 1974-75, provides good evidence that female un- 
dergraduate students in Ontario who are studying part-time 
tend to be older on average than their male part-time col- 
leagues. For example, 29.4% of the female undergraduate 
respondents to the si.uvey who were studying part-time 
were over the age of 35 eomjjarcd with just 19.5% of the 
male part-time students.' This finding is hardly unexpected 

G. In his survey of harheiors' degree students carried out in 1971, 
Sta^a-r tound that summer session students tended to be slightly 
younger on average than regular session part-time students. The 
mean age fo.- summer session\\vas 28,5 years and regular session, 
31.1 yeiu-s (Stager, 1972: pp. 6-7). 

7. Some eaution should be used in a comparison of the age data for 
part-time undergraduate students contained in Tables 7 and 8 
partly because some of the age categories differ slightly between 
the two tables, and also because the age distribution in Tabic 8 
excludes an age iniknown category. In all probability. Tabic 7 
provides a more accurate picture of the total age distribution of 
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TABLE 8 
Distribution by Age and Sex 
Part-Time Regular Session Undergraduate Students 



1974-75 



Age Categories 



% Male 



% Female 



Under 20 



4.4 
21.5 
40.0 
14.6 
6.1 
8.5 
3.9 
l.O 



1.3 
23.3 
30.6 
15.4 
12.7 
6.2 
5.5 
5.0 



20-24 
25-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 



Over 50 



100.0 



100.0 



Nos. 



17,705 



19,293 



Source: 

Unpublished data from Post- Secondary Student Suwcy 1974-75, repro- 
duced with permission of Statistics Canada. A considerable body of na- 
tional data from this survey is published in Educational Support Branch of 
Department of the Secretary of State, So, no Characteristics of Post- 
Secondary Stude-its in Canada, Ottawa: Thorn Press, 1976. 

in view of a tendency tor many women to enter part-time 
studies after the early years of childbcaring and childraising 
(see ^hc next section). 

A lack of rcl ey an t.^ statistics prevents tracing degrees of 
continuity and change over time in the age-distribution of 
the part-time student population. The opportunity for 
more detailed research might be pcissible in the part-time 
populations of those universities and colleges which have 
age records easily accessible to the researcher. Although 
not generally backed up by statistics, it has been suggested 
to the author by some exteiision administrators that the 
average age of part-time undergraduate students in the 

total 'uM-time and part-time undergraduate populations, but Table 8, 
nonetheless, provides a reasonably ii.ccuratc picture of differences 



in age distribution by sex. 
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province iiKiy well he droppiiiti as the result oi* u miniher ol 
inlluencies: most luUably, the decline in the si/c of the 
teacher constituency (which has tended to include a rela- 
tively larL;e number of older students); the developnuMit by 
some universities i)\ sl)i ciai stud* 'il programs lor academi- 
cally unciualilied students beyond the a^e ol compulsory 
schooling; and linally, a possible shift oi' intercst Irom lull- 
time to part-time studies among ycnmg pc'^ople in the 18-24 
age group. 

Women and Part- Time Stuciies 

The substantial, and increasing, participation of women 
in pai't-time undergraduate programs- heavily concentrated 
in the luuuauilies and social scieiu'cs- should be viewed in 
the context Ol* a variety ol* social, cultural, and economic 
factors: the rclalively low participation rates of young wo- 
men in full-time postsecoiulary studies; the tendency lor 
many married women to embark up(Mi part-time studies in 
order to fulfill their educational ambitions (.)nce their chil- 
dren are of school age; Lincl the likelihood that even those 
women who have actjuired an appropriate career training 
will suffer to a greater extent from obsolescence of their 
knowledge than male workers able to pursue an uninter- 
rupted career. Since almost all relevant studies fail to break 
down the occupational information by sex, there is little 
Canadian data on the employment patterns of women who 
pursue part-time uni\ersity credit stucUcs. Bui it is worth 
noting that 20% ol' the 19,000 Ontario female undergradu- 
ates studying part-time who responded to the'Statistics Can- 
-ada Survey (1971-7.5, ( //.) c laimed they were engaged 
in hf)Usehold duties, while antjther 9'/() defined themselves 
as 7/0/ i')nf)l()\C(l- figures \v'hich reveal a substantial number 
of housewi\'es among the female part-time population. As 

8. Unpublished staiirtical data from ihc Post-Secondary' Student 
Suna^y 19 74-75 provided by Statistics Canada and the Office of 
the Secretary of State. . 
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Gisclda Schadc has noted, with rcrcrcncc to the admission 
of substantial numbers of housewives to Britain's Open 
University, one of the clear suc:cesses that the O.U. can 
claim is that it oirers married women a chance to come 
back to study, since they lend to be a ^Moup which, in her 
words, 'Miad to drop mil of the traditional educational and 
occupational s\'stem" (Schade, 1972: p. 480). In Ontario 
also, the high participation of women, including house- 
wives, in part-time undergracluate courses for credit, sug- 
gests that the universities can claim a similar degue of suc- 
cess in attracting li group which would otherwise confront 
serious difficulties in their efforts to obtain a postsecond- 
ary education. ' 

Educational and Occupational Characteristics 
of Part: rime Students 

Research carried out in a number of countries suggests 
that part-time university and college studies tend to have a 
strong appeal (or those persons who already have a rela- , 
lively high academic standing and who are, as this author 
has himself noted with respect to the student body at Brit- 
ain's Open University, ''highly motivated men and women, 
many ol them of working-class origins, who have perceived 
the relevance to them of further education through an 
often long and hard struggle for various professional and 
technical qualifications" (Pike, 1976: p. 127). The rela- 
tively high educational qualifications of students in On- 
tario undertaking part-time undergraduate studies are evi- 
dent from the data contained in Table 9, which is taken 
Irom David Stager's 1971 survey of part-tiine bachelor de- 
gree students (Stager, 1972: ()[). ciL). 

As the table shows, over 70% of the students had ob- 
tained a high school diploma at the grade 12 or grade 13 
level; 15% had ol)tained university degrees or diplomas; 
35% of those in the winter session and 42% of those in the 
summer :>ession had received -a teachers' college (liploma.. 
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TABLK 9 
Educational Attainment of 
Part-Time Bachelor Degree Students 
Winter 1970-71 and Summer 1971 



Educational Attainment 


Winter % 


Summer 'f'l 


High school diploma 


72 


73 


University dcgrcc/diploma 


15 


15 


Teachers* College 
certificate or diploma 


35 


42 


Institute of Tcchnologx' 
diploma 


6 


4 


Nursing School Diploma 


3 


2 


Other 


21 


16 



Sourcf: Staler, op. cir.: T:i!>li' If), p. 19. 



Although not shown in Table 9, it sh{);dd be noted that 
39% {)!' the students in the winter session and 30% in the 
summer session had completed foiu' years ofhif^h school or 
less (i.e. they probably left school from <^rade 12 or earlier 
grades); hence, while some of these students would, un- 
doubtedly have been elit^ible for admission to a Teachers' 
C{)llegc or CAAT, the imiversities would probably have 
been closed to them immediately after the C{)mplelion of 
their high school studies. 

When Stager undertook his research, the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of part-time bachelor's degree students had 
some prior postsccondar\' experience was largely a rcllec- 
fion of the predominance of school teachers (most notably, 
elementar\* school teachers) among the part-lime student 
population. Hence,' as shown in Table 10, no less than 54% 
of those winter session students currently employed at the 
time of the survey were school teachers, and the percentage 
of teachers rose to 67% of the part-time students enrolled 
in the 1971 summer session. Other occupational groups 
well represented were members; of white collar and. semi- 
professional occupations for- whom a university degree 
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lABLK iO 

Occupational Characteristics of Part-Time Hachclor Degree Students 
Winter 1970-71 • nd Summer 1971 





Winter 


Summer 


Occupation 


No. 


% 


No. 


/o 


Teacher — [-Elementary 


49 I 


37. 1 


694 


46.4 


Teacher— High School/ 
other 


226 


17.1 


315 


21.1 


Sales, clerical work 


147 


11.1 


141 


9.4 


Technician 


68 


.").l 


5 1 


3.4 


Nurse 


32 


2.4 


21 


1.4 


(^ommerce or finance 


:)o 


4.2 


45 


3.0 


Outdoor or serv ic c worker 
worker 


18 


1.4 


25 


1.7 


Macl\inc operator 
or craftsman 


18 


1.4 


1 1 


0.7 


Other 


267 


20.2 


194 


9 


Sub-total 


1,322 


100.0 


1,497 


100.0 


No answer 


16 




31 




Not currently em- 
ployed full time 


269 




486 




Total 


1.G07 




2,014 





Source: Based on Slater, op. ci'i,: Table 20. p. 

would prcsnuKibJy provide some oppoiiiiniiy for occupa- 
tionid advancement— that is, sales and clerical workers, 
technicians and, to a lesser dci^rec, ninses and social work- 
ers. However, part-time deiriec studies oifcred little attrac- 
tion to manual workers or, at the other end of the occiipa- 
ti(jn;d class scale, to highly qtuili lied professional personnel. 

These occupational chaiacierislics of part-time bache- 
Kir's degree students in Ontario r;iise two pertinent points: 
one bears on the issue of access lo higher education in the 
province, the other raises a number of questions respecting 
the future role of part-time credit studies in the provincial 
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univLM'siiics. The first point, which will he familiar to those* 
who have followed the ilehaie surrouncUn^ the develop- 
ment of Britain's Open Universil\\ is lhal, despite the exist- 
enee ui' special ^md mature athnissions pro^^rams, part-time 
undergraduate studies in Ontario are not a major instru- 
ment of eduealional and oecupalional upward mol)ility loi 
those in manual occupations. Such studies do little to in- 
crease access to higher learning for working-class people. 
On . the other hand, even if they do not provide a major 
ecjualiziniJ function for this class currcntl\*, there is some 
evidence-drawn mainly from a survey of I9(U)-G9 gradu- 
ates at Atkinson College at York University (Anisef and 
Jansen, l97l)-- lhLU part-time credit studies in the universi- 
ties do attract li relati\ely lari^c number of pet)ple whose 
social origins, if not their current occupations, are working- 
class.^' For these people, part-time studies in Ontario uni- 
versities are the second of two or nu)re secpiential stepping 
stones to upward social. mobility (the first generally being a 
teacher's college diploma and/or a while collar job). More- 
over, many of these people are probably drawn from that 
group of grade 12 and grade 1!^ students who for any num- 
ber of cultural, academic, and economic reasons are unable 
—or unwilling— to embark on a progriim of full-lime univer- 
sity studies directly after the completion of high schooL 

9. For example, the Atkinson graduate survey found that 37% of the 
fathers of Atkinson part-time students were employed in manual 
and routine white eollar occupations at the time of their off- 
springs* attendance at university, compared with only 20% of the 
lathers of the full-time suidents at York University. Similarly , just 
under 51% of the Atkinson graduates* fathers had obtained only 
an elementary- educatioT*.. or no education at all, compared with 
24% of the fathers of reguhu- full-time students. However, a cer- 
tain eaution must be used in interpreting these statistics, not least 
because the Atkinson students were consider;«hly older on average 
than the fuil-l' ae studcij^s, and eould, therefore, be expected to 
have somewhat less welV-educatcd lathers, because their fathers 
would have had fewer educational opportunities. See Anisef and 
J arisen, pp. 8-9. 
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I'hc second point raised l)y the otcupalional ihaiaelcris- 
lics of pari-iinic dc^n/f siiidcnis is the decline of ihc tra- 
ditional clcnu-ntary school tcaihcr clientele as a major 
source of part-time studenls. Ii is se\ere en(iu^h to warrant 
the past rather than the present tense in refcrrintr to the 
teachers' collcj^e pcU t-tinu" uni\ersity secpience as a major 
mode ol social and ;uademic ascent ior older students in 
(he province. The importance of this change deserves sepa- 
rate treatment. 

u 

Declining Teacher (llientclc 

L'niil lairly recently, a person could be initially certified 
to (each in a public elementary school in Ontario on the 
basis ol hii^h school ^raduation and one vcar's professional 
irainini; at a teachers' college. Those who followed this pat- 
tern ol entry 'lo the teacliint; profession weri' thereafter en- 
courat^ed -not the least throui^h the linking of dci^ree cred- 
its to income increments to undertake part-time studies 
leatUni; t() a bachelor's dei^rce. This pattern .)f continuing 
education is the main explanation for the \'ery hi^^h enrt)ll- 
ments of elementary school teachers in the part-time de- 
gree programs of the imi\ ersit ies; indeed, after 1970, cur- 
rent and impending inc reases rn the academic professional 
standards for elementary school teacher certification in the 
province meant that few people chose to enter this sphere 
of teaching unless they, were prepared to work intensiv ely 
towards a university (iegree. In 1972-73, however, the On- 
tario Ministry of KducaticMi instituted the formal rccjuire- 
ment that, as of Septe;nber 197.S, an applicant lor admis- 
sion to a one-year program leading to the elementary 
teaching certificate at a teachers', college would be recjuircd 
to submit evidence of the successful completion of a uni- 
versity degree in arts or science. Thus, by the beginiiing 
ol the 1974-75 academic year, all persons newly certified 

10, I am indcbtcfi to Mario Crcet of il\c (Kficc of Acuflemic Plan- 
ning at Queens Univcrsiiv, for this in.formalion on teacher certifi- 
cation rcc^iiiremcnis, , 

, . 6'j 
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to IcLich in the clciiiciUary scIujoIs of llic province liad 
grLuluaied from a university in Ontario, or its ccjuivalent- 
elsewhere. 

This chani^e in teaeher echiration retjuirements is now 
heginning to have a suhstantial impart upon tlie si/e ol en- 
roUments in the piirt-time erecUt proi^rams of some OiMario 
universities. Nh)st of those teachers who complete their 
trLiinini^ under the old re^^ulations have now completed a 
degree by part-time studies (or alternatively, have dropped 
by the Licademic wayside) so that iliose teachers still work- 
ing* toward their degrees form a residue) 1 gioup which in- 
evitLibly continues to decrease in si/e. A specific illustra- 
tion is Atkinson C'c^llege of \'ork I'niversity. While the 
number of primary school teachers enrolled in that col- 
levee's summer session rose slightly in absoi/'e numbers 
from i:78() in 1972 to 2,():U) in 1974, it declined to 1,822 
in the summer of 1975. Over the same period, a substantial 
overall growth in the size ol* Atkinson 0.(illege\s sumrner 
session enrollments brought the proportion of primary 
school teachers among all pLU't-time sunmier session stu- 
dents at the college from 37% in 1972 to 2G% in 1975.^^ 
further declines in both Libsolute and relative terms can 
reasop.aljly be expected. \'ork I'niversUy has the advantage 
of being situated in a large metropolitan area which pro- 
vides a substantial population base from which to draw 
part-time students. However, ra)t all universities in Ontario 
are so ad\ an tagecL 

In the light of earlier comments on, the high level of par- 
ticipation of adults in ()ntari() in part-time studies, it may 
seem paradoxical that'administrators of extension divisions 
in some universities ha\'e become uneasy over the reduc- 
tion of their traditional teacher clientele. I lowever, the de- 
mand for part-time credit studies at the university level is 
created by older adults with strong motives for working 
toward a university deg!'-e. Whether defined primarily in 



I I. I'igures prfjyidccl by a senior administrator Lit Atkinson Collc<^c. 
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tLMins of pLMsonal satisfaclion or career advaiKcr.iLMU, 
motivation ouij.wci^i^hiiio the eoyis \n lime aiul money that 
pan-time siudies usually email is found in a relativrh- small 
proportion of older adults. The aeiual e()nse(|uenees ol 
ol deelinino teacher pariicij)alion may, iherelore, be a sub- 
stantial and fairly swift decline in pan-lime enrollments in 
some uni\ersities (with a concomitant loss of income in the 
lorm ol lees and government financial support)^" unless 
new client t^roups can be at traded to part-time credit 
studies or, alternatively, unless the inflow from traditional 
client i^roiips other than teachers can be expanded. As al- 
ready noted, those universities situated in metropolitan 
areas with lart^e populations will probablv ha\e little (Ufli- 
culiy in coniinuinjj; to attract more than sufficient numbers 
of part-time students from both neyv and exislini» client 
t^r{)Ups. On the other hand, for a uni\ersiiy located in a 
small urban center that draws mosl of its full-time students 
i/om areas situated well outside of that center, the prob- 
lem of findin^^ sufficient interested pan-lime students from 
the local rejVion to compensate for the l(.)ss of the teacher 
clientele may be (piite a seiious one. (iiven current public 
financial constraints on spending on higher education in 
the province, the problem may place additi()nal strain on 
overcf)mmiited operating budireisJ'^ 

12. In Ontario, the provinciiil govcmmeiu provides opcr;fting funds 
U) each university on ihe basis of a fomuihi which linkf? operating 
income to level of enrollments, with built-in financial weightings 
u'hicli are based on the various levels and categories of students. 
Currently, ail part-time enrollments are weiglued on ihe basis of 
a full-time enroUmerU equiN'aiency. 

* 3, Queen's I'niversiiy of Kingston, provides an excellent example 
of die impact of declining part-time enrollments widiin a univer- 
sity situated in a sinall urbiui eeiUer of 60,000 inhabitants. The 
report of the Queen's Principal's Committee on Kinancial Con- 
straint made the following eoniment in May of 1975: "From 
197 1-72 to 1974-7'). the part-time enrollment of extension stu- 
dents at Queen's has dropped by about 5.6% from 1,826 to 
1,726 students. All the evidence, we have indicates a further de- 
cline* through to I 980. A large part of this deeline is due to the 
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FiiKillv then, One lesson which nvAV he learned from an 
examination of pan-iinie under^rarluaie studies lor credit 
in the Ontario universities (alihouoh ii is only of limited 
relevance to the community colleges or die university ^^nul- ^ 
uate schools) is that heavy reliance on the pariici|xition ol, 
of students drawn from one major occupational sphere 
may, when circumstances chanj.^c, create some dirficulties 
For those universities which cannot count on a compensa- 
lor\- enrollment increase from other segments of the popu- 
lation. Such dilficidties are likely to include not only a po- 
tential U)ss of income Jnit also intermd strains ^^enerated by 
the tendency for part-time students to conceniraie heavily 
in certain lac uhies and departments. The more positive side 
of the balance, as idready sui^^^ested is that the loss of a tra- 
dilioULil clientele (especialK- when combined with the dem- 
ot^raphic and enrollment trends reterred to in the introduc- 
tion) is provicUntr the universities with a slimidus to :eek to 
attract more part-time students from other segments ol the 
popuhuion through the provision ol' new modes and pat- 
terns of leaching and learning. Some of these new modes 
and patterns will be examined at a huer stage of this report. 

Part-'l ime Fostsecoiidary Students in the^Cl.VATs 
As stated in the iinrocluetion, th.is report gives onU'.second- 
ar\' consideration to part-time stiuUes and part-time stu- 
dents in the Ontario CAA Ts. Nonetheless, it 'is appropriate 
to make brief relerence to the CAA l students undertaking 
part-time rrecUt courses and programs il only to observe 
thai little is known about their occaipational and educa- 
tional characteristics. Ah)St CiAA'i's achnit sluderus to part- 



diminishing number of potential suulents in our traditional constitu- 
ency, the elementar\' school teachers \vith(iut degrees. 'Hierc appears 
.'to be little prospect thai this declining constituency will be replaced 
by other part-time students from our relatively low population den- 
sity region. This is in marked contrast to the prospect for the metro- 
politan univeirsitics" fPrincipaPs Committee, 197.5: p. 6). 

6:^ ' 
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lime credit studies on the basis .')! oracle 12 oraduaiion or 
the mature student achiiissit)n procedure (which, in the col- 
leoe.<. usually applies to siudci\ts over tlie a^e of 19 vears). 
Ho\ve\er. there is little douht that the relatively ilexihle 
limeiahlini; of many CAA Ts combined with less program 
slructurini; than the uniwrsities (lor example, hierarchical 
series of course prerec|uisites) helps to attract many casual 
students to their part-time credit proi^rams -that is. stu- 
dents who hiive an interest in a particailar course or courses, 
but not in obtainini; formal LU-ademic credentials. 

Clearly, a . lairly si^nific-ant casual clientele in manv 
CAAT courses is likel\- to reflect particular occupational 
and educational characteristics. Tor example, one would 
expect that, in other than hiohly technical or vocational 
proLrrams, the CAAT c-ourses mioht attract relativelv lari^e 
numbers o( welbeducated people, including middle-class 
hous' vvives seeking some relief from household responsi- 
bilities. However, this is clearly speculat i\e. and nuist 
await confirmation or rejection by the findings of future 
research projects. Vhc most that can be noted here is 
an obser\'ation from the director of part-time credit and 
noncredit programs Lit the CAAT in Kingston, Ontario. 
It appeared to him thai relatively lart^c ntimbers n[' the 

14. 1 1 is worth mLMUioninR that iinpiihlishcci data from ihc Post- 
Secondary- Suidciu Survey 1974-7:") (r;/^. ctt.) reveal that one 
quarlcr-of the 697 female respondents participating in part-time 
studies in Ontario CAA Ts " claimed to be engaged ftilUtime in 
household duties compared with 20% of the equivalent female 
' undergpduate group. Also, as might be expected, part-time 
(*AA'r students are considcrahly older on average than full-time 
CAA T students, in the case of the Post-Sccondar\- Student Sur 
vev respondents, 28% and :->6% respectively of male and female 
part-time CA.Vf students were over at the time of the surxey 
compared with negligible proportions of the full-time popula- 
tions. The major difference in the- proportions of male and fe- 
male part-time students in the CA.\ I s who were over 30 years 
old may be taken as further evidence of the tendency for women 
to participate in part-time postsecondar\' studies after the period 
of childbcaring and childrearing. 
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part-iinic studcius at [he cnWc^^v were huin.^ drawn from 
tin- prospcrcHi-s niicl^dlc class areas o\' ihc ciiy and rclalivcU' 
lew from llu' iHononiiralU' potut r dislru'ls. Such a pallcrn 
of rccruimiLMU, il ii exists, L<»uitl easily rdlcLT social class 
dilTcrcnccs in ihc nioiivaiion lor cdiicalion, although il is 
also iruc ihal in Kin!L;sl<)n ihc poorer districts arc relatively 
distant from the co11cl;c and ill served 1)\- public trmisporta- 
tion facilities. 

(loiulusions 

In one . respect, this chajMerhas reported on two somewhat 
contradictor\- trends: the hi^h overall participation of 
a(hdts in Ontario in part-time studies, includiiV4 -^^i^^h studies 
in universities and colleges; and 2) the generally slow rate 
of increase in part-time unden^rachiate enrollments lor 
credit in recent years and the problems associated with the 
declinini^ participation of the traditional teacher clientele. 
The source of the contracbctlon may well lie in the general 
characteristics of tht)se achdts who are likely to undertake a 
program of part-time ' undcnj;raduate studies. Relatively 
well-educated, drawn from while c.uUur aiul semi-proles- 
sional occupations, and anxious to obtain de^^ree creden- 
tials in order to improve their emplo\-ment and/or promo- 
lions prospects, such adults (no less than ma(n' younger 
high school graduates) ma\- well have been discouraged, in 
recent \ ears, !'rom pursuing part-time undergraduate studies 
by the high publicity given to the decline in the marginal 
financial returns a university degreeJ'^ 

He this as it ina\-, part -time credit, st nd ies are clearly im- 
portant as a means to a university degree lor subslanlial 
numben ol" women and as a means oT upward mobility 1(M* 

ir>. Presumably l<)(.), \hvYv is somiM niirifClion i)cl\vet.-n the slow rate 
of increase in parl-limc credit cnrollmcnis in universities and the 
declining participation of eicmentan' school Lcachcrs, although 
the latter has tended to hv a more recent phenomenon than the 
former. 
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nitiny (;l(lcr persons wilh Iowlm' class social orij^ins now in 
while collar jobs. More generally, ihc i'uuirc demand lor 
parl-linie underi^raduale suulics. in ihe coniext ol" liie de- 
cliniiv^ panicipa.lion of elenieriary school leachcrs, would 
appear to lie in allraciinL; nuMc sludenis Iroii^, oiher se<;- 
n'lents ol ihe indilional pan-lime clienlele, and also in ap- 
pealing to hiiherio untapped sources ol poiennal (leniand. 
However, the relatively hi.t;h educational cjualihcations of 
most part-time undergraduate students should discourage 
lalse opiimisMi about attraciini^ substantial numbers of 
part-lime students from those se^nlenls ol' the population 
with a rehiiively low average le\'el ol' education (less, say, 
than unidt^. 12 irraduation siandint; or ecjuivalent). On the 
olher_sidc ol" the coin, due co^nii/ance should be taken ol a 
potential demand from the substantial numbers ol' bright 
lower- and lower-middlc-class sludenis who either tevmi- 
'hale their formal education at the nr.ulc-. 12 or proceed on 
loaCAAT.. 

l-'inally, we have noted thai the declinimr enrollment of 
clemenlai-v' sch(.)ol teachers is likely to pose rather move 
serious problems I'or (Ontario uni\ersiiies situated in small 
urban centers than lor uni\ersiiies situated in large mctro- 
polilaii areas. I hcve is limited evidence that the makeup of 
the part-time clientele ol'some ol' the metropolitan univer- 
sities is already chan^unt;, as substantial numbers ol" adults 
irom immigrant minority ji^roups t^aiti a'dmission lo tlie in- 
stitutions. Ilencc, the next lew years may witness a major 
shilt ol' the social role ol' pari-iluie undergraduate studies at 
some metropolitan institutions from ai^encies of lipward 
social mobility lor a predominantly Clanadian-born, Anolo- 
Saxon clienielc to a.^vMicies ol' upward social mobilitv for 
Ontario's si/ai)le white, and nonwhiie, minority immigrant 
i^i'oups. 



I'or example, Alkinson CoHck^^ has a large iniake of .siudcnts of 
Wcsi Indian origins. 
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This chapicr examines ihc naiurc ol' ihc or^ani/aiional 
sirucuircs which have been csiabhshcc'- wiihin ihe univcrsi- 
lies of ihe j^rovinee in order lo saiisl'y ihe demaiul Tor parl- 
time credii siiuhes. Special aliention will be ^^iven lo ihosc 
chani^es \n ihe or^anizaiional siruciure of leaching and 
Icarnin^H which have been speeirically desii^ned lo improve 
the academic siaiiis and echicaiional opporiuniiies oT pari- 
lirne undcr^raduaie siiulenis. The organi/aiion ol parMimc 
learning in ihe CAATs will also be loiiched upon, bui in 
less del ail. 

(rcneral Background 

*rnidiiionall\\ ihe siatus oC ihe pari-iimc^ undergraduaie 
siudeni wiihin ihe academic pecking order of ihe provin- 
cial universiiies has been lhai ni' second-class citizen, A re- 
\port lo ihc Senate oi'McMasicr University ( 1 973) addressed 
itscir climinaiing ihe anomalies and incqiiiiics cvideni 
from ihc mosi cursory comparison ihc opporiuniiies 
available lo and ihe regulaiions iroverning i)art-Lime versus 
full-lime sindenis (e.g. ihc prohibiiion of pari-iime siu- 
dcnts from eniering honors programs; the failure to require 
par.i-iimc siudenis lo specify ihcir siibjeci(s) ofconccnira- 
lion upon compleiic^i of Year I; ihe provision of unsiruc- 
uircd programs for pari-time siudenis; looser credii rctcn- 
lion, supplemental and wiihdrawal reguiaiions for pari-timc 
siudents. etc.'' (McMaster University; Senate Committee, 
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1973, p. 17). More widely known, ihc rcporr of ihc Com- 
mission o!i Posi-Sccoiulary Kdiiraiion in Oniario (1972) 
siimnu'd up ilr/ low sun us ol' ihv pai (-(inic sU'.lcni in a liv- 
(jiK'ndy cjuoicd sialcnu-n l : 

. . . Ai only a U'W (.-cnlvt-s do adull and parMinic sLudLMUs. 
enjoy dicsiatus accorded full-iinK' learners and luive pro- 
i^rams specially tailored lo iheir needs, in oihcr insiiiu- 
lions, diea' low siaius is consuuuly reinforced and sym- 
bolised by die faci dial [he leaching of musi of dieir 
courses is organized on an o\'er!oad basis, as an exira 
acli\iiy lor staH" pursuing; salary supplemenis. Is il sur- 
prisini^, dien, diat pari-ume siudeius resi^inedlv murmur 
aboui the sorry alliuide of some ol' iheir leachers- ihose 
who seem It'ss lo be culiiwuino die \ineyard ol* learnin^^ 
dian operalmu a mining claim? -(COPSK, p. 23). 
The iairness ol ihe C.om mission's reniarks on die modwi- 
lions ol some leachers oi pan-lime sludenis mii^hi well he " 
clehaiec',^ [)ul il is of more conc<-rn here lo obsenv some 
ol ihe chan.i^cs in die orj;aiii/at ion of part-lime uncreri^radu- 
alesiudies in many prov incial uni\ersiiies since 1972 which 
have ^one a lon^i way lo hluniint; many of die Commis- 
sion's crilicisms. The oilier side <^^ die coin- die coniinued 
exislenc"e oi \ai'ious struciural hcU'riers lo e(|ualiiy of edu- 
cMlional opporiunii\ lor pari-iin\e sludenis -is laken up in 
Chapler \\\ - 

The Pressure for (he liUei^ratioii of 
FuU-i'inie and Part-'l iinc Studies 

Al ihe he^inniiiL; of ihe previous chapicr. we noied ihe 
reconimendalion of die COPSf". repori dial *'liie pari- 
lime siudcnl should have a raui^c and (jualily of learning 

1. I-or cx implci, in privaic corrcspondLMU-e willi the author, ihc Trin- 
i ipiil oi' a I'nivcisily Collotrc which is lieavily engaged in part-time 
leachinj^^ criticized tlie Coniniissioirs reniarks as follows: '*Over- 
load le-iching docs nol equal hatl lcachin^(. Indceci it peimilsyou 
10 i^ct rid of had teachers without worn ing ahoul tenure. You can 
operate a mining claim efficiently." 

6U 
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()l)|)()rtunitics c(iual lo ihosc* a\ailal)lt* l<> llu; lull-linu' sui- 
dnu." This rcroninuMulalion, whit'h iiuicU'iUally prcdaU's 
sofiic similar rt'fomiiuMulalioiis coiuaincd in [he Canic,i;ic 
Commission's rcpon, I'oicard a I. ('(truing Socirly (1973), 
may Uc linked to a Irllfr scni in 1972 lo ihc proviiu-ial uni- 
\crsiiic*s h\' du- dirn Oniario MinisitT ol" Ciollc^cs and Uni- 
\rrsilirs. Yhv ronicnls oT diis Il-IUT ■( Appc: idix II) nolr 
dial ihoso uni\(-'rsilics willing lo atvopl rcrlain cM'iUM'ia lor 
die inU'i;raiion orpari-linu" and rull-timc inslnuiion would 
l)t; rewarded wilh lari^er opcralin.i; grains based upon dieir 
pari-lime siudenr enrollmenl.*" The major eri[eria may be 
summarized as I'olbAvs: 

Insinu iors ol' parl-iime suidems s1k)u1(1 be lull mcmbcvs 
ol' the appropriaie dcparimenl and laeultx- wilh die full 
[)ri\ ilet;es and responsibilii ies of any re.irular or part-lime 
r.u'ully members. 

ra\-meiil b)r ser\iee^ ii ndered in leaeliin^ pari-time stu- 
denis should Ik* based upon a regular leaeliin^i; load, widv 
out regard lo llu' lime ol' day at wliieli courses arc 
tau.i^ht. 

The (le\fb>pmeiil ol' couises for study b)r part-lime stu- 
denls should be handled within die normal university 
slrueiure uncb:r the dircelioii of die Senate or appropri- 
ate academit" <^o\ eriiiiiL^ body. 

Re^i^ulalions for pari'liiiu- students shoidd be buill into 
the overall aeadeniir structure so thai reciuirenienls for 
admission, promotion, dei^ret's, etc., are identical lor lull- 
.lime <md i)art^liiiie smdetils. 



2. As woicd in llu* Minister's U*m*r. anivorsitit.'S wiiich iidhcr'cd lo 
these criu-ria woiiU^ hv allowed a cotivcrsioti raU* of five parl-Ume 
sludrnl roK'isiranons as o(|uivalfnt to oiu' rull-timc student regis- 
tration, rather than the cxislinK ratio of 0: I , as a basis for receipt 
of operalin^ K^'^mis. It should he ai^Min mentioned that in Ontario 
government t'inancial support to the universities i.s l):ised mainly 
on a formula u'hich relates such I'inancial support to the numbers 
and categories of students enrolled in a v;iven inslitution. 
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I'hc university should schedule its coiu'scs on an inte- 
grated, extended day program which idlovvs part-time 
students to enroll in classes offered in either the day or 
evening iiours and \vt>ul(l allow lull-time students to at- 
tend classes specifically lor part-lime students when" 
practical. 

The above criteria, if strictly adhered to, woidd elimi- 
nate most major differences in those imiversitN' regulations 
amenable to re\ision and rei'orm which govern the aca- 
demic status of part-time and ftdl-time students. Most sig- 
nilicaiitly, they would ensme that the majority of cotu'ses 
available t(j part-time imdergraduate students are taiight by 
regidar members of the iuiiversit\* facidt\' as part o^' their 
normal teaching load. Refwrm woidd ^hereby end the 
ing claim operations of some regidar iaeulty members seek- 
ing extra [)ay for overload work and woidd also drasticalK' 
reduce the number of nonregidar part-time teachers em- 
ployed especially for part-time students. 

rh< intcntiv)ns of the (iovernineni olOntario in framing 
this policy were not necessarily entircK" generous or philan- 
thropic; on the contrary, as evidenced in Appendix III, 
there appears to have been some official assiunption that 
the change to integrated studies could be made at no addi- 
tional cost to the pid)lic piu'sc.'^ Kurthcrmore, the actual 
extent to which the universities of th.e province have proved 
able, or willing, to meet the government's criteria shows 

3'. Tiiis observation m;iy appo.ir sonicwiiiu strange in view of liie 
willingness of the Ontario govcrnrneni U) provide ;ui ecjuivalcncy 
conversion factor of [)arl-liino to fuU-tinie students of f): 1, rather, 
than of 6:1, where integration is undertaken. However, a letter 
from the then Minis'jr of Colleges and Universities to the Princi- 
pal of Que n\s University (April 26, 1971) contains the interest- 
ing comment that '^Thc Committee on University Affairs slated 
that the ( hange in the facior of pan lime students should not be 
an additirnal cost to liie Provincial Treasury but rather a factor 
to redistribute available rcsoiirces. ** I he Committee on University 
Affairs is a body of officials and academics which adv >es the 
Government on university matters. 
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considcniblc variation from institution to institution-and 
certainly, the province has not \*et reached the point where 
the integration of lull-time and part-time instruction in the 
full spirit of the Minister's letter is a total realit\\ v. 

The next tha-c sections of this chapter expU)rc various 
aspects o'f the move towards in tc^ijrat ion: the det;ree oi in- 
tegration of full-time and part-time instruction up to the 
present time; second, the ori^ani/ational structures estah- 
lished to administer part-time studies pro.grams; and aspects 
of admissions policies for part-time students. The main fo- 
cus will continue to he part-time studies at the university 
undergraduate level. Admission to part-time j^naduate stud- 
ies in the provincial universities is generally a matter ol de- 
partmental or faculty policy, its relevant structures and 
regulations too variable and too complex to be usefully dis- 
cussed. here. T'he Ontario CAATs were not included in the 
integration policy laid down by the provincial government, 
largely, one supposes, because their role as ccmununity in- 
stitutions offering a wide range of vocationally Oriented 
courses was seen to require a substantial degree ol ilexi- 
billty in staffing procechnes. Nonetheless, there is a limited 
move toward integration between full-time and part-time 
students, ai\d between da\- and evening programs, in these 
institutions [A. Thomas, c/ r//.. 1975 (B),p.4ll. 

Integration of Full-Tirne and Part-Time Instruction 
Complete details on the extent to which full-time and part- 
time instruction have so far been integrated in the provin- 
cial imiversitics Lire not yet available.*^ However, a ''1 975 

4. Much of the information contained in the following sections of 
ihis chapter, as well as in Chapter 4. is based upon replies to ques- 
lions put to administrators of part-tim: programs of all Ontario 
universities in ihe fall of 1970. The quesiions were asked either 
during ihe course of an iuter\'iew bciween the author and the ad- 
ministrators, or included in a letter seni to the administrators. In 
total, responses were received from 12 universities and two quasi- ^ 
independent affiliated colleges. 
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survey of six uni\'LTsiiics and iiiii\"c*rsiiy colleges uiuIlm'- 
takcii by the Oniario Council lor L'iii\ersiiy (^on linuin,^ 
Kduealion (OCl'CK) r,e\eale(l that \n lour ol the inslilu- 
lions between 75"'a and 1()()"*» oi" on-eanipus leaehini> dur- 
ilir Tall and winter terms was on an inte^i^rated basis—i.e., 
instructors 'A'cre ieaehin^^ both fhiy and escnin^ courses as 
part ol" their re.gular work load ratber than on an overload 
basis. or the two other iiihtil'Jtions, one olTercd no statis- 
tical break(h)wn between re^iilar session but claimed to be 
*'5()-G0% on the way to inte^^ration/' while the other noted 
that 70'M) oi' the fall and winter teaching was still on an 
overload basis (OCl'CK 1975). While this survey, indicates 
some liohlin^ out a.^ainst intet^ratcd teachin^^ during the. 
rci^ular ses^sion, the trend towards integrated teaching (hir- 
ing this session is clearly strong. It is confirmed by this 
author's survey fo se\en other universities which rc\"ealed a 
high degree of integrated teaching in five and a substantial 
o\erlf.ad component in the other two. Discussions with a 
number of achninistrators (tl* part-lime programs suggest 
that the willingness of faculty niembers to teach part of 
tlieir regular course load in the e\'ening \'aries between de- 
partments, although this may pose no more problems than 
recruiting faculty for extension oxerload teaching.^ 

The integrated regular session teaching pattern just (le- 
s(:ribed is generally associated with the formulation of reg- 
ulations f)ermitting full-time and parl-t imc studcius to en- 
roll in courses lor which they are academically C|ualified, 
irrespective of whether such classes are taught chu'ihg the 
(hi\" or evening hours. In the OCL'CK survey, all uni\ ersities 

5. rho six institutions sur\'cyccl by OCUCK were Krindalc College, 
McMaster University, Ryersoii College, Trent University, Waterloo 
Uni\-ersity and Wilfrid Laurier University. 

6. ( he administrator of part-time studies at a university which still 
has a heavy overload component in tcaehing during the regular 
session informed the author that his university was having diffi- 
culty in recruiting regular faculty to teach extra courses for extra 
pay (Sfmrcr: Private correspondence with the author). 
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and colleges claimed to have formulated such regulations (a 
finding confirmed by the author's enquiries at the seven 
other institutions), althout^^h one university did note that 
full-time students were discouraged from takini; evening 
courses. Such discouragement presumably stems Irom the 
not unreasonable fear that evening course ([uotas might be- 
come filled with regular full-time students to. the disadvan- 
tage of part-time students whose course participation is 
usually limited to the evening hours. This negative poten- 
tial of integration does not appear, as \*et, to be a major 
concern among part-time studies administrators. However, 
two administrators did say that ''if it came to a crunch" 
they would seek to give preference in evening programs to 
part-time students. 

The equal admission of full-time and part-time students 
to cciurses which, have traditionally been treated as extra- 
mural generally extends to cour.ses taught in the spring and 
summer terms. ^ In many institutions, a substantial propor- 
tion of enrollment in such courses consists of regular full- 
time students who are attempting either to spread their 
course load over the Vvhole year (rather than during the 
two terms of the regular session) and/or to hasten their 
attainment of a university degree. It "should be noted, how- 
ever, that even where admission to spring and summer 
cour -s is normally integrated, much of the teaching during 
the spring and suminer months is still on an overload basis, 
. which Miicans that it is undertaken either by regular staff 
for extra pay or b\' specialK' hired instructors paid a spe- 
cific sum for a specific course. Four of the six institutions 
covered by the OCUCK survc\ claimed that all of their 
summer session teaching was still on an overload basis; only 

7. The observations in this paragraph a'c not directly relevant to the 
small number of universities in Oi/.ario which organize their aca- 
demic years on a trimester basis i.e., on the basis of three regu- 
lar terms extending over most of a 12-month period, with full- 
time students pursuing regular intramural studie.s in two, or possi- 
bly all three, of these terms. 
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one claimed to be ciuiivly iiucirraicd (OCUCK 1975). This 
()vcr:(xicl pattern, ^ellcrall\• coiilinncd by the auchor's ou'n 
ciiqiLrics, results in pari froiii the mnvilliiiahcss of main* 
regular faculty members lo icach during the summer 
months (hence the employment ofnonregular inslruclors), 
or from their unwillingness to commit a substantial period 
of potential research time :o teaching without additional 
financial compensation.^ It should be mentioned here that 
the author [\n\nc\ little evidence ol effort on the part of the 
universities to oblige jhcir faculties to integrate spring and 
summer school teaching, .although presumably such effort 
was an intention of the pt)licy formulated by the Ontario 
government. Nor is. there much evidence that the existing 
levels of integratit)n ha\e resulted in any widespread in- 
crease in average course load. 

Tn specify (|uite clearly the implitrations of the levels of 
Integration which have now been achieved in full-time and 
part-time instruction: the fidl integration of suen instruc- 
tion within a given university does not mean that tin: typi- 
cal part-time student, who can only * vke courses offered 
during the evening hours, will uvirmalK' he pn-vided with a 
range and \ariet\* of courses antl academic progran?s as 
comprehensive nv the saine as those offered to full-time 
students. The case is patently otherwise, as we shall see in 
the next chaptei. Rather, what full integration during the 
regular session does mean is that the university offers 
courses taught by regular faculty on an extended day basis 
(usually between .about 8 a.m. antl 10 p.m.) and that those 
courses which are offered during the c\ening hours, which 
may be relatively few or relatively many, are open to both 
rull-time and part-time students ecpially. 

8. There is often ;i substantial ovciload component in the teaching 
of off-rampus cour.srs o»Terecl. during the reguhir session. As with 
spring and summer term leaching, attracting reguhir faculty to pff- 
campus teaching g.'nerallv necessitates an c.\tra stipend. Since dis- 

. lances between popuhuion centers in Ontario tend to be large! 
off-campus leaching may require considerable travel. 
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The system usually cusurcs lluit the pari-limc sludcut 
is not (lisa(lvanta,^C(l in the quality of instruetion; on the 
other hand, it offers no ,u;uaraniees thai part-time students 
will be offered a suffieienlly broad choice of courses to 
pursue deij;ree pro,u;iams in a variety of allcrnalive subject 
specializations/^ 

.A university's decision as to whether or noi it should in- 
tei^rate teachin,^ (hirin;^ the re^u;ular session is in some meas- 
ure dependent upon the anticipated financial consequences. 
A nurnber of variables determine whether integraticMi is 
financially feasible. Some of these variables are elaborated 
in the commentary on the economics of intCirraticMi by 
.Mario Greet of the Office of .:\cademic Plannin,u; at Queen's 
University (Appendix III). As Greet p(.)ints out, the intcc^ra- 
tion of full-time and part-time studies does not necessarily 
vield academic benerits Kj part-time students nor Cdi\ it al- 
ways be undertLik(Mi without imposiuj^ adcUlional financial 
burdens on the institution. For example, if inie,i;rati(^n rc- 
cpures hirini; additional rci^mlar faculty at hi.^her stipends' 
than would be paid to ^uiff teachin.^ on an overload basis, 
the adcbtional costs ma\- inhibit the expansion of oppor- 
tunities for the part-time clientele. On the other hand, 
when both full-time and part-time student demand for 
courses can he handled by the exisiini;- staff, it may rellect 
a decline in the demand from full-time studeiiis for certain 
courses. In this case, man\' of the inte,^raled courses open 
to pan-time students may be the less popular ones in the 
university calenchir. 

.Mario Greet's anaK sis bl' the financial aspects of integra- 
tion provides a healthy counterbalance to the i^enerally 

9, All other factors aside, far fewer courses can be scheduled be- - 
iweer C).00 p.m. and 10;00 p.m. than during the daytime hours. 
Also, student enrollments in some evening courses may be too 
small Lo permit them to be offered on a regular basis. Part-time 
.students who can lake courses only in the evening are therefore 
inevitably at a disadvantage. A more detailed discussion of such 
limiialions is provided in Cluipier 4. 

* t ■• 

* U 
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favoniblc commentary on its academic aspects presented 
here. Whereas I, for instance, point out how current finan- 
cial constraints combined with actual or threatened de- 
clines in full-time enroUmcnts lead many universities to in- 
crease part-time participation by older adults. Greet notes 
an ironic effect of the cfTort: by vesting decisions on eve- 
ning and summer course offerings in subject departments 
rather than, as formerly, in a Division of Extension, the 
available resources ma>', during a period of increasingly, 
tight university budgets, be reallocated to full-time stu- 
dents at the expense of the part-time clientele. In other 
.words, .a measure designed to equali/c treatment for part- 
time students and to attract them to undergraduate studies 
could discriminate against those it is designed to help. 
Sociological re.-"arch abounds in examples of efforts with 
unforeseen conseciuences that negate the initial intention. 
Integration may be yet another example. 

Organi/ationu'l Structures for 
Part- lime Credit Studies 

The great majority of Ontario universities maintain special 
(hvisions, or centers, or colleges, which are concerned with 
part-time studies. Many maintain two distinct administra- 
tive unit.s, one concerned with part-time studies for credit 
and the other with n on credit programs. Similarly, each of 
the Ontario CAATs normally maintains a Continuing Edu- 
cation division which is concerned with part-time credit 
and noncredit studies. 

.M(xst U.S. institLUions, as reported in Toward a Learning 
Society, lUilize one or more of three methods of accommcj- 
dating adult and part-time learners (Carnegie Commission, 
1973, p, 83): ' , 

1 . By .integrating part-time instruction with the instruc- 
tion olicred by the regular departments of universities 
and colleges. 

2. By creating special evening or extension divisions to 
. accommcKlate these students. 
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3. B\' creating scpanitc iiistiiuiions or or^^ani/alions to 
provide part-time eoniinuing and recurrent education 
at the posisecondary level. 

The traditional ort;ani/.ali(^nal pattern in Ontario was the 
special evening or extension division which met the needs 
of its own students Uirgely through instructors cniploycd 
on an overload or contract hasis. Recent developments 
have moved the universities away fn^m this pattern toward 
one of four other patterns which, while they bear some re- 
semblance U) those outlined by the Carnegie Cummission, 
differ in various respects. A description ol each ol tlicsc or- 
ganization patterns is provided below\ It should be noted 
beforehand that the first three attempt substantial moves 
toward the integration of instruction, although in practice 
the actual extent ()f integration will vary between institu- 
tions. The fourth pattern -the autonomous col'ege— is 
thought to reflect the Ontario government's policy on intc- 
gration, despite certain nonintegrated characteristics. 

Fuli Integration 

In this relatively uncommon organizational pattern, the 
university has no particular division or, college specifically 
concerned with the administration of the part-time student 
body. Part-time students, studying on campus, are admit- 
ted through the same administrative procedures as full-time 
students and, except for the course limitations referred to 
in the previous section, take tlie same courses taught by 
the same instructors. The University of Waterloo's adminis- 
trative arrangements for part-time studies is an example of 
this pattern, whereby the part-time student population is 
not singled out as a distinctive group within the university 
community. 

10. See page 128. No. 2. 

11,. \s is frequently the case, however, the University of Watedoo 
does employ a coordinator of part- time studies who works 
through the re^nslrar's office. It also runs a substantial corre- 
de.nc-e program which retjuircs specialized administrative arrange- 
ments. 
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The Partially hUcgratcd Division of Kxlcnsion 

In this pLittcrn, which exists with Sdinc Nariations in a 
number ol universities, a Division of l',xtension is responsi- 
ble for a number ofadministrative matters pertaining to the 
part-time population,'*"^ Pan-time day caul evenin^^ students 
are normally admitted to the imiversity through the Divi- 
sion (in some instances they are admitted ihrou^^^h a par- 
ticular iacidty in the same manner as full-time students), 
and the* Division negotiates with \ arious academic depart- 
ments on offering integrated courses at times which will be 
convenient for these students. *i'he academic departments 
LLsually hiive the ultimate responsibility \'ov setting-up and 
stLiffing of these courses, since they are open to full-time 
and part-time students eciually as part of the departmental 
intrimiural program. The Division of Mx tension's only di- 
rect concern with staffing ma\ be restricted to paying regu- 
lar or nonregidar I acuity when teaching on an overload 
basis is necessary. The actual stal l ing of such overload 
coLU'ses, whether laught on or oll'-campus by regular or 
nonrcgular faculty, is likely to rest with departments.''^ 

The Integrated rarl-Tinu' (lollege 

This pattern bears certain simihu'ities to the Dixision of 
Kxtcnsion pattern, but is geneVally foimd in universities or- 
ganized aroimd a nimiber of colleges. In \V()odsworth Col- 
lege at the Uni\'ersity of Toronto- the foremost example 
of this pattern - part-time students are admitted through a 
central admissions process but are nonetheless registered 

12. The actual titles of these adniinistrativc units var\' Trom one in- 
stitution to iinothcr. 

13. " The partially integrated Division of Kx tension pattern tends to 

occur in those universities which are in the process of changing 
from a special extension (Uvision to the hill integration ol part- 
time students. In so»Tie instances, the process creates awkward 
administrative arrangements - at (Queen's University, for cx'AjnpIe, 
faculty teaching integrated evening courses receive two lias, one 
containing the names of regular full-time students and the other 
the names of part-tinu- students. 
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ai Woodsuorih Collcoc, the oriK" college on ilic main Cdm- 
pus which adniils ncv/ly enrolled undcr^raduaic siudcnis 
under lakin^ pari- lime projL^rams.'"^ AVoodsu'orih Collct^e 
does nol iiseli' employ any leadiino slalT. biil arranges with 
ihe deparimenis in l' ■ Faeuliv of Arts and Science oi' the 
universiiv, and vviih proicssional iaculiies, lor ihe oijerin,^ 
ol" inie,^raled courses lo which iis siudents, aloni; with the 
rull-lime stud'enis of ihe university, will be admitted. In es- 
sence then, an inlemaied colle<4e such as Woodsworlh acts 
as the adminisiraiive eenier for die ori^ani/aiion oi part- 
time studies on the university campus. It nra\- also provide 
a lioffir, includinij; some leisure iaciliiies, f()r part-time stu- 
dents fahoul r),000 at Woodsworth College) who would 
otherwise be isolated on an impersonal campus. 

Mu- Anlonomous Part-Time (lollcge 

• The oiil\- aul()nomous part-lime college inOntario is 
Atkinson Colle<^e at ^'ork I'niversiiy in Toronto. Part-time 
'students are admitted directly by the CoUe^^e (aUhoui^h 
within the framework of admissi-:>ns re,i;ulal ions estal?lished 
by the university), and are tau.i;lii bvMnembers of the Col- 
lege faculty who concentrate their aiientions almost exclu- 
sively on evenin,^ leachini; and the summer school pro.^ram. 
lake \\'o(>dsworth Colle.^e at the L'niversiiy of T oronto, the 
student population oi' the .\ikinson Collej^e is wholly part- 
time'*'' except i'(>r iull-iime students iVom elsewhere in 
York University in its evenini; :ind summer courses. Simi- 
larly, since Atkinson College concxMiti-ales on evenintr stud- 
ies, pan-lime students ^vishinl^ (o take day'courses durint^ 
the regular session may enroll in pro,i;rams oi'iered else- 
where in the university. 

14. Pan-iimc siudcnis ;ire also admiilrd w> Sc iirboroufih anrl Krin- 
cKilc Cf>llcgcs of ihe I'nivcrsity oi rorDnio. which arc noi on ihc 
niain r;impus, 

if). Woodsworlh College has al)out :U)0 rull-tinu- studcnls. These are 
siudcnis who started their suidies on a pan-lime basis and rc- 
ujaincd with ihe Clollege after rnrolliiig on a rull-lime basis. 
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Certain piirt-timc adnuiiisirativc structures in sonic pro- 
vincial universities do not conform precisely to an\' of 
these four patterns. These represent the major on^aniza- 
tion forms for part-time undcrirrachiatc stuches in Ontario, 
however, and each has advantages and (hsadvantai^es. The 
various integrated models, for example, offer a relatively 
hii^h assurance that part-time regular session students will 
indeed he integrated into the academic mainstream of uni- 
versity life, because the .caching of these students is not 
separated from that of the full-time student body. Since 
they do not maintain their own programs ofstudv or aca- 
demic facuhy, integrated colleges on the Woodsworth pat- 
tern are less likely to be viewed as "second rate" institu- 
tions by the other sections of the university community. 
This has been the fate of some autonomous part-time col- 
leges. Not all the advantages are with integration, however. 
The aiftonomous model ensures staff highly experienced in 
teaching ohler part-time students and generallv comjmitted 
to adult e(hication. In addition, the autonomous model is 
al)le to provide its students with a clearly defined, and rea- 
sonably guarcuueed, program of studies up to the degree 
level - a clear advantage over some iritegrated structures 
which may have t(> rely on the goodwill (not to mention 
the whims and foibles) of various faculties and departments 
in order to map out programs to fit the needs of their stu- 
dents. By and large, the trend in Ontario is toward one of 
the integrated forms, particularly the integrated coUctic 
pattern, not least because the autonomous college usually 

16- Julian Bhi(:kl>urn College, for ex;imple, at Trent University is sim- 
ilar to the Woodsworth College model. A recent report prepared 
by Professor Donald A. George for Carleton University in Ottawa 
recommends an organizational strueturc to be called the Hcnr>^ 
Marshal Tory School which would not itself present courses and 
programs hut would work "with and through the departments, 
schools, and faculties of the University - (and) act as a catalyst to 
assemble and develop resources, courses, and programs for adult 
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requires d source of new faculty at some subsla'.uial cost to 
the institutional budget. 

The move toward total inteoiation is understandably 
based, in large part, on the ctMnietion that only total inte- 
t^ration can assure a reasonable eciualitv ol treatment to 
part-time and full-time si.udents. Because of their part-time 
status, many part-time student are inevitably at a disad- 
vantage compared to full-time stucients in certain respects— 
e.g., trying to cf)nsult with members of the faculty or tu- 
tors outside lecture hcnus, or finding enough free time dur- 
ing university d;iy-\me ofHce hours to obtain administra- 
tive assistance with the tangled webs of university degree 
regulations. In short, part-time students confront special 
problems vol faced by full-time students; they may there- 
fore retjuire the .special support and assistance of a'h admin- 
istrative unit specifically established for that purpose. Thus, 
ti\c danger is full integration may deprive the part-time stu- 
dent of the onlv protector of its interests, should previ- 
ously existing divisions of extension be either abolished or 
drastically reduc('d in functions by the mo\'c tov/ard inte- 
gration. One adv;intage already noted of the integrated col- 
lege model (or, indeed, of the autonomous college model) 
is that it provides a liofnr and meeting place for part-time 
students-and such a center is likely to disappear in the 
totally integrated pattern. 

learners, continuing and part-time studei^ts, and others partici 
pating in life-long academic study at university" (George, 1976: 
VI 6). hi Professor George's proposal, tlic Hciir\' Marshal Tory. 
School would have some academic faculty associated wiin it^but 
nonetheless closer to the integrated college modji (with some in- 
structional research and development extras) than^tO'^the autono- 
mous college model. ^^.^^ 
17. An interesting commentary on some ci>the academic problems 
associated with full integration is^l-obe found in M. Ferland, 
1975: pp. 9-10. Mr. K'rland t:x<imines some of the negative con- 
sequences of try ing to integrate adult part-time students with 
regular students. 
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Integration ii; the CioUcgcs of Appliv Arts 
and 'I'cchnolc)g\ 

As alivady noiccU ihcrc has been somi^ niovemeiii toward 
inlegnition of part-time and full-time studies in theCAATs, 
although they were not ineluded in the integration policy 
formulated by the provincial govcrnmen*, hi a 1974-75 sur- 
vey of part-time studies in the CAATs, Alan Thomas ct ai 
(1975b) refer to CAAT administrj^itors' prevailing view of 
the part-time student as an evening student who is nor- 
mally handled by an administratively ciistincn Division of 
Extension ar Continuing Education. Although r.omc inte- 
gration of faculty has taken place in the CAATs, it has 
been highly variable: the percentage of part-time continuing 
education (evening) courses taught by r<!gular faculty was 
found by Thomas ct ^al. to range between colleges fr<Mn 
25% to 100% of faculty involved. Since CA.\Ts^ tend to 
ccjncentrate heavily on v(3eational education and training, 
in S(jme fields o{ study a measure of staffing llexibility is 
maintained by hiring experienced business and industrial 
pers(jnnel as part-time evening instructors (Th<Mna.s, p. 45). 
On the other hand, the integration of full-time and part- 
time studies at some CA.ATs ha.s been proposed precisely 
on the gnjunds that, as community -oriented institutions, 
they sh(;uld pro\'ide equal access to courses and program.*> 
for all interested members of the community irrespective 
of their full-time or part-time statuses (see, in particular, 
number College, 1973). 

The limited extent to which the CVVIs have mo^-ed 
toward integration of part-time studies has not gone un- 
Criticized. For example, the pro\incia! Select Comm.ittee 
on the Utilization of Educational Facilities (Interim Re-" 
port 3, 1974) noted disapprovingly that' '*even though 
there may be Unvv or five times as many part-time as full- 
time students, the structures, h'cilities, strategics and pro- 
grams of the commimity college system have been designed 
primarily for full-time study" (p. 31 ). Twcj members of the 
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Committee in i\ scixu'citc hricl' rclcrrcd lo [he c(>lU'<'cs as 
'VMUivnchcd bureaucracies which have failed to carry oui 
their UKUuhae'' of hrcakin,^ down ihe academic walls be- 
tween colk\^c and communii\' (p. j7). The process ol inte- 
gration in ihccv)lU\^es appears j^encrally lo be less advanced 
than in the uni\ c sitics, althouj^h the available evidence is 
admittedK spiuse and somewhat outdated, 

I'nivcrsily A(linissii)iis Policies and Standards 
As we noted earlier, one of the criieria established by the 
Ontario Ministry of Cullc^t^es and laiiversiiies for diC inie^ 
i^ration of full-time and part-time instruction was that '*rei.'- 
ulations for part-lime students should be built inio the 
overa.ll academic structure in such a way that reciuirements 
lor adinissi(>n, promotion, dcj^rees, etc-, are identical as lar 
as pari-linu* and full-time siiulenis are concerned. Special 
regulations, for example, for mature students, should be 
university-wide or faculty-wide without respect to whether 
a student is proceeding tcisvrds a decree on a part-time or 
full-time basis*' (Appendix li, p. 127); The main features 
of the mature student achnissions rc^.ailations examined in 
Chapter 2 do not ^eneralK* differentiate between full-time 
and part-time students, even, though mature students may 
h\i required to take an initial qualifying course through 
what is essentially part-time study. Furthermore, although 
some :<t)cci(d student schemes may require a number ol 
courses on a part-time basis, regular student status may be 
^ranted either as a full-time or part-time student. 

Beyond these special regulaVions, the admission ol part- 
lime students to degree pnigrams generally falls under the 
miversity regulations whicli stipulate a minimum grade T3 
average for all n'ew undergraduate students. While the letter 
of these reirnhuions is certainly maintained in admission 
procedures, the cu tmd grade 13 average at which a- high 
school graduate can gain admission to universities which 
admit, part-time students to a college or' through a division 
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ol cxUMision will olini he Nonuwlui: lower (allhoii-^h .siill 
ai " 'iIk' I'slahlislu'd mininium .rcr.i^c) ihau llu* 

^r.uli' 1 !3 aMT.im- rL"(|niiV{| lor adinisNion lo lull-linu" sUcdics. 
llus cliscivpaiuy sicms from \hv (|\U)Ui.s iiKun uni\ cisiiics 
in Onuirio iin|j()sc(l ujxni iht- minihtrs (»!' SiUcIlmus 

which ihcy w'i'l admii lo irull-iimc sduhrs: in ordn- lo vc- 
HKiin wiihin ihcsc (juoUis, such ihsiiiuiions nuiv have lo 
csiabhsh .;n academic cui-oiT poini on achnissions which is 
iji aclnahiy lar higher ihan ihc oradc 13 avLMai^a- laid down 
in ihc rci;ulali()ns as ihc minimum avcrai^c lor achiiission. 
Since tlicsc achnission tjuouis rarely in pari-nme siu- 

denis enrolling in colleges (jr ihrough deparimenis (jf ex- 
lension, ihe grade 13 cut-olT poini lor admitiing ihese stu- 
dents is likely to be closer to ihc mininuun average estab- 
lished by ihe imiversity regulations. 

The procedures described al){)\c may permit some high 
school graduates to enroll ,is part-time students at a partic- 
ular uiiivcisity which woidd noi admit them to a program 
ol lull-time stiulies. At the L*ni\ersit\- ol' Toronto, for ex- 
ample, ^ome colleges admitting only lull-time students 
have established a cut-oli grade 13 a\erage lor admissions 
at arotuul 75% in contrast to Woodsworth College^Tcciuire- 
mer.t of ()0%. K\en though the abohtion oT external hiuh 
school examinations has made the value of grade 13 aver- 
ages as pre(li( t{)rs of academic- perlormance somewhat du- 
bi(jcs, difrc rences of this magnitude in admissi{)n standards 
loree the c|iiestion of the extent lo which part-time and 
lull-time students are com})arable in terms of scholastic 
perlormance. This is, howe\er, a (piestiop, which is not 
only peripheral to the terms of relerencc ol' this report but 
alsx) extremely dii'iicult to answer with any degree ol' cer- 
tainty. Although Qiapter 4 touches briefly on the ^(^radiui- 
lion rates of part-time students, liere it suffices ti) quote 
Irom the wide-ranging survey of adult learning and adult 
learners by the (Canadian academic J. R. Kidd.oVVith refer- 
ence to the perlormance of adult and part-time students in 
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a nui:il)cr of L-()i»nii'ifS. Piolcssoi l\i(Kl n^>u•^ ihat iiK'iu'c 
i-(>iuinucs U) nu)un{. [MrUt ularK' Trr'ni ii!ii\<-'isiiy cxli'iisioii 
(U'p.irinu'iKs* ih.u marks of maiurt' suuU'ius in uin\ci^iiy 
coUi'SL-s 'M\' ;i^ hi^^h and olu/n hi'_;luT (ai llu* ronrsr L-xaniina- 
li(»ns lhan ihosL- ol' ilu* a\frai»f oi ra^iilar siniK-nis. al- 
iho'uj^h as (»nr mi^hl L'xpL't l. ////m' st ndi ii obtain 

fewer phu-L's in i!ie lop perrrnl (jT nKni^^ lhan do 
sludcnls" (Kidd, i!^7:^: p. .'M), 

New (a)urse Slriu tures. (a)urse Patterns 
and i'inie- i abling Arrani^enients 

The currL-nl deelinr in Inll-iinu* enrollmenls, in eonil)ina- 
tion with llu- probable drop in ihc si/.e of ihu 18-24 as^^e- 
uKMjp dnrin;:^ ihe D)8{).s and with the eiuavnlly dcelinini^ 
part ieipaiion (d' elenienuny ^ehool iL'aelu-rs in [jarl-linie 
errdil sindies. is nr^ln^ many universities to seek new ways 
oT eaierni^ t( I the i)»:l"nlial part-linu- buyer's market, The 
term lru\'i'r's market is appropriate to the pressure plaeed 
on the pro\ ineial uni\ ersilie.s io **seek warm bodies in or- 
der to be aSsuri'd i>t reasonahK adetp.ate li;\el ol oper- 
atin^i^ ineonu' from [hv pro\ineial i;o\ ernnient. \\hile no 
suotfestion is bein^^ made here that elTorts to attraet stu- 
dents to part-time studies are wholly, or even mainly, mer- 

cetKirv, one of the eurrr/nt realilii'S ol' uni\ersity allairs in 
J ... - 

the pro\inee is the existence of a form (Uddrniic nnfjcn- 

alisfn whereby some inii\i'rsil ies seek to eneroaeh upon the 

18. For example, the report ( ailing hn' the estahlishmenl of the 
HeiuA" Marshal Tory Sehool at Carletoii I'niversiiy (see footnote 
Ki) is replete with rei'ercnees to ehan.^ing enrollment patterns. It 
ends on die tollowing nole: ^Tlu- impact of life-long learning on 
higher education is evidera, aiui a shift from full-time students in 
eady adulthood to more mature part-time learners is in prospect. 
This will heconvc of major prc^portions in the I980.s when .the 
nun\her oi' yoimg .ululls l)eiTins lodeelii\e. if Cadeton participates 
ii- this movement, it will he returning to its original emphasis on 
part-time studies. If it does not, the i\ext decade will surely see 
jpcreasing financial difficuhies and all that that implies. Carfeton 
eaimol id'ford noi to aet" ((icorge, 1976: p, \'I1 - 10). 
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lniditiun:il domains and t'liciitclcs ol" other univcrsilics, 
especially through corvespun deuce leaching. Such academic 
imperialism may, oj course, be \ le\\ed with a ( ertain meas- 
ure ol wry amusement. However, it is sometimes disturbing 
to, and resented by, the institutional \ictiins ol the impe- 
rialism, especially when accompanied by a publicity drive 
in the local newspapcis which may serxc to underline the 
limitations and inadecpuicies {)r;liehome university's part- 
time Course orierings.^^ 

Degree Structure - Ks tab lish men t of the Credit System 

The inequalities in the regulations go\erning lidbtime 
and pLHt-time students, listed in the 1973 report ol' the 
McNhister Senate Commit Ire, underline the omplexities 
vvhich would be involved in a thorough attempt to unravel 
all tho>.t.' t'cgulations go\'er'^'ng degree structures and c(;urse 
patterns which still, or longer, dilTerentiale between 
full-lime and part-lime students in the varif)us universi*" \s 
of the pro\ in(.e. (iiven su<:h complexities, it is perhaps most 
useful to concentrate simply on one major change in de- 
gree structure which has been of benefit to the p:irt-time 
student, namely, the gen^-ral move in the universities to 
substitute a subject credit system for the old pattern of 
separating ^i(C//cn// from honors subjects. 

Formerb'^ undergrad;Mte students in many Ontario uni- 
versities were streamed at a relatively early stage into gen- 
eral and hon6rs degree progranis within their chosen disci- 
plines, and normally each stream pursued a substanti:illy 
chrierenl program of studies. This structure inevitably dis- 
criminated against part-time students: in the context of 
unintegrated part-time studies, few academic departments 
weie willing to undertake the long-term major effort which 
woidd have been reciuirccl to attend to the needs oi" a very 

19. This is a littic-cxplorcci realm tif intcrunivcr.;iiy politics in On- 
tario, and hence its si^ificancc is not easily supported by docu- 
mcrUation. 
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small honors slrcum oT cvcniiv^ sludcius. 'I'his system has 
rccciuly been abolished in many universities in iavor of 
one whereby the major dUTerentiation is limited to the re- 
(liiirement thiit honors .^tude^lts lake a lourth year ol ad- 
VLineed stuches in their subjeels of specialization."^^ In the 
context of intci^TLited evenini^ courses, the recent system 
hcLs vindoubiedly proved somethiiv^ boon to academi- 
eall\' ambitious part-iime studen ts - that is, academic de- 
partments LU'c somewhat r-»ove willinir to offer a small 
number of recpiired fo ' 'ar ct)urses at times which 

will suit evening siudc. they were previousU" to 

cate; to a completely cUffc. .lated honors stream. On the 
other luuul, as we shiiU see in Cihapter 4, the practical-and 
occasi<)nLdiy formiil-barrievs for students who wish to 
complete honors dcifrees throuj^h part-time studies remain 
fairly h 'nidahle. 

On-Campus Course Patterns and I ime- Tabling 
As in honors de^^ree stiuctures. < hit;h dei^ree ol llexibil- 
ity in course patterns and timetabling; arrangements is im- 
portant tor part-lime students wh.; are. fully employed 
(luring the chiy. A\\ the universities of the province have 
tra(htiv)nalK' nvv*l ♦he needs of this sji^vnup throutrh evenin^i^ 
coiM-ses (hu-in.^ the fiill and winter terms and summer ses- 
sion chiylime pro^^ran^s which parallel the summer vaca- 
tions of the school teacher clientele. However, the declining 
importance of this chen tele has, as we have seen, led to a 
substantial drop in day summer session enrolhncnts in 
many insliluiions. In view (d" the academic reciuirt'men I 
that summer session students should be on the campus dur- 
ing (hiytime hours each weekchiy over a six-week period, 



20. The first three vca^.s proviclr ii largely common curriculum. In 
some universities, honors studer^ts arc expected t() take certain 
p\erequisite subjects during their first three years of tudy, but 
these subjects are also open to students intending to complete a 
general degree only. 
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ihis drop is nol likely lo he eompensalefl lor by increased 
enrollmenis on ihe pari 1)1" oiher pari-iinie elientelesr' This 
problem is partially responsible for the move to establish 
evening summer pr(\granis. Some features of these programs 
are outlined in the inlroduetorv sieti()n of this report. 
Their most important lea:ure is undf^ubtedlv the oppor- 
tunity ti) study dur';ig ilu* summer niontbs (.uid sometimes 
during both the spring and summer terms) without inter- 
rii[)ting normal da\'time aetivities. Although the available 
iiiiurniation is limited, it would seem that summer evening 
programs are proving to be among the most suecessful of 
the relatively new e> -irsL patterns established for part-time 
Studies."" 

Man\' uni\ersities in Ontario ha\e also made speeial time- 
table ada[)tions in order to pro\ide new opportunities for 
part-tim( sludy. Reeent, and prop(jsed, dc\elopment,s at 
tile University of Windsor are typieal. In response to a 
series of (|uestions from the author on this topie, the secre- 
tary to the Kxtension Division at the l'ni\ ersity of Windsor 
made the following obsen'at ions: 

*'()ne (program) \vhieh has been very well received by 
the public was the^ establishment of [he I'tiivcrsity of 
l/ic Sw!}ii^ Slii/'L In this program, part-time students \vh(3 
c»re on shift work v)r irregular hours (e.g, factory workers, 
ho:;pital employees, media people, librarians, etc.) are 
able to at tend university courses because the same 
.courses are ollered twice on the same day— once in the 
alternooji and again in the evening. Another innovation 
which we have just introduced Is the Full Course at Mid- 
Day. This is a regular credit course held in the middle of 
,1'^ day lor two or three hours so that housewives and 

21. It should be noted, however, that n'^utur students are often at- 
tracted to summer programs, especially where the summer em- 
ploy rner)» opportunities for stud' ts are limited. 

22, VH- pciiit cannot l^e dociunented by enrollment statistics be- 

most universities combine their day and evening summer 
I M ■ "ments for purposes of tabulation. However, the popularity 
c '. » <mmer evening prop^rams has been mentioned to me by a 
nu/.i'.jer of part-time studies administrators. 
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«>tlu'r.> who i-nmiMt lonu- in ilu- f\rirnv4> ran ^ mipK-lc .t 
romsc l)V i^oiii^ U) [he univi isily tMrlic-r in [he iL'\ . W 
die also working (Ml a plan whcivl)\- wo h :pc to Iki\c a 
t lass al a downtown loc aii.Mi such as llu- puhlic library 
(lurini; ihc noon honr lor Uumiu ss luvn and women wlio 
niis^lu \)c inu-rrsud in taking a cdnrsf duiim^ lluar liuu h 
period. - 

Programs ol ihis kind,S{»nic ol ihcm designed lo catrr t., 
ihc nt-fds ol highly spcrilic clii'nlcirs, arc hcconiin^ in- 
i rrasin^lv fommon. Ol pariitnlar inlcro.. M-on» ihis auth- 
or's pcrspociivr, is ihr ri'toL^nition hy sonic universities 
that ihL'rc arc certain ^^roups of people - lor example, niotli- 
crs with children of school av;c who mi^lil well liiid an 
c\cniiu^ course less cas\ lo allend than one which is ^ivcn 
al a s[>c( il'ic lime during the day. 

()ff-(!ainpus (iourses 

Sonic ol' llic courses oHerc{l hy the rni\casil\ of Wind- 
sor are oj j-aunt)us coursc-s held at locations other than on 
the campus of the university ilself. Tiie principle o\ iakuv^ 
tlw ioursi' to llw shall nl nithrr than hrin^^'Uif fhc slndcnl 
to the ioursf has lon^ i)ccii established in Ontario hi<;h.'f 
echu alioiu and has ena.bled the .uni\ ersilies and. more re- 
ceiitlv, the CAA'I's, to provide lor the educational needs ol 
teachers and other interested persons living in eomm^-aiities 
which would otherwise he dcpri\ed of access t(. .u^^her 
Icarnin.^. Traditionallv. olT-campus credit proi^r'an^s have 
heeri designed lor [)e(>ple livinu in population centers some 
distance Irorn the uni\ersit\- campus. Recently, however, 
the term /}()/)ul(ili()H ( ruler has included /;/r/cc or area of 
work, with courses olTcred in such scttini^s as factories and 
commercial districts. Tor example, the University ol To- 
ronto (vircrs a nunil)or of first-year courses in board rooms 
in \cU-ious loeai.ons such as (at\- Hall and the Toronto- 
Dondnion C.entcr in the downtown core ol the city. I ho 

23. Letter from Ann Lan^^maid. t.'nivcrsity of Windsor, September ^^3, 
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I oionio-Doip.ir.ion Cfiln mti i aiiis »xirna U'l\ 18.000 

whiu (.olLir wDikci.s. .iiui [hew a\c \)C[\]a\)s aimihcr :]0.{)00 
lo lO.OOO w.Jikin^ in ihc iiiuncdi.iicK- smiDiindiivj, 

.Ufa. I lu' i.-oiUNCs art' Kiii^hi al llu- cih! ol thf working (la\' 
13-7 p.m.) a.iul |)r<)\ idi- a nu aiis ol hrin^iir^ imivv rsiU" slud- 
ics to a htii^i- l)i»d\ ol |)t.'()|)li' who would oihrt wist- he in 
honu' loi aii^Mis spn-ad incr a 40 mile- <u more i.ti'iiis.-'^ 

Ihc nioMMnenl of ol't-iainpus fourses lo dif AoikpLuo 
n-llt'L ls an iniporianl adopnu-nl in pari-t inn- sUMiics in 
in Oniavio. llo\\f\Li\ niosi olT-ianipu.s roinsrs a'O slill ol' 
du- niorr irachlional rtMnmunit\ -based c haiaricr. A suiAc'y 
ol oll-canipiis U)cali()ns caniL-d oul [)\- {hr (!oinu il of On- 
laiio rni\crsiiit's fCOl') and die Oniario CoiniLal lor I'ni- 
versiiy Coiiiinuinu I'ahuation (OCIl/Cl-; ) in 1972-7:^ asecr- 
laint'd thai 1 I ol rho 15 pro\ineial uni\ Lasiiies were pro- 
\i(hnn 1 >1 1 ■( .mipus courses tor (h-^rce i rcclii. Lakchcad and 
Laurtaitian. ihc iwo major inii\ersiucs siuiatcd in the 
sparsely pt>pulaled nordi-wesiern and nordi-eenlral regions, 
("<ni(hu led de^ree-eredil laauses (in s<»me insianees lorrc- 
spondenee courses) eidier in. or near, .SO and 17 small pop- 
ulalion (anters rcspeeli\'ely, Despice the suhsianiial scale 
ol smh oll-eanipus olTerin^s, il is uidikely dial ihe sludeni 
ol any iini\ersiiy in die pro\inL-e would he able to rom- 
pU'te a major |.)art ol a deL;ree program diroui;h such ol'ler- 
in^^s ;ii leasl not within a reasonal)lt.' period of lime. ^*cl, 
as die sur\a'y report points out, "lew areas of northt rn, 
southciii, westein and eastern Ontario" are not co\erecl by 
the oll-eanipiis h)L*ation ol" some Ontario uni\ersity (p. 2); 
anch ol 1 -eampus eourses do pro\ide a \ahuihle means ()[• 
l)rinL;in^4 imi\ersi{y echieation to people h)cated both in the 
more po|)idous parts ol' Ontario and in the sparseK' settled 
rci^ions ol' the north ol the pro\ inee. 

24. As another cxainpii-, in September 197(). \Vi)i)ds\v()rth College 
l)cgan ottering eon.rses to shit'l workers in tlie CJeneral Motors 
Plant at Oshawa by seheduliiig elasses tor 4-6 p.m. between shifts. 
Aectjriling lo the I^rini ipal of Woods worth College this program 
is proving to he "ver\ s'.u i esslul." 
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In :i rci-ciu review ol' rontinuin,^ cdiualion pro^^nanis in 
CLiniuliLin universities, the pro-viee-ehaneellor of Lough- 
horou^^h I'niversity oT Teehnolo.^y in Knohiiul pointed to 
two niLijor facets of higher education in North America 
which taciUtate access to part-time study, and which are 
less commonly tound in universities and colleges \n his own 
country. First is a hi,i;h decree of flexibility in the schechil- 
ing of courses Jncluding the provision of day , evening, and 
summer progriims. Second, the crecHt system aUows stu- 
dents to count successful completion of any appro\ed 
course toward a degree qualification, and also to some ex- 
tent permits students U) drop ' out of and reenter study pro- 
grams without incurring mLijor penalties (Cannell, 1974: 
13). These advantages (at IcList in terms of attracting stu- 
dents to part-time studies) should be kept in mind during 
the following discussion of less positive features of the 
structure of academic programs for part-time studios in the 
universities of Onuu^io. 

Major Academic Limitations on 
Part-Time Opportunities 

In their report on part-time study in Ontario. higher educa- 
tion, Alan Thomas and associates refer to some of the in- 
adequacies in the organization and administration ol part- 
time studies at the Lniversity of Toronto which art listed 
" in that instituti(Mi\ Report ofihc Suhcommittcc to Advise 
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fni Ih,' ifu/»r>vc}}u-n( n' ilu Pan-I'iiur Pi^rri- in .\r!\ and 
S(i\-?icc (A. Thoin.i^-/ al. ][)::> (Ai: p. 1!') .iiul rni\rrsii\- 
i^i l uroiuo, MJ72: pp. \ Mil)r()inniiurr\ list is w- 

prodiu-rd 1utc\ hri .uisr ii p>()\i(?-s a iisi'iul svnopiic \ic\v 
(>} ihc inaji>r pit>hU'ius whirh ina\- tonlror.i pari-linu" siu- 
(Irius. Ii is wril to hr aware, li<)\ve\ri, lhal siiu r flu report 
ol [he subeonimii lee suhsianiial relornis lKi\e been nuide 
not nn\y in the siniemres lor pari-iinie learni'-ii^ al the L'ni- 
\ersii\- ol loroiuo hut also, throUi^li ihe medium of inic- 
'^r^ilion, at niosl other iiiii\ersilies in the pro\in( e. 
The li^i rea(J.s .'s I's llows: 

1. the ran;4e . -nirses out side regular da\ hours is loo 
I i in lied; 

2. to(^ tew :!u- senior academie sl^dT leaeh evenin,^ 
(oiirses; M\c.'ii )a(l leaehini; by junior laeuUx- mem- 
bers pietlo'ninales; 

part-time students do not ha\c an (dTeeli\e aeademie 
ad\()eate; 

4. there is a widespi vad helled' that part-lime suidenls 
produee inferior aeademie work; 

f). loo lew laeulty are eommilled to part-time siudr-ni: ; 

(>- part-time students rarely have S(. id lac ililies avail- 
able lor their use; 

7. instruetional time in part-lime classes is oi'ien eur- 
tailed; 

8. a(\idemie eounsellin^ is inadecpiate and/or unavail- 
able; 

\K depariments are insidiieiently ■ eommilled to part- 
lime students; and 

10. o\^•rlo<l(l UMchini; prc\'enLs proper planning of 
courses. 

Some, ol these conditions lor example, the problems of 
overload teaching -ha\e clearly improved since 1972. 
Others, howe\er, like the limited ran^e of courses outside 
rei^.Hihir (lay hours, still pertain, w<irranlin^r fm-thcr eom- 
menl<uy <md a broader re\iew of some ol the hmiialions 
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on the oi:;p()rtunitics oi pan-limc sivulrnis which arc cu- 
shioned \vi»hin ihc academic rc'^uhaion^ ol" ihc Ontario 
uni\ crsitics. 

First, certain tvpcs o!' academic harriers, some lormal 
and some molded hy circumstances rather than hy the d'c- 
tates of university pohc\\ phice hmitalions . )n opp(»rtuni- 
tics for part-time studies. Many oT thes-: :u-ademic harriers 
also exist in the CAATs lor pari-iime siudenis pursuin,^ 
(Uploma programs (see Thomas (7 f//.. 1973 (15): - p. 43-44). 

In certain disciplines, the patlerns o!" siudy associated 
with the atiainment de^^rees restrict the possihility 
of oriering these det^rees throuuh part-time stucUes. Vov ex- 
ample, most proressi(»n:d (leo^rce proi;rams in the paramecU- 
cal and metUcal Helds. as well as in some areas of technoh 
()uy, re(|uire on the joh experience. .Vside irom the resist- 
ance of professional associations to part-time study in pro- 
fessional programs, the diffit uliies of incoiporatin;.; this on 
the job element into part-time pr{);L;rams s\'oul(l in man\' in- 
stances he insuperahle. 'Thus, as indicated in Chapter 2. stu- 
dents are lar^ely excludetl from qualifyin-^ solely through 
part-time studies for many prolessiiinal occupations.^ 

\n science and tcchnoloi^^y . an additional restrictive lae- 
t-M- is imposed h the lal)Mrai( n work recjuired in under- 
graduate programs. The costs, including the payment (u 
overtime rates tf) tet hnicians. <>f keeping laboratory lacih- 
lics open in the evening, deter some universities from pro- 
viding evening cour v*s for a potentialK' small number ol 
part-time students in science and technology. l'.\en when 
these cour- ire integrated, the rationale lor teaching 

1. .No doul>i iiu necessity of priiclit ;il field cNpcriencc in some de- 
cree pr()g;r:ims helps \o e:cplain ihe auractions of cooperative pro- 
^Tinns in which sUulenis alternate periods of full-iimc study with 
experience in the field. Such proi^rams are relatively uncommon 
in universities in Ontario, although the University of Waterloo 
maintains them u i number of disciplines, including engineeung 
and architecture. 
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ihi'ni during ihc c\cnin^ luuirs slill rt'sts on ihcii con- 
Noniciux* U:. a possibly \(.My small iuinil)cr ol paii-iinic 
suulcn is. 

\ hc al)()\^' laLlois help lo explain why the pariitipaiion 
ul pcU"l-linic un(U'r<4i'a(lualo slmlcnls in science and t'n^i- 
'noerini;, as well ,is niosi pii ilessiuna! programs, lends lo Se 
relali\ely small, (^n ihe oiher hand, the lacl ih (i llie main 
enrohmeni of part-time sincients occtn's in du • . 'naniiies 
and social sciences may ivllecl sludenl ffrcfrrciici's as well 
as lirnilef' ouise choices ni olher academic lields. .Another 
major type ol academic harrier is re (erred to i?i Professor 
Kenneth Hare's Suh})iissi<)}i made to the Uni\ersily ol'To- 
roni n suhcommili i*e ip. 1972 {of), c//. ), Two aspects ol pro- 
ced es in tl'<e l'ni\'ersity were, as Professor I la re corn- 
men led, "clearly ineciuitaivie as regards the p;irt-time stu- 
dent" (Ihirc. Appendix Il.i): 

1. 'Lart^e dillerences exist l)ei\*,"cc'i departments in the 
extent to which they are wil! )^ to offer ^(^ocl e\e- 
nini^ and summer proi^rcUiis; and 

2. I he extent ot e\enint; and summer C(Knse pio visions 
decreases with increasing academic years, so that few 
third and fourth year courses are available. Hence a 
part-time student must compile his decree irom a I'ar 
narrc )wer olTei imr. 

Ihe main effect of these inecpiiiies, nmed Hare, ''is to ren- 
der the decree prot»ram open to tlie part ?ime student much 
narrower and hence, noi\compet!ti\e with that open to the 
full-time student*' (o/;. ciL: p. 4). His critical observations 
on this score weie not necessarily aimed solely— or even 
primarily— at those L'niversity of Toronto departments and 
(acuities which would have con Iron led severe practical 
pr(il)l(Miis in inoinit inn substantial pait - time programs. 
RaUier, they appear i hav t* been aimed at the arbitrariness 
of course offerings to part-time students in depariments 
such as ihe humanities and social sciences where no such 
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|)rai lii\!l (ii!'t u iiUic< wcw im ( l-"un litM iiiMii-, Mnrr 
hi'^luT .u\ulc!^.iif courses arr less av;ijhil)K' to u-irMiiiu' 

^lurlclUs, tin- <■(>ll^si■^ ifcjuiit'd ii>r i^'" coinpU- lIdM oi uji 
honors clt'L^rcf pro^^ram iniolu wcW iioi. tor all prarli^-'al pur- 
|)oS(.-s, l)r opt-n i.o parMin;^ 

Alihou.^h 1 \a\c\ 1 97 '2 .uul> il. ri-.i\riMi\ *.! Tori'iUi? 
ina\' no ^j/.l^^'I' pt^Uiin in lhai pariu ular uni\fr^iiy. il none- 
ilu-U-ss arcuralcU- (Uvsrrihcs ihc cxisiini, siuiaiion \n nuiny 
uni\ crsiiit's in ihc proving'. Pari-iinu' undcMvradiKUc siu- 
(ie-nis nuisi rrccpu-nily rhoosc ilu-ir programs irom u rcla- 
livoly narrow ram^L- ol courses ollcrcd by a U-''V dcpari- 
nu^nls, hr( ause oihrr d'jp.i. inu*nis are c(?nc-en iraiin.i" almost 
enlireU on ;heir iull-iinu- clivnU'lrs. Deparinienis iie^leel 
evcnint^ and suininrr school leaehino for a \arieiy oi rea- 
sons, iiu liuhrv^ linmed demand lor eerlain e(»ursc-s by pan- 
lime siu(l< iils, heaw tull-iinie suuleni enrr )|lnuaUs, and, 
lasl bill no- necessarily least, a beliet' on ihe pari ol depari- 
menl members thai ihe essi ni-'ls of ilvMr .part icular aca- 
demic discipline can be adecinatc" . i^raspet! only by siu- 
denls enLjat^ed in full-lime siiuly. 

Alihoui;h ii is now fairlv uncomnK^n lo find iini\;ersiiy 
reoidalioiis which o\eril\' diserimi) ale ai;ainsi pari'lmie siu- 
denls (i.L-. wbi-h are published in u;iiversil\" calendars ov in 
iacidiy or deparlmen '.al lecpiiremenis), s-ice insUluUpns 
siill explicitU- cxcdude parl-lime siudenls Ironi pmsuiiV!:^ 
horuKS decree pro^^rams in certain disciplines. Sonu" uh^ver- 
sil\* facutlies impose residenee p cpiirenienls wiiirh ()blio;e 
their students to -Mioa,L^e in full-lime studies i<M- a .i^i^en pe- 
riod iA' iinu\ Furthermore, the absence of loi .nali/t^-d .<^-^u- 
latioirs in university c aJeiMlars does U' l necessarily indieate 

2. For oxiimpic. iU" Quccirs University on-tampus luidcrgraduatc 
evening courses offered in llic fall and winter temis of 1976-77 Uy 
the Ilunianities and Social Sciences Departments range from iO 
courses in sociology- down to one course in pohtics. \o eve- 
ning courses are offered in commerce at Queen's University dur- 
ing the regidar session, although it is proving highly attractive to 
■part-time students at some universities. 
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A Ku'k dist^'iniin.uoiy policif^. I'h-j vit-L;;^' rv'i-ulai ions 
OIK- Ontario un!\ cisirv-. [or cxanipU', CDnianis no sjx.-^ il'ic 
>LiU-?iUMi' (*;i1um ilian wiili rt-rcifncT l<> dc-i^rcc in 
music) svhic'h cxchuics [jun-iimc siu(Uni> i'rom lakiin^ 
loiiists U-utliiii; i«' honoi:'. tlt':;iccs: [hv cxtcfisnm .sc.v.s/o// 
Ccdcndar, however. .i;ivc-s |)rosi)ct ii\ c parl-iiinr sindcnis spc- 
c-ilif infiirniatif^.i (>nly on i|u' ^t-nt.Tal 1>.A. and H.Sc\ pro- 
*;:'ams, noi on hanors dcort-o proi^rams. In ihis panirnlar iti- 
siaiu'c, tlu- jack ol any rL-ltTcm t.- h) ihc !innnrs dcm^-c in 
ihc cxu-nsion calciuku" r<iav be- lakcn as indicMi:*.'' of a o^n- 
cral policy al die, iinivcrsily dial parl-nnu" suio s arc\ as 
ihc cxicnsion administrator inlornu'd diis aiidu,'-. '^nor- 
Mially l)ar:'C(| Ironi h()nors vol; rams." Morco\t.'r. ihis ad- 
minisc rai (»i w-is unsure whcilu-!- ihis ri-sI:'Kiion rcllcctc'd a 
iornial uni\rrsiiy policy hicK oT intci^rau^d lourth-x'car 
lioiiois ( oUis/' oiicruii;:.. 

I'h.c \'arions liKlor-. outlined al)o\L- consiituic the m.;jor 
lMrn>s of c-.cadcniic barrit'is ir lull pari icipat ion ol pai i-iinic 
sUuL':Us iii undcri^raduaiv studies, rhal they do indeed 
eonsiiiuie major liniiiaiioais on the oppt)rimiiiics of such 
students ^vas conlirmcd i)y responses from the part-time 
administraiors o! L\vel\ c" pro\ incial universities to a series 
ol' (piestions p'U to tlivm t)\- the author, eitiier m eon'o- 
spondence or per>(uial inten iews. A brief snmmarv of the 
rindinvjs troin ^'">is small-scale snr\ey is outlined l)elo\v: 

ui .general, part-time [)ro,i'rams tend to be ron. entrate(i 
in the lacidties of arts, ienvc, aiui maihematies, with 
C(>rresp(»r,din^lv little provision for part-time straU' in 
llu" major professionid I'lelds. eni^iueerin.i', and techno!- 
ot^A". Sorne universities do, bo\\'',*\ er, <dler introduci orx' 
coin-ses in engineering and techiioioi^y throu<;h part-time 
stiidy. while others provide for part-time study in a lim- 
ited niinibcr ol prob.-ssional p>ro,i.i;rams. 
Administrators a( all f>f the universities claim^.d that it 
wiis possible lor a part-time student to obtain u v^^-neral 
(ie.^ive in the a^ts an<! social sciences thiwU<j;h p.art-timc 
study; tlu- i;reat niajcrii\- also claimed that a general 
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(li\i;r('c in niath aiui scioncc \\\is accrssihlc ihroiii;!! ihis 
roiiic. Il(>\vc\cr. ihvcc iini\crsil ics cxpTuilK- nolcd lhal 
pari-linic siiulcnis would riiul it.dii ricult, hcraiisc o! uva- 
vrrsiiv policv t)r a lack ol n*lc\ant lAcnino roiirscs, to 
ohlain a i;ciuTal hachclor i d' m"'u*!UH- dc^ivr. In addilion, 
adniinisiralois .tl si'\cn uni\ i*rsit'u*s wriv explicit a!)oul 
•'ihc nioiv limited rani^c oT courses" open lo pari-linu' 
Nlut Itni ts-i-n-iitrr^1-tteTtt It^t^iit^lirlt 

Manv Lidminisiralors were uncertain about whether it 
was possible for students to nuvt dei;ree recpiirenients 
soleU- hy taking; courses tau.i^ht in the e\enino without 
some additional study in daytime spiini; and/oi suninier 
courses. In some institutions e\en the more accessible 
general arts dei;ree Lippears to necessitate sprin^i; or sum- 
mer daytime LUten(huice. Other instilLUions-for exam- 
ple, Woodsworth-and Atkinson Collci^es- provide oppor- 
tunities for completion of i;eneral B,A/s through eve- 
nin^^ sUidics oidy. 

IXespite the mo\cment to the credit system (see Chalk- 
ier opportunities for part-time students to complete 
honors decrees, e\ en in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, remain very limited. One uni\ersity administrator 
claimed that pLU-t-time students at' his institution were 
"normallv . . . barred fiom honors programs,'' in an- 
other uni\ersity "no i)LU*t-time honors courses are pro- 
vided/* Other universities (*ommente(l that '*thc scope 
of honors for part-time students is very limited/' 1 wo 
additional uni\'ersities stated that part-lime students 
were able to lake honors det^rees in the humanities and 
social sciences but not in natural science. Overall, only 
rive of the 12 universities surveyed made no reference to 
restrictions of this kind. Oenerally, regulations excluding 
part-time students from honors proi^rams arc not ex- 
plicit, and restrictions reflect the inability or unwallinj^- 
ness of universities to devote instructional resources to 
eveninj^ courses for which the anticipated demand is 
, small. 

These responses appear to justify the strictures ol Ken- 
neth Hare and others on the subject of the unequal 
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cdiKMiional opporiunilics for pari-l inu* siudcius. (iriiii-jsm 
is all I he imnc a|)l, ^ivcn llir hii^h (lri;rff of pt'rs()n:.d-nitTn-'' 
\aii()n and sirisiiv^ omt a loni; j^niiud-^^'-vr'aTs iuv(U-(l lo ai- 
lain a (li'i;a-i:_Uir4>ui;h']TaiT^linu- sludit'^. Mort- spcci ficallv, 
VysT siua-fssl u!ly coniplrliii^ dii'Cf tdurscs cai"h ai-adciiiic 
year, a parl-tinu* siudcnl rould c-<)nrc'i\ ahly obtain a i^cn- 
iTal aris or science decree from niosi ()niano>nni\ crsilics in 
li\c years. Six or seven years is a more realislic a\erai;c, so 
lhai in comparison wilh rul'-iMue siudenis ihc proportion 
ol part-iinu' siudenis who finally coniplele iheir dei^ree 
pvouranis are, noi surprisingly, somewhat smaller. Kven so, 
du- limited ann)Uiu of dala a\ailal)lc on dci^ree completion 
rales lor parl-limc siudenis suoi^esi that the final dci^ree 
completion rale may approach oCV/i, in an insiilulion alile 
lo niinim.i/e the educational harriers to the completion of 
.general and honors dctrrees lhroui;h a teaching staff de- 
voted solely l{) parl-linu' leachinj^. Thus, of Atkinson Col- 
lege siiulenis at York I'nixcrsiU' who first rci^istcred at the 
hei^innini^ of the 19G2-()!) and IOIkMM sessions, !^5% had 
i'(jmpleled their de^rei's hy the summer convocation of 
1975."^ Insolar as some students undouhtedlv wididrew 
Irom th(.' collci^c in order to hec^ome full-time students or 
lo enroll in pai'l-lime pioi^rams elsewhere, a 50% comple- 
lion rale lor -students cnnyiiencani^ their studies at the col- 
lege is a likcl\- estimate, huleed, some of the 1962-()3 and 
19G!^-()4 intake recei\ed dc^^rees in 1975 after 12 or 13 
years ol part-time study— a re\ ealin,!^ illustraUon of scholas- 
tic nuai\atu)n and tenacity. "Two students of Woodsworth 
Golle^e ol the l.'ni\'erslty of Toronto graduated in 1975 
Irom a course of studies commenced prior to World War 
'iVo!-^ 

Financial Barriers and Student Financial Aid 

The costs incurred in attending an Ontario university or 
college on a part-time basis may constitute an effective 

3. Statistical material provided by At kin.soii College. 

4. Information provided by the Principal of \Vood.sworth College. 
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harrier u*> iurthcr sliulics lo people from eerlain sot'io- 
econoinic i;roups. CunrniK-. niosl universilie:. \\\ llic pri)\ - 
iiu'c ehan^e luiiiun iecs per intranunal twu-icnn uiuk-i- 
^^radiiaU* course wilhiii ihc raii^^r oT aboul SI 1 3. 00- 1 20.00 
plus ecrlaiii incicUailal fees. Tluis. a pari-iinie siudenl who 
wishes U) puisue iwo .courses duiiii!^ ihe reoular session 
could expeci lo pa>- ahoul 5230.00 iu Ici'S, the eosi t)i 
lexibooks, of iravel U> and from campus, and possibly o( 
child-care services. In his 1971 sur\ey of pari-linve onder- 
^rachiale siudenls in Onlario, l)a\id .Sia^^er found dial ihe 
sludenis' mean (otal expenditures (hasctl on a mean course^ 
load of 1 ..)8 (hn-inu ilie winier term and 1.4!) in ilie sum- 
mer term) were S2()6.00 (winier) and S275.00 (summer). 
*l*his was e(pii\alenl lo a percour^e expendilure ol S10!^.00 
for ihe winier lenn and S191.00 for the summer lerm 
(Stalker, o/), ( //.. p. 3 1 

.Slaoer found thai in ordei' lo i'inance ihesc levels ol ex- 
penditure most part-time students in Ontario relied heavily 
on current income and. where du-y were married, on sup- 
port from the income of a spouse. I\elali\ely lew ol the 
students suiAcycd retfi\f<l financial help tr<im emplo>ers 
((>nl\- about 2()"i) ol those enrolled in the winter term and 
14*'o of summer students). Support from public student 
linancial aid schemes was neo^lio;ible (Stai^er. pp. !32-41). 
'I'he general provisions of the Ontario Student Assistance 
Proi^ram (OSAT), which is the vehicle lor cbanneiin.i; loan 
and ^ranl assistance to full-time uni\ersity and Cl.X.AT stu- 
dents in the pro\ ince, do not co\ei- those students who are 
studyin,^ on a part-time basis. The rationale behind this ex- 
clusion clause is not entirely clear: it would appear lo be 
based maiid\' on an official belief that most part-time stu- 
dents have sufficient economic resources Irom personal or 
family income to meet the costs of further education. 

5. These costs do not include /orr.i|(;/J<- c(irnin}^s which. .in Stager's 
sample amounted to an estimated mean total cost per course of 
S3 12.00 in the winter session and S3 If). 00 in the summer session 
(Stager, p. 37). 
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riu' i^inmcnl ol ()iu.ni(>\ li^idily huvaid p.iri-iinu* 
sliuinu linaiu iiiL; has hrcn ain iriiMuU' rrlaxrd ^iIH■r 1972 
(() piTinil llu" i-sial)lisl'iiiu'ni n'l' iwn sinall-srair riiianrial aid 
programs oir* ( (insisliiv^ nl huisarics and ihr oiIut dT 
loans wh'.ih arc drsiLjinrd Id proMilr liinilrd rinaiu ial aid 
lo parl-tiiiu' sliuK'iUs cmollcd in uni\rrsi:\- and CAAT 
I'lvdil prnL^rams. Tin- Ontario Spnaal Bnrsar\' Proi^rammc 
lOSBP) is spci ilu-<dl\- inli-ndcd lo aid only ihosr parl-lini./ 
sludrnis who, in du- words of ()SI)P hroi'huiw '\nr rc- 
fc'i\in!4 social assistance, arc uncinph)\cd, or ha\'c a h)W 
lainiiy income." W'hiK- it (iocs make a\ aihihlc up to a maxi- 
mum of S!)()() in nonrcfxiyahK' aid per academic \ ear lo 
some part-time siudeiii- who wouhl otherwise ha\c been 
laicd l)y ahnosi insupciablc iinancial harriers to (urihcr 
sliKhes lor example, lo mothers supporting children on 
mother's allowance the Bursary proi;ram looks more like a 
lorm ol wcllarc support than ol ' ^^cm-ial student iinancial 
aid. The loan scheme, entitled the Ontario Student Loans 
riaii (OSId'), provides up to S!)()() per icrin in loans to part- 
iimc siudcnls, with a maximum h»an of S4,()()0 o\cr a 
lhrec-\ car period. Loans are proxided to part-time sliidenis 
on the basis ol denionst rated Iinancial needs -and, in the 
opinion ol" this author, as well as a mimbcr oi' part-time stu- 
dents lo whom he has spoken, the ie^uhiti{)ns which i;o\crn 
the awardin^^ aiul repa\ini^ ol" l(,>ans restrict applications 
maiidy to students with \-ery pressini; rinancial necdsJ' Both 
programs cater lo \cry snvall lumibers (d- sludcnis, and ;u'c ' 

h. I'or example, a loan is i^iven only al'tfr a tlriaili d assrssinriU oC in- 
dividual ajid fanuU' inciuuc. it hecoiiics rc[)a>af;>U* in installments 
not later than six months alter t!ie conclusion oT the aeademic 
peri.;(l lor which the loan was provideil. or six' months after the 
student withdraws from the course, or '.^V: year.s after the start of 
the term in which the loan was first received; Since most parl- 
lime students lake six years {)r more lo coinplele a program, loan 
repay meiu with inlcrcsl is Hkely to hc,u;in long before completion. 
Also, the interest ral.c: tluMiK^^ i^^'t incurred until loan repayment 
begins, is "the prime vale plus one percent." which can hardly be 
regarded as prefereMlial; 
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siiiuciu y. In 1971-7"). tlu* ( lox rrniiu-ni made 7)79 hursary 
aw aids U) uni\ crsiiy ami (lAA 1" siudcnis sliulyiiii; pai i-linu' 
lor a Uilal oullav ul' >l!-)9,()l)U. SiiiiilarK . llu- nuinbri ol" 
luans ihiou'^li OSLP ainoiinU'd lo !')<U in lhal yrar. lor a 
tdlal loan ouila\ S^.i. ()()().' 

Thr ahstiuc o! a more ^^eiu'i'* uis tinaiu ial aid stiu'mc in 
Oniario douhllcss inhihiis i)ariii ipaii()i: in part-iinu' suidics 
t'oi- many [)oU'niial ^uidcnis uirli disiiciiouary inromcs 
w liii h arc l:)arcly Mil lK icm lor rsM-niial !i\ ini; rxpcnscs and 
limilrd m ii aliMiiai nrcds. llir odu*!' hand, it would be 
^implisiif lo lake dir mainly middle elass oeeupalional 
(diaraeu-risi irs i>l eurieni pari-unu* ^uidenls as e\"i(lcni c ol 
iinancial h.irricis a-^ainsl lower ineome <;voups. As n"ien- 
li()nrd eaiiier, manv reas{>ns ollur l!ian ihose assoiialcd 
direell\- willi ihe costs ol undvalakinL; pari-limc sludics 
help to explain the appeal ol such studies to relali\*ely well 
educated people in white collar and semi-prolcssional 
()Ccu|>ations. 



7. In adtlitioM. the CJovcrninciit piovitirs a ii-ri.iin niiiril)cr of .short- 
term loans to rull-linu- and t)aM limc siut.lcnls - 6 1 6 loans totaling 
S27'^.000 in 1974-7.'). All statistics arc unpubli.shcd data h*om the 
Ontario Ministry- ol" rni\crs,itii's and (Colleges. 
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The story oi' icachiivj; at a disiaiu c in Ontario can be sun> 
med up in one word-iorrespondenee. But the impressions 
created by this statement can be mistaken. The stereotype 
of faded notes accompanied by a reading Hsl dispatched 
throui^h an uncertain mail is false (all but the mail part); 
also, tlie predominance of correspondence does not mean 
that other modes have been i.gnored. On the contrary, alter 
relative neglect correspondence teaching has undergone a 
renaissance in^ favor of newer techniilogies. This chapter, 
aims to describe proposals which have l^een iniluential dur- 
ing the 1970s and to explain why correspondence is still 
predominant For tcachi;ig at a distance. 

General Background 

During the btirgeoning enrollment prior to the early 1970s, 
programs for part-time studies had been treated as adjuncts 
to fidhtime programs, and suggestions about new ways ol 
teaching had focussed on economies in the classroom. Such 
distinctive modes for part-time stu(k*nts as summer s( h(K)ls 
and correspondence work, which appeared to share in the 
gencral giowth, were continuations of existing traditions. 
During this period, some observers pointed out that ap- 
plication of innovative technoh^gy could help to econo- 
mize, improve learning, and increase participation in higher 

K Written by Mario Greet, Office of Academic Planning, Queen^s 
University. 
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C(lucali(^n, bul only by un(k*ri;ikiiV4 a luiulanu'iuaKicfxanv 
inalion ol'objcciivcs combiiu'd wilh ihcir sysicnialic match- 
ing with ouiconu's. 

The Open Univcrsiiy ol Britain bccanu' the n isiblc cm- 
bod inicnt (^1 these piineij)les, and was widely aeeepted as 
the model to examine, il not to h)llo\v. A 1970 study pre- 
pared by Bernard Troiter took as iis point of departure 
these prineipies and this nuxlel. The study was meant to 
apply to higlier education in Ontario as a w hole, not just to 
the part-time sector. Indeed, the recommendalions of the 
siudy were aimed at })rt)\idinL; economically lor further 
ijjrowlh in full-time stuck', should participation rates con- 
liraie to incivasc, wiihout major e\pansit)n of existing; in- 
stitutions Ol* addition of new ones of the same kind. At the 
time of the report in 1970, it was felt that the uni\ersities 
would be able to accommodate part-time students bul 
could nol absorb large increases in admission from the pjro- 
vineial secondary schools. Such increases, if they occurred, 
might well fall again for demographic rea ons. 

The Trotter report obsei^cd thai demographic and tech- 
nological differences between Ontario and Britain made it 
imprudent to imitate the Open University too closely. Un- 
like Britain, the population was much smaller and was con- 
centrated in areas ;d ready well sened by uni\ersities. T'hc 
higher participation rate in Ontario meant that the unsatis- 
fied deniand for university education in the adult pc^pula- 
tion wc)ufd be much smaller; moreover, the opportunities 
for part-time study were by comparison already consider- 
able and constantly impro\ing. Xoi' did Ontario then have 
the delivery capabilities of the BBC. 

Nevertheless, there was some justification for establishing 
an institution with the Open University's style of ccnu'se 
development and instruction, although confined t(^ three- 
year degree programs. The style and model were explicitly 
put forward by MacKenzie, Kraut, and Jones, in terms 
of the systematic -development of curricula from first 
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principles by coir/sc teams (MacKen/.ic r! ai: (970). Partly 
hccaii:-'.* the cxpiclcd hu!i;c did mn lake place, lli^s propo- 
sal was iv2;n()rcd by the Ontario universities and the m»veni- 
ment, but it inllueneed the eoneept oi' the Open Aeademy. 
The other aiain proposal of the report was to establish a 
center for instructional development, a watere(i-(h)wn ver- 
sion of which was instituted jointly b\' the university c^). 
lectivity and the <i;overnment a;i;ency and the Ontario Uni- 
versities Program (or Inst met it)nal Development. 'The Pro- 
gram has had some suceess in disseminaiim^ ima^j,inative 
methods amoni; university teachers, but it has had no el- 
I'ect on teachin^i; at a distance, a fact which is important in 
the present context. 

rhc Open Academy 

The reference point for almost all current diseussion oi 
part-time or adult or recurrent or lil'clon.i^ education in On- 
tario is the Report of the Gmimission on Post-Secondary 
Kducation in Ontario, entitled "The Learnin,^ Sociel\-" 
(COPSK: 1972).- Its innuence arises less from the presen- 
tation oi' seminal ideas than iVom its capture oi a wide- 
spread beliei* in education as the key to both personal de- 
velopment and the reali/.ation oi' social eciuily. Thtjse who 
missed the chance oi' hi,^her education the i'irst time round, 
w^hatever the reason, shcuild have a scccmkI chance, what- 
ever their circumstances. A major thrust oi'the report was 
therefore towards ,^ivin,^ second-timers a place of their own 
--the Open Academy. This was to be something like, but 
also difiercnt iVom, the institution sug^^ested i.-- ''^.-T^'ouer 
report, which in turn was also something like,.bu: -lerent 



2. Another docanicnl, which is sometimes quoted as an "also ran," 
is the Repi^-t of the Select Committee on the Utilization of Edu- 
caMonal Ka^-ini; s of the Ontario Legislative Assembly. However, 
since i: fi/: owed the COPSK Report in theme and sequence, little 
is gained in consulting the Select Committee's specific advice. 
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Ir^jui, ilu' ()[)L'n rni\LTsiiy in l^riKun/ Il()\\e\n-. hoih vc- 
|)t»ris oa\L' lie N.nr.L" -grounds lor i^cet )n]nu'n(lin^^ a tlistiiunly 
new insliluiion: n.uiioly. ih,il .illrniitwi l(» [he nimirrous 
(irni.mds ol a Lo'iimuniiy . h(»\\r\rr Ic^iiiiuaU', i ould dis- 
Ir.u i iini\L'rsiiir> liom dieii- inajtu- .u .i(k'niic < >l)ji'i ii\ f^, .md 
lha: nifllnxls ni syslrmalic loiusc pii'par.il u ai i-xiiloilini; 

new nu'dia- U't hnoh n^y weri" unlikely l(^ diftusL' rapidly 
enoiiL;!'. wilhin rxisiiiiL; insddiiions lo saiisly idrnjilucl or 
aniicipaled nee(U. 1 he ()pe i Aeademy was e<>neei\<;d as 
luliillinL; three niajor !unclii)n>: 

1. de\eh)pin^ new prm^ranis suiled to ihe needs <>i .slu- 
denis not presendy sened in exislini; insiiliuions; 

2. pr()\idini; a leslini; aiul e\alualini; sei\iec on rccjiu-si; 
!). a\%ardinLi de^iees and iliplon.as on ihe hasis ot sueh 

proi;ranis or e\ alualion/'" 

I'he Open A< ad<an\' ^\ as lo l)e supported by aui;nu*nte(l re- 
st )iuees in pub lie librai ies and nuiseunis. "Moreoxer, it 
should bi'oaclen its ouireaeh b\' enteriuL; into a^reenienls 
with the Ontario I-aUu al.iona! Ooniinunieations Authority 
to de\elop echuationa! programs at the post-secondary 
le\el tor ll■a^s^lis^i()n lu llu* lar corners ol' the pro\inee by 
radi(t, t'de\ isi(>n and cassettes." ' 

3- Tlic Trotter suggestion \v;i.s dclihcratcly va^nu". UH)u.:;h not ambig- 
uous. I'hc relevant section began with a question mark and this 
(piotation i'rorn Ntallarnu-: 

J'n fli-fiuc is to kill 

Id vN^'tffv/ is In crfatr. 
rhe COPSK report was ambiguous, th,>ugh. not deliberately so; it 
simply gave liitle evitlence of < ()ming lo grips with the paradoxes, 
iniplieit in its reeonunendat ie.ns, 

4. The actual texl of ihese reeoninuMulations appears in Appen- 
dix !\'. 

5. COPSK: 11)72, p, 4."). The Ontario Kduealional Communicaiions 
Authorit\- was (and still is) a broadcasting facility supported by 
the provincial go\erruuenl for the purpose c)f delivering educa- 
tional programs to educational instituti{)ns and to the public at- 
large. Although the Oi'.CA has grown in the interval, its broad- 
casts are still used form ally chiefly in schools, and are received 

' 'Only 'in selected areas of the province, which exclude a ouarter of 
. ihe population, 

I"- 
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Vhv CDiu-rpl of liU-l()!i^ KMnuiiL^ i> .id\aiurcl .i> both a 
prL'sn-ipiinn and a ri.i;lil in I'lu- Lcdrfiiin: Socwtw 1 lie vc- 
poll inil)(Hlir> .1 \isi()ii of society as ii shouKl l)e. willioiu 
{lisiitv^uisliiiii; hciweeii llu" role iA' ediuaiioii ii- hriiv^-mi^ 
al)oiil siieli asoeiel\- and llie role of hioluT eduealion in die 
ideal soeieiw l luis, aiila^onisiiis \anislK I'lirdinniore. die 
report endows ihe niediiuii of U'le\isioii . ra\()redby ad\'v 
caies of new leeluiolouy in ediiealion. with llu' most si^nil- 
ieani polenlial lor proniolin|Li aeeess to hi^j,lier ed'.iralion, 
ix\ widi llie I ;ipal)ilil\ ol o^erc oniinii \arious barriers dis- 
tance, lime, prior le\el of cdiieaiion. Tlie report eryslalli/es 
a number ol' eomnionly assoeiau*d ideas lilelono Icarninj^, 
indi\idiial tuinilnieiil. i)art-timV sliuU', leadline; at a dis- 
tance, "nicdia-ba-scd" instruction -around tlu' jjroposal ol 
llie Open Academy. Heme tliere enicri;es llie ecjualion be- 
tween litelon<^ learrdno ami tiMcliin^^ at a distance (with par- 
ticular cmpliasis on ''media-based" teclini(jue> ) wbieli lias 
become embedded in public discourse. 

Tlie e\()h lion of tbis cipial'on su^^s^ests al one and ibe 
same lime wli\- tbe lutpes embotlied in die Open Academy 
i.a\c become praclicalK" synonymous wi:ii leacliin^j; at a 
distance and win" tbere is likely to be a ^^aj) between expec- 
tatior. and possible acliieveiiieiil. Tbe implication ol two 
assertions made by COl'Sl'' serve to elarily: 

a. '\socielv should broaden its coiiccpl oflearniiv^ lo in- 
clude a wide ran^^e oflitc experieiieesV (p. 40); 

b. "decrees and dipbunas should be awarded hn[h for 
learnin^^ undertaken within institutions and lor com- 
parable ai'hievement without" (j). f)!)). 

In plain lanouai^e, tbis sa\'s a) that people learn in sellui.^s 
other than forinal institutions and they (leser\e credit lor 
what tiu'\- have learned, and b) that people should be i^ivcn 
the credit they deserve and awardefl de.i^rees on thestiriv^tli 
{){' such credits. Now, if formal knowledi^e iuid accredita- 
tion for its aecjuisition are to preserve meaning and value, 
they cannot be mixed indiscriminately with wbatevcr each 
individual makes ol ^lile experience." Nor does tbe inseruon 
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<>l "roinparablc" save ihc aruunu-nl ; clearly tensiijn would 
arise heiween ilv individuars s'el f-evalualion and any eoii- 
ecivahle eriieria which eoiild be puhheK achiiiuisicred. 
linpHeii ill dicsc rceiniinu'iidalions is rejeeiioii ol Uu* uni- 
versiiy as an insiiuuion hascd on ihi- oiijani/.ai ion of 
knowledge in an evolving siriuiure of disciplines. Ilcncc. 
ihcCOPSK report sivnu'd losuppori ihc iinai^c of ihc Open 
Academy as ahnosi an aniiuni\ ersiiy. Ali;o, although the 
Coniniissi(,n had several siudjcs alr.'ach al iis disposal and 
prepared man\- more, it failed li^ aC(|uire descriptive infor- 
malion .vhich mi^^hi ha\e olTsei die ha/.ard.; inherent in the 
Coinmission\ chief method of operaticMi, i.e. public hear- 
in,us al which individuals and groups presc^ited briefs or 
voiced their wants, i he Commission thus put itsell in die 
position of ai liculatinj^ and acivocatin.^ the wiuits of a lar<re 
number o;l very diverse interest groups. K\en if the Report 
is valuable as a social <locument, it is unreliable as a ^uide 
to policy/* '1 he major omission in the Ctimmission's work 
was a means of ccmpaiinn ihe stated wants with some oh- 
jectise (or, at an\- rate, allernatise) assessment of need. 

Closing the Gap 

A recent study of the demand for part-time learning in On- 
tario (U'.iuiewic/, 197(")), does provide answers which were 
not available before. The purpose of the studv is descrip- 
tive rather than explanatory. Based on a sample of iiuHvid- 
uals suiTcyed by^'an inler\ie\v teehni(|ue, the data permit 
estimates of "demaiuT'' in the psycholoi^ical rather than 
the economic sense, and create thr;e categories: learners, 
vvou Id-bo lea'ners, and non-learner<. 

KxehuHnj^ those who are lull-lime students at Some in- 
stitution, just over half of the achilt population (defined as 

6. It will be evident that the criticism here is at odds with the glow- 
ing evaluation quoted in the introduction fo Chapter 2 (Lowe, 76: 
p. 28). The difference can be attributed, I suspect, mainly to the 
perspective: mine is that of someone seeking guidance on imple- 
mentation if the recommendations were to be adopted. 
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IS i(' ')9 I art' n;)i iiucicsu-il in U'arnin'j,. i.e. in a (.iclihijt aU* 
t'lTtirl to at.(j'ai!e knowledge ny skill ciilu*'" lornialK' j.-*!' by 
scll-dirci ird siiulv. 0\ tin* ivrn.iindrr who aia'^mirivsicd. 
ahout i\\ t v. ihir(is are (.•n!;;a!;t'd in so/ne Iranun^ ac'li\ iiy and 
one third would he if lhe\ emild. Ihe lad that liail' die 
adult population \> interested in nu)re learning; supports t/ie 
siroui; deuiand lor adult edtualion; die laet that hall are 
emphatic illy not interested is an c(|ually poweriul rebuttal 
1)1' e\eessi\e enthusiasm. Nai'row no the toeus, it eau be es- 
timated diat l.'l^flOl) .iduh-. .i; eu'^a^ed in dei;ree-eredit 
work and antuher 7f), ()()() o: si> m "atluh education/' lor a 
total of 220, OOO people other than full-t ime sluden ts in the 
imi\ersit"ies. This is less than five p^Mvent of the adult popu- 
lation, Lnu it \> ne\ ertheless a lart;e luunber. 

liowexer, il is the accredit aticui picture which is most re- 
M'alin!^: first, the ^tudv reconfirms the well-substantiated 
disco\er\' thai "the. more ( icdils people ha\e, the more 
the\' seek iiew ( redils;"' sL*cond. \hc study "shows that 
lari;e proportion^ of those interested in personal de\clop- 
ment. hobbies and recreation, home and lamily, and other 
educational piu'jx^scs ha\inu \t*ry little to do with iormal 
steps. le\els. i^rades, etc.. would still like to iiave some kind 
ol" ficial recoL;nitiv)n lor their Icarniui; el tort."^ Mere arc 
two brute facts whic h are sobering ft»r CX)I\SK stipulations 
of suitin*^ *'the needs of students not presently served" and 
pr()vi(iini4 *'a leslinij; and e\aluation service.'' 

There is one last sliil)l)()leth to ca>t down. Waniewic/ 
asked all learners (exc ludim; lull-time si udents) and would- 
be learners which method of Icarnin;; they most prelerred 
for their particular subjects of inteiesr. The responses are 
show n in Table 11. 

7. Waniewic/: 197G. p. 33. This way of putting the matter is some- 
what ambiguous. I he converse is more strictly accurate: the f^*\ver 
credits people have, the less likely the\'will be to seek new credi:s. 

8. /hid.. p.TOo. There is an important distinction, in other wordc, 
I)el\vcen "credit** «is recognition of desert and ''credit*' as au ele- 
ment of accreditation. 
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TABLE 11 
Preferred Modes of Study 



face- to- Fact' Modes 

Attending regular classes 
On-the-job training 
Interest or action groups 
Short Conferences 

Sub-total 
Disld'xcc Modes 
Correspondence 
liducational TV 
Kducational radio 
Sub-total 
Private and Other Modes 
Sub-total 
*!'otal» percent 



Learners 

56 
14 
6 

7. 

83 



,% Would- 
be-Learne rs 

61 
1 1 



•84 



J 00 



7 

100 



The data in Tabic 1 1 show the force of traditional meth- 
ods. iVor do age t^roups and genders alter the basic patleTnT' 
For degree credit work, regular classes are favored ten to 
one over teaching at a distance. Further in ore, correspond- 
ence is the preferred mode for distance teaching twice as 
often as educational programs on TV and radio. The survey 
data suggest a range of 15,000 t(^ 20,000 potential i\uniber 
of learners through teaching at a distance in Ontario. But^ 
there are reasons for believing that siu*h an estimate is too 
lov/: as (lata already show, i)references tend to endorse la- 
miliar mcides; moreover, the olcl stereotype of correspond- 
ence is still prevalent and may have been reinforced by the 
questionnaire.^^ If these factors came into play, the poten- 
tial might be considerably higher than estimated. Kvcn so, 



9. Wanicwicz, 1976, p. 100. Data from Tables 83 and 84 have been 

rearranged in this presentation. 
10. The survey questions grouped audio-cassettes' with radio, leaving 
tlic respondent to infer that correspondence niieant the old- 
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possible candidates for tciichinu; at a distance arc likely to 
be many fewer than had been envisa.i^ed as participating in 
the Open Acadeniy.^' Tlu' Open Aeadenn- has not been, 
brought into bein^. The recent e\idenee lias led to more 
modest expectalions lor leacliin^^ at a distance. With si,<;hts 
lowered to diis le\el, how much of a ^ap is there between 
what could be and what is? 

Current Activities 

11" the term ''teachin,^ at a distance" is conl'ined to formal 
university work in which the student and instructor ire not 
orcseni face-to-lace in classroom, laborat(M*y, or studio, 
irsL-s can be placed in the catej^ory ''correspond- 
■' Ibis term does not imply that the sole niedium of"* 
" iiication is the written or printed word; there is a 
prcscrii)cd curric ulum of study based on texts or reading- 
lists and a mixture of written niaterial, ^telephone, audio- 
cassettes, and slides, the exact composition of which can 
var\- ,i^rcatly. With minor exceptions, broadcast proj^rams 
'have had no role in university teaching at a distance. 

The scale of correspondence work is shown in Table 12. 
The numbers are unbelie\ably small, even when compared 
- with the potential of 20,000; in terms of total university 
enrollments, they represent less than one percent of the un- 
dergraduate de.^ree work at Ontario universities, .'\nnual 
i^rowth' rates are, nonetheless^ around 10% and rising; it is 
the fastest growing sector in the uni\ersity system. On the 
other hand, certain chan,ges are ()t\nuriivu--'l'breL>^' luiivt^^^^^^^ 
ties, the I'niversity of Ottawa, Queen's Uni\ersity, and the 
University of Western Ontario have had lona irmlitions in 

fashioned stuff, riiiis ilic questions might have exerted a sHght 
althougli quite uninteniional. hias ajrain.st eorrespondcnce, 
1 1. Tor reasons to he developed huer, TV and radio do not appear 
to have a large role in leachhi?; at a distance by univer.sitics. As to 
the scale envisaged for the Open .Vcademy. COrSK was not spe- 
cific. Its eye was on the adult populaiion as a whole, a large seg- 
ment of which was expected to lake advantage of the services of 
the .\cademv. 
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HiirolliiK'iitji ill (lorrcspoiidi'iicr I in Ontario Uiiivrrsilits 

Univmily l!)72J/3 l!)74/7!) l![75/7li mp 

Giielph 34 2:i 8 



Laureiitian 




4f) 


178 


231 


325 


Ottawa 


440. 


302 


330 


244 


113 


Queen's 


1,00!) 


'875 


765 


837 ■ 


, 657 


Waterloo 


801 


1,21'J 


1,437 


1,921 


2,714 


Western 


126 


149 


131 


238 


254 


Total 


2,410 


2,614 


2,849 , 


3,471 


4.063 


1. Uiuli:r){r;i(liiiitc ciirollineiil^ 


ill courses (liirin,i; ih 


(' fiilljwinlrr session, 


Eurollnu'iil 


:s have been ;i 


jiistd for ti'fin k' 


iiRlli |li;ilf 


•si'ssioiil mm, 









t Data for 1976/77 m cstinialcs only, , 
A'ttiircc: Ministry of Collcfjcs and Uiiivnsiiin, Siatisiical Services Branch. 
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work by correspondence courses. The University of Water- 
loo began in 1968 by offering a few courses in physics, 
then ao.led more in the physical sciences and mathematics 
and finally in humanities and "social sciences. By 1974 lull- 
boclied programs could he undertaken by coriespondence 
work, Waterloo had already overtaken the traditional uni- 
versities in 1973, and by 1973 had eclipsed them to such 
an extent that they were considering whether they should 
abando!! the field. Indeed, there is evidence that Ottawa 
and Western have transferred their priorities in part-time 
work to vigorous development of face-to- lace teaching in 
off-campus locations. It is uncertain what Queen's will do. 
The other growth of interest is at Laurentian, Re,mote From 
the other universities, new, bilingual and, by virtue of its 
loration, dedicated to the seirice of its hintclimd in the 
l . iureniiun appears in a real sense to be fulfilling the 
liOrSK, albeit in a humble \va\', 
1 iic (Mils iiv.! • Ml ion t >riering dcgrr(' ■ \ >rk ihron^Ji 
broadcast media' is the ( )pen Clollegi ... Ryei -. »n Collcg*. \n 
Toronto, :\ few courses for radio delivery ha\'e been devel- 
oped thererthese are broadcast on F.VI (also available on 
'cassettes at specified centers in libraries) and hence limited 
to the Toronto region. These courses, in biology, psych ol- 
ogyi a lid the. Canadian novel, have a small core of students 
registered for credit, some registered auditors who receive 
supporting material, and a much larger occasional audience, 
estimated to be 15,000 at its maximum. The courses are in- 
sufficient to constitute a program by themselves; they arc 
defiigned to fit as entry points to programs at Ryerson and 
elsewhere. A major aim of the Open College, at least for the 
present, is to attract to higher education precisely those in- 
dividuals who feel inhibited by their lack of ^'credits'' and 
by their supposed incapacity for academic work. This fo- 
cus, ulong with other programs aimed at students not other- 
wise scr\'ed, makes the Open College/Ryerson the closest 
thing there is to the Open Academy advocated by COPSK. 
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The distinction of Waterloo seems to be its sueeess in 
evolving a systeniatie approach to teaching at a distance in 
which there is both breadth ol program and consistency of 
method. Spoken instruction recorded on audio-cassettes 
serves both lor the lecture material aiul lor the tutorials, 
which provi(Jc comincnls on the written assignments sent 
in by 'students. The instructor substitutes tapes for the 
words spoken in tlie classroom, and slides (or the visual dis- 
plays; the personal- quality of these methods benefits stu- 
dents both in the classroom imd at the receiving end of the 
tnpe. T'apes and slides are also used at other universities; in 
addition, individual and group communication by tele- 
phone and weekend seminars are used to promote personal 
contact between instructor aild students. These techniques 
are not generally used at Waterloo. A significant difference 
at Waterhx) is the more consistent methodology than else- 
where. M other universities instructors in the co r respond - 

irn need not ex.iurnc the consequences of 
pariicuLn tombination ol media they adopt; they also lack 
an organized focus by means of which experience can be 
■excliangecb 

At Waterloo the department (or faculty, in the case of 
mathematics) provides a viable grouping of courses and su- 
pervises the quality ol its offerings. As a consequence, 
a balanced program in .\rts and Science has been developed. 
A student may obtain a three-year B.A. or B.Sc. entirely 
by correspondence; in the case of science courses recjuiring 
laboratory work, a two-week program is to begin shortly. 
These degrees may also be obtained by a combination of 
on^'ampus and correspondence work. The significance of 
this arrangement is that both the correspondence work and 
many (d* the full-time programs in science, mathematics, 
and commerce are on trimester timetables. It is expected 
that in the near future four-year degrees may be obtained 
i)y similar comljinations of correspondence and on-campus 
work. 
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The crucial din'crcncc between Wiuerloo's and other cor- 
respondence programs hes not in the rcauhuions permittini^ 
certification by correspondence hut in the breadth ol 
higher level courses available. Table IS shows the number 
of courses offered at Waterloo in 1974/75 compared with 
Ottawa, Queen's, and Western. The figures support (hut do 
not prove) the statement, about the distrib.ution of courses, 
and it is confirmed by the respective calendars. Waterloo 
has not onl\' covered the fieldsof the natural sciences and 
mathematics which the others have left hare, it has already 
provided a broader distribution within the social sciences 
than the others. Moreover, as most of the program's enrolh 
menl and course growth are now occurring in the arts sub- 
jects, it is ciuite likely that before long the Waterloo orre- 
spondenee program w^ill have an amplitude which will make 
it imique in Canada. 

lAiu.r. 1:5 

Courses ori'trcd in 1974/75 





Ottawa 


Queen's 


Waterloo 


Western 


Modem Languages 


3 


6 


9 


9 


Humaniticts 


36 


13 


17 


10' . 


Social Sciences 


7 




. 28 


. 4 


Natural Sciences 


D 


0 


38 


0 


Mathematics 


10 


9 


20 „ 


0 



One further significanl difference is in the organi/.alion 
of the correspondence programs at W ^lerloo. Ihe program,, 
has a director who controls the budget, and contracts pro- 
gram provisions with subject clepartments and course ar-- 
rangements dircQlly with each instructor. Because it re- 
ceives a major .portion of the '*revenues'\from correspcjnd- 
ence coiuses, the budget is relatively large, and a significant 
part of the huuh cim be piU toward development costs by 
staffing the program at "bargain prices.'' The altemative- 
a budget that other sectors of university work appear to 
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iindcrwritc-liolcls little hope of riiiuliii^ systcnKitic (lc\cl- 
opment of correspondence work. Tliis siiljject is treated 
fiirtlicr in Financial Implications of Inte^^ration (Ai)pen- 
di\ III). 

It woidd be a mistake to (^onclude that Waterloo has (Us- 
C()\ere(l a '-shoestrin^^" alternati\e to tiic expensive coiirse- 
team- approach ■ of the Open University in Britain. First, 
there has been considerable trial and error at Wntcrloo 
which wcndd not have been feasible within the scope and 
plannin^i^ time of the Open l;ni\ersity. Second, for the pur- 
poses of rapid and reliable development, the com'ses at the 
Open University were prepared by teams of se\eral aca- 
demic and technical people, each of whom was put in the 
uivaccListomcd (and highl\- beneficial)' situation of Mibmitr 

ting to i-()llc{ l i\ r ind'^lD' ' c \ ' ' 

Andtiiiiii, y ^ ; ^ . I I iu\ crsity had to be 

publicly acceptable academically respectable \vhile in open 
view— and instructors IkuI to be persuaded to teach courses 
which they had not put together. 'Fhesc are very stringent 
requirements. .\t Waterloo, as at other universities, gcncr- / 
ally, teavhing is i-^'- ^^^^ instructor and class, are a/ 

closed, autonom{)Us imit, and the instructor is essentially' 
the judge of the coiu'se contents imd standards. y 
The coLU'se-team approach has been applied through tlie 
the support of the Ontario Universities Program for In; 
structional Development, but as yet little of such work/lias 
dillused into correspondence programs. In de\'elopinjr' the 
broadcast program of Open Uollege/R\'crson^ the College 
has independently a|)plied the course-team approach and 
encountered the expected problems of obtaining instruc- 
tors who are willing and able to adapt to the conchtions im- 
posed by the mediimi and wlu) will risk the exposure it en- 
tails. 'Flic latter is perhaps the greater barrier. Until a partial 
transformation from the ^'private'' to tlie **public'' mode 
of teaching occurs in regidar intramiu'al w()rk, programs 
broadcast through TV or radio will have little significance 
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iir tcachinj^ lU ii distance. Moreover, allliouL;h sueli a irans- 
rnrnialion mii^lu l)e jusiirial)le on other ^rounds, to advo- 
cate it for the sake of prom.^l iiif^ tlie use of l)Voadeast media 
in teaeliin^ at a distance is misguided. Oilier sii^niiieant 
drawbacks to broadcasting- loss of flexihiliiy, high initial 
cost, geographic limits on reception - could be ollset only 
if the potential clientele were nuich larger than it seems to 
be. Hence, it is not surprising that the contribution ql " 
OI'.CA to degree programs in Ontario has been peripheral: 
\ V Ontario broadcasts in I 97(i/77 form part of one course 
at Open College/Ryerson. oiu- at l.an!rM!i:in, ;,n<^ Ow- n; 
of Sir Krnnrili f '1 p ' 

I » >ii I NT . . ,1 uaioo. 

Concluding Remarks 

Does the success of Waterloo's correspondence program go 
hand-in-hand with a lowering (jf standards? That question 
cannot be answered on the basis of direct evidence because 
there is no way of systcmaticalK' monitoring what occurs 
in anv classrooio. hulirect evidence, however, points to the 
inappropriateness of this common cjuestion. The corre- 
spondence courses appear to cover the same content as 
campus courses and recpiire ecjuivalent student pertorm- 
ance. Moreover, the University of Waterloo enjoys a high 
reputation for its work in applied mathematics and related 
fields: it is'in preciseK' these areas where its initial course 
developjuent and enrcjilment growth occurred. The aca- 
demic profession would (tisercdit itself if any of its mem- 
Ix-rs seriously entertained the suggestion that highly re- 
garded departments would (leliberately cIkjosc to risk their 
reputation. Seen in this light the University of Waterloo 
can be fairly cited as uniquely successful in the teaching ol 
science and mathematics at a distance. 

Among the prospects for teaching at a distance arc fur- 
ther development of correspondence, perhaps mainly at 
Waterlo(x Broadcasting media are unlikely to perform more 

^ {J , 
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than an occasional part in such (lcvch)|)nicni . One niudc of 
teaching at a distance which has remained virtually uii tap- 
ped is supervised independent study. A relatively larj^e pro- 
portion of learners \\\ the Waniewic/. survey incHeatvd a 
prelereiice for leai'niiu^ on their own. Tlu^re is no /)ri))i(i 
jacir reason why independe \t stud\ and aeeredilaii* ; m- 
not Ih fU'' ' )i,iM MU work i he 

U^'id i» 1 ^uper\isor. 



CONCLUDIXC; 
REMARKS 



The foregoing review of polieies and practices in the organ- 
ization of part-time undergraduate studies in Ontario has 
provided few, if any, examples of strikingly new educa- 
tional modes for part-time students. iNo equivalent will be 
found in Ontario of the major break with traditional struc- 
tures and modes of learning which occurred with the cstab- 
Hshmcnt of Britain's Open University. Yet, it can be rea- 
sonably argued that the hick of major new developments of 
this kind is not a function of educational conservatism but, 
rather, the consequence of the already existing opportuni- 
ties for part-time and adult studies in Ontario. Reviewing 
educational policy in Canada in 1975, the OECD external 
examiners observed that ''without doubt, educational insti- 
tutions in Canada appear to have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in establishing programs that attract adults, and 
meet some of their needs'* (Canadian Association for Adult 
Education 1975, p. 5). Again, during a visit in February of 
1977 to Queen's University, the vice-chanccHor of Britain's 
Open University, remarked on various occasions that the 
Open University was established to provide a '^second 
chance" for adults in a society in which the conventional, 
universities had traditionally catered to a small full-time 
academic elite. In his opinion, an equivalent institution was 
not needed in Ontaric) precisely because the conventional 
institutions were substantially more liberal than in Britain 
in the opportunities for study which they offered to both 
full-time and older part-time students. 
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These points aside, however, the iinpael of aetual 'and 
predieted ehanj^es in lull-tinie patterns ol enrolhnent has 
stimuhited many Ontario universities to ^ive more atten- 
tion to the search lor new ehentele.s— with, inevitably, the 
effort to attract older part-time students, rhis change has" 
also been stimulated in recent years 1)\' the decline in the 
importance of the traditional school teacher clientele' 
among the existing part-time undergraduate population. In 
the years ahead, the universities in the larger urban centers 
may be catering to an cthnicalK' and intellectually more di- 
versified part-time population than in the past. In turn, uni- 
versities, will need to reevaluate the c (intent and delivery 
systems of instructional programs available to part-time 
students. Since some of the potential new clienteles— for 
example, upwardly mobile first-generation immigrants- 
may be^irardemically less prepared to meet the demands of 
university education than the school teacher clientele, such 
a reevaluation may be essential to avoiding a decline in de- 
gree completion rates by part-time students in future years. 

Many of the developments which have taken place in 
part-time undergraduate studies in Ontario— for example, 
the substantial long-term growth in part-time university en- 
rollments—have occurred in the other nine provinces of 
Canada. With few exceptions, institutions of higher Ictirn- 
ing in all pr()vinces ha\'e shown an increasing interest in 
providing wider educational opportunities for part-time 
students. It is regrettable that n{) federal or interprovincial 
coordinating body is specifically concerned with the col- 
lection of up-to-date information on major developments 
in the educational sphere in the' ten pr(n*inccs. The lack 
prohibits even a cursory analysis of organizational and in- 
structional developments in part-time studies across the 
nation. For this reasoq, a perspective on national develop- 
ments in part-time studies must be given by a limited sam- 
ple. Two significant developments in the part-time. studies 
field elsewhere in Canada— the establishment of Athabasca 
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University in Alberta. and of the University of Quebee in 
the province of Quebee— hij^ldiiLrht the general ferment ol 
ideas, policies and practices in part-time and continuing 
education throughout the country. 

Athabasca University is unicjue in being the only under- 
graduate degree-granting institutit)n which provides the 
greater part of its instruction through independent study 
after the fashion of the Open University. The institution 
was founded in 1970 with the support of funds from the 
government of Alberta and registered its first students in 
1973. Any individual 18 years ofage or over may apply, 
and no formal acLidemic admission requircmeius are im- 
posed. In addition to the printed materials which are« usu- 
ally prepared by the University's course teams, admitted 
students receive assistance from local course tutors and 
participate in studciu discussion groups. Furthermore, the 
University provides a certain amount of television program- 
ming in support of the printed materials.^ 

Athabasca University is similar to the Open University in 
several aspects of its educational philosophy and educa- 
tional delivery systems. Although its precise role as a new 
university in the province was unclearly defined and in ilux 
for some \ ears. some of its current functions— for example, 
acting as a production and marketing centei^ for learning 
materials and, on occasion, as a service center for instruc- 
tional services to other universities and C(Ulcges (I ..W. Dow- 
ney Research Associates 1975: pp. 1 5- 1 6)-also character- 
ize thr Open Universit\- On the other hand, the resem- 
bhmce b^;tween the :wo institutions car easily be over- 
stated: Atlv^bascfa- University remains small in scale-^only 
about l,26o\students were enrolled in its courses in 1976 
77— and Ihp .list of course offerings limited." Part ot 



1. Most of the information given here on Athabasca University is 
taken from the Athabasca University Calendar 1976-77 and from 
The Athabasca University Pilot Project: Refmrt of an Assessment 
(Edmonton: L.W. Downey Research Associates. 1975). 
■ 2. The University Calendar for 1976-77 lists eight courses. 
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AllKibascii UnivcrsUy's mandate is tf) provide nvdit toward 
degrees which may he i;raiiied elsewhere, and also to ael as 
.1 crrdit C(M)r(linati}i{f service for students with diverse ciuali- 
'lications who are interested in- working toward a university 
degree, ( his flexibility in the f)ppf)rianities tn gain degree- 
credits is not necessarily apparent' in a simple evaluation of 
its, course offerings^ and may. Kelp to explain why the 
AUxerta government^ after some years of uncertainty about 
Athabasca's future, granted the institution a permanent 
status in 1975, despite the fac't that it is not currently able 
to deliver undergraduate services as economically as the 
conventional universities in the province.'^ 

in contrast to this recent Lind, as yet, small-scale develop- 
ment in Ail)ertLi, the recent changes to facilitate access to 
university studies for older adults in the predominantlv 
Francophone province of Quebec have been both large in 
scope a*id deeply influenced by major changes over the 
pas.t two decades in social structure and sociopolitical ide- 
ologies. The OhlCl). examiners noted the changes as indeed 
major: *'an entire educational system has moved from a 
closed, fragmented and elitist structure to a unified and 
open fMie, frcjm an archaic narrowly-centered classical cur- 
riculum to a modern anrl comprehensive one, from a 
church-dominated restrictive philosoplu' to a laicised and, 
permissive one; tids move hi\s accompanied bat has also 
triggered a movement of the whole society which in the 
process has beeti profoundly changed'' (n/;. c//., p. 5). 

3. The Downey Research Associates repf)rt qufites \\ total direct cost 
figure per student as S 1.275 per course for Athabasca in 1975 as 
compared with S784 for tiu' other universities of the province. 
This figure does not, of course, inchide^ students* foregone earn- 
i,ngs, which the report estimates as jiil in the case of Athabasca 
and $1,000 per student per course in the cases of the other uni-^ 
versities. Flowever. foregone earnings aside, the institution pre 
sents an interesting casestudy of the economic problems of dis- 
tance learning— that is. the initial cost of prep iring courses tends 

. .\io be High, and in order to become relatively cost efficient, a dis- - 
,tance learning institution must spread these costs over a relatively 
large student body (see LAV. Downey Research Associates, pp. 
• 1 1-12). 
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In this processor educational change (which, inciden- 
talK*, havdireetly influenced the Francophone majority of 
the pros'inee far move than the Anglophone minority'^), ;! 
major ge.iieration gap in educational acconiphshments has 
opened between older I'rancopbones subjected to the 
Church-(h)minated and rigid C(hicational s\\stem which ex- 
isted prior to the early 19r>(Js and younger, relatively better 
educated Francophone men and women. This, in addition 
to som.c belief that participation in postseconchu'y educa- 
tion has tended to be smaller in ()\iel)ec than in many other 
provinces, constitutes a major reason for the emphasis on 
providing part-:ime etkicational facilities for older adults.^ 

In practical terms, the" trends and beliefs outlined al)ove 
have manifested thcmseK'Cs in the formation of a nudti- 
campus uni\'e-rsity which focuses its ef torts heavily, al- 
though certainK* not exclusively, on the cckication of older 
pLun-tinle students. This Tniversity-thc University oi Que- 
bec founded in 1 9G8-consisis of ten semi-autonomous In- 
.stUiuions, ineluchng four universit\' campuses strategically 
situated in the urban areas of .\h)ntreal, Rimouski, Trois 
Rivieres and Chicoiuimi, and d Tclcunivcrsity which pro- 
vides a' limited niunber of distance education courses 



4. The Protestant school system (:f Quebec, which most Anglo- 
phones attend, pro\'icied a full range of services through primary' 
and sec on da r%* school long he fore equivalent ser\'ices were avail- 
able in the Traneophone Roman Catholic school system. For ex- 
ample, the first Francophone Roman Catholic secondary' school 
curriculum was not a[)[)roved until the IQmOs. 

5: I he report of the University of Quebec working group looking at 
the prospects for a Iclcunivcrsity cornmeiUed to the effect that 
in 1968-69 the proportion of the 18-24 age group enrolled in* 
postsecondary education was 8.6% in Quebec compared with 
11.4% in Ontario andJ4.9% in Alberta (Universite du Quebec 
1972). It should be noted, however, that such calculations de- 
pend on the definition of a [jost secondary studcnL This author 
calculated a far higher participation rate for Quebec in 1966-67 — 
10.6% of the age group in universities and 1.5.2% in all types of 

. postsecondary institutions. The difference would appear to lie in 
the cxclu.sion of CKOKP students from the University of Quebec 
figures (see Pike, 1970).' 

. / * > V> 
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mainly ihi ()u>;h the means of .o ^nicspondcncc units, local 
^roup parliL-ipalion in discussions and workshops, and 
audio-visual aids/^ Tiic siratcj^ic role of the l^nivcrsiiy of 
C)uehee in the provision of dei^ree studies lor part-time and 
older students can. he j^au^cd by the fact that in 1974-75 
■14,94!3 full-lime and 2!^, 087 part-time students were al- 
lendin^tr the L'nivcrsity/- Of all these students, 60% wevc 
over 25.^ The attraction ol' the University lor older, part- 
time students stems from both [he old reach of the institu- 
tion to population centers which were previously lackin,^ 
sijL^nirieant postsecondary lacilities and from the adminis- 
tration's effort to inteirrate adult part-time students into 
the ret^ular proi^ram schedules of the University. 

In some quarters of Ouehec, institutional specialization 
in part-time higher education has a loni; history. Sir George 
Wifliams Uni\ersity, which meroed with Loyola College in 
1974 to form Uoncordia Lhu\ersity, long performed this 
role for the Anglophone minority olMontreal. However, 
the clTorts of the L^ni\'ersity of ()uehcc are clearly focused 
on the 80"o of the provincial population which is Franco- 
phone, and it must therefore he seen as a major scco}id 
cluuH r educational institution for the substantial numbers 

6. Sonic oilier major inslitutional components of the University of 
Quebec include L'Erotc dc 'Va hnotogiv Supcricurc which awards 
bachch^r's tierces in lechnolog>'; I/Ecolc NntionaU- (l\4(lminis- 
trillion Pubtiqui' which offers higher degrees in pubhc administra- 
lion; Instil nt Xationat dc la Recherche Scientifiijue which pro- 
vides higher degrees in fields of sUidy Hnked to the economic de- 
velopment of Quebec. The Tcleuniversily was established in 1972 
for an initial five-year period in order tt) develop and experiment 
in teaching at adistance. Up lo 1977, it offered three major course 
programs, two of which were mainly concerned with the profes- 
sional upgrading and cerlification of teachers of m.nthematics and 
French, and the other- and the Environment- tocuscd mvLinly 
on varit)us aspects of Quebec society and history. However, four 
new courses were addetl in 197 7 (see Universitc du Quebec. La 
Tete-Universite: L^Edurafion fjour tons (i Domicile, Quebec, 
1976). 

7. Commonwealth Universities Year Hook^ 1976: p. 1040. 

8. From a supplement of the newspaper Le Devoir, 19th August, 
1975. 
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of l-rLMu-h-spL\ikiiV4 ;ululls who, within the ethnic stnitiluM- 
tion of QuchL'c s()cict\-, have ii;ciKM\ill\- hccn less education- 
ally privikn^cd than the An.L^lophniu* minority. Certainly 
the establishment and growth ol the Tniversity or(,)uel)ee 
is one of the most si^niiieant institutional developments in 
the held oT part-time deoree studies to have occurred in 
Canada during the past decade not least, of course, he- 
cause of its indirect connection with the rise in national 
and political .consciousness amon^ the Quebec Franco- 
phone po|)ulation. 

The two case studies cited here could he supplemented 
by many other examples of major participation on the part 
of Canadian institutions oi hi^^her learnino -in part-time un- 
dcri^raduatc sii1?lies. The report of the OKCl) external ex- 
aminers provides a summary of Canadian involvement over- 
all m the education ol' part-time school, university, and 
colleire students: 

The number of part-time students (working towards de- 
jrrees oV for credit) at the (Canadian) universities rose 
from SG^OOO in I9()() to 178,000 in 1975, that is more 
"than doubling in less than ten years, and the number ol 
mature students is also estimated to have multiplied 
many times o\er. It is estimated that the total number 
of part-time students in continuing education courses in 
1973-7-1- Was over 1.3 million persons, or more than 
5 percent of the entire populat' m n[ the country (p. 8). 
■'I'he latter statistic of 1.3 million persons includes partici- 
pation in credit aiui noncredit programs and in courses ot- 
fered bv school boards and departments of educaticMi as 
well as by universities and colleges. Nonetheless, it remams 
gratilVingly large. 



APPENDIX 1 

Total Enrollments 



Full l ime and Part- l ime Cicdil and Noiurcdil Sccoiulary Studies 
Ontario 1973-74 



Institution s ^ > Programs 

Universities . Regular full/part-time credit 

Summer school 
Noncredit 

Subtotal 



Enrollments ^ 

204,698 
59.284 
63,081 



327,063 



CoHcgcs 



KuU/Part time credit 
l-ormal noncredit 

Subtotal 

Cirand Total 



116,053 
58,925 




1. llnduplicair.i students lor rciiular part-time credil and summer school. 

Sources: - , l- n 

As in Tables 2-4. Noncredit enrollments taken from Statistics Canada, inro//- 
mcnl in Conlinumir Educalion l*ro^nimmrs, Dei . 197 5. o/;.-n/. 
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APPENDIX II 

Criteria for the Operation of Integrated 
Part-Time Study Programs in 
Ontario Universities 



In his letter to the universities outlining grant support lor 
the coming years, the Minister of Colleges und Universities 
stated: 

*Thc n()lircai)lc irciul towards complcic inlcgnuion of riill- 
lime and parl-limc instriiclion has now eonyinccd the Com- 
millee (on l.'niversity Arfairs) lhat the alloealion oi" funds 
on Ihe hasis of an increased equi\aleney I'aelor would re- 
sult in ihe helter distribution grant support (for part- 
lime sludrnts) provided lhat each universiiy adopls an m- 
legrated program o*f instruclion wherein ihe quality and 
character of programming lor part-time students is equiva- 
Irnl to lhal offered lo Tnll-lime sludents, and is incorpo- 
rated into the actual luademic struclure, ineluduig the 
scheduling of classes," 
Accordingly, any university in Ontari(» wishing to qualify 
for grants adcuiated on a conversion iactor of five, rather 
than on six as is currently applied, will be expected to meet 
the following crk-eria: 

1 . Faeulty and Teaching Staff 

Instructors of part-tim>; students should be full members ol 
the appropriate departmeni ■ ,id faeulty with ihe full privi- 
leges and responsibilities of any regular or part-time faculty 
member. Appolntmenls to the faculiy, terms and condi- 
tions of work including remuneration, should be consistent 
within the institution ii respective of whether a faculty 
member is teaching full-time or part-time sludents. Pay- 
ment for services rendered "should be based upon a regular ■ 
teaching load, wlthoul regard lo ihe time of day at which 
courses are taughi. 
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2. Academic Structure 

The dcvclopmcni of courses ol suulv '."or parl-lirne sludenis 
should T)c handled \vilhin the norimd uni\ ersiiy siruciure 
under the direeiiou ot" the Seiuile or :ij:)[)ro|)riaie academic 
i;o\ernino body, hi inii\crsilies where a college sViiiem is 
operLUivc, il may be deemed aj)[)ro[)riale lo establish or 
maintain a s[)eciLd eollc^^e ha\ ini; specilic responsiI)iIiiy for 
part-time students.* In such cases, the college ilscIT, as well 
as themembcrs ol' the teaching; t'aculiy and siudcnis, shoidd 
have the same rclaiionshij) to ihe uni\ersii\-, incliuIin|L; par- 
ticipation in the ,'>;ovcrnlns^ siruciure, as wouhl pre\ail with 
any other cohci^e. 

3. v\dmissi()ns, Examinations and .Academic Rejridations 
Remdaiions lor [)art>time .stiulents should be built into the 
overall academic struqture In such a way that requirements 
for admission, [)romoti(>u,^ decrees, etc., are identical inso- 
far as part-time and lull-tinu' students are concerned. Spe- 
cial regulations, lor example h)r matine students, should 
be university -wide, or racidiy-wide, without respect to 
whether a student is i)roceeding towards a dei,nee un a part- 
time or full -time basis. While it is recoi^ni/ed that some spe- 
cial academic rei^ridaiions may be rccpiired particularly lo 
■accommodate part-time students, ihcse should be devel- 
oped and administered by the same bodies and in the same 
manner as tiiose responsible Tor all LUMdemic rci^iilations of 
a similar nature. 

4. Scheduling 

The university should schedule its classes on an integrated 
extended day projL^ram which alkiws [)art;time studeiUs to 
enroll in classes which are offered cither in the day or eve- 
ning hoUrs and would allow hill-tiine students t(^ attend 
classes specifically scheduled for part-time students when 
practical. 



*Notc ^hat it is the opinion of the Committee on University Affairs 
and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities that the organization of 
part-time progranris at Atkinson College generally reflects the inten- 
tion of this statement and would therefore qualify for grants calcu- 
lated on a conversion factor of five. 
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5. General Notes 

a. It is aj^rccd that the criteria noted in the Tore^oinj; do 
not applv to work done llircni^h correspondence courses. 
It is also a,i^reed thai overload leachin<^ is not prechided 
during the transition period and in.special circunislances,. 

Lastlv, in the evcni ihal there may be questions of in- 
terpretation with respect to ihe cligihihiy of universities 
Tor increased weighting lor part-time suidenis, it is a,':veed 
these questions will be referred to the Cl'A/COU joint 
Subcommittee on Finance/Operating Clranls, for advice. 

Issued September, 1972 



APPENDIX III 

The Financial Implications 
of Integration 



The integration of part-time with full-time undergraduate 
degree credit work in Ontario is taking place in a poHtical 
and economic context that bears importantly on its Tinan- 
cial implications. At . the beginning of the decade, courses 
' for part-time students were either given in evening classes 
on campus during the winter and in concentrated summer 
schools during July and August, or taught in off-campus 
locations and through correspondence. Most of these 
eourses had a fixed stipend, whether paid to regular faculty 
as an addition to their annual salary or part-time (and non- 
faculty) appointments made specifically for the occasion. 
The budget for the stipends and authority for the appoint- 
ments were within a university agency such as a depart- 
ment of extension or a center for continuing education. (A 
notable exception to these arrangements was Atkinson Col- 
lege at York University.) The course offerings were de- 
signed generally to meet the needs of their major constitu- 
encies, predominantly school teachers and the business 
community. 

Early in the 1970s, the Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education animated public discussion of educational policy 
with advocacy of lifelong learning. Seen by the Commis- 
sion as the key to the fulfillment c.f every person, whatever 
his or her present level of education, lifelong learning was 
to be the instrument to mitigate ineo'^'dities cf age or 
social background; educational opportunity would come 
by way of a vastly expanded scope for part-time studies 
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dnd scir-dircctcd work accredited by cxistiiv^ or new insti- 
unions. At the same time, and in uneasy partnership with 
this sociLiI \'rsic)n, the Coin mission was concerned with ex- 
penditures on higher educaiiun, which had been risini^ rap- 
idly even on a per student basis and showed no indicLition 
ot slowing down. Such escalation seemed to point to con- 
siderable waste and featherbedding in the universities, and 
some, if not all, members of the Commission were enthu- 
siastic supporters of the Minister's slogan for 1971: **more 
scholar for the dollar/' Improving the crt'iciency of univer- 
sities was aimed initially at class si/.e, then shitted to fac- 
ulty elTort cind extended use (over the day and across the 
\ear) of university facilities. By **rationaIi/ing human re- 
sources^" and ''reorganizing the academic year," univei;si- 
ties could achieve the dual- goal of opening doors to lJI po- 
tential students and reducing costs per student, thus solv- 
ing the political problem and eliminating the economic 
problem which were at the forefront of the provincial gov- 
ernment's concern ovc! higher eckication in Ontaric^. 

Such arguments were not confined to ;he Commission 
nor were they unique to Ontario. They wcpj given practical 
application in the changes then taking place in the status of 
part-time students. The government ministry was prepared 
t6 accede to the universities' request to r^nsc funding of 
part-time students to a level equivalent to that of full-time 
students provided that equity alsc; prevailed in their aca- 
demic treatment and that the JotLil allocation to uiiiversi- 
ties would not increase. The government could solve the 
economic problem by fiat, but the political problem — nar- 
rowed down to academic e(|uity — ccnild be apprcjached 
only by imposing criteria which were expected to improve 
the lot of part-time students. In popular belief, their stjig-' 
mata had been the special conditions of teacher appoint-^ 
ments and the separation of c^iy and evening timetables; as 
a ccnscqi\cnce, barriers to day classes and stipends for in- 
structors became the symbols of discrimination to be elim- 
inated by ^^integration." 
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Thus, ''iiucgraiion,'' in the discassiiM) which follows, is 
to be uiulcrsiood as ihc • piirallcl aclions of consolichilini; 
d:iy .ind cvi-nii\i; timcuihlcs and rcassii^nini; all overload and 
occasional icachin^^ to the rc;^itlar work of lulhiimc or pan- 
time faculiy responsible for the main proi;rams oT a univer- 
sity.^ riuis, Atkinsoii Collei;e al \nvk University, which has 
consistently aimed at ecpial bui separate treatment ol part- 
time students, as well as other similar institutions in this 
respect are not intei^rated in the sense defined, and the li- 
naneial implications of integration are not likely to be 
applicable. 'The word "Minancial" is used here to sumj;est a 
more restricted relationship between the allocation ol pri- 
orities and the How of nioney than is customarily described 
by ih.e word ^'economic,'* which bears a connotation ol 
optimal allocation of resources. The contention here is 
that, having swept the economic problem under the rug 
and then attempted to resolve the problem of e(|uity by 
rei^ulating the process rather than by specifyina the out- 
come, the provincial rei^ulatory ai^encies have uninlention- 
ally encouraged narr(nv financial considerations lo steer 
de\ elopments. 

The academic plans and decisions of a university cannot 
avoid being colored by the relative level of funds in each 
year.- Since 197 1, total allocation each year for higher 
education has been decided on grounds other than enroll- 
ment and has been related to total enrollment secondarily. 
However, the distribution oi' funds among the universities 
has continued to be l)ased on the 1967 ( nrollment formula 
which lor fhe purposes of this discussion has, not changed 



1. Also, as of 1976/77. the Ministry of Collc-gcs and Universities 
abolished the distinction between full-time imd part-time stu- 
dents and now counts all student,s in terms of ''fiscal lull-time 
equiyi'.lcnts." 

2. As 95% or more of university support in Ontario ij; under state 
control through a formula -which subsumes government grants to 
institutions and student fees, other sources of funds are ignored 
in this discussion. 
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significLinily except lor the redistribution of formula sup- 
port between full-time and part-time undergraduate studies 
durini^ the years 1971/72 and 1973/74. Also, in real terms 
(i.e. constant dollars iJh^wini^ for inflation) the ^rani sub- 
sidy per student has declined more or less steadily durinj^ 
the decade and the total subsidy has ^radually le\elled off. 
Thus, the Ontario universities are now in a zero-sum situ- 
ation: one institution can gain only at the expense of an- 
other by the strategy of increasing its share of total 
enrollment. 

Against this background, let us inspect the possible ef- 
fects of the twin aims of integration, looking first at the 
reassignment of duties from specicil appointments paid by 
stipend to the normiil workload of regular faculty. The 
process of costing university programs has the discipline 
neither of art nor of science; nevertheless, some broad 
statements can be made reliably. The , overload stipend is 
typically about a tenth of average annual salary, while an 
undergraduate course might compose a third of a normiil 
teaching load. Thus, staffing part- time progi*ams by regular 
teaching assignment will cost about three times as much as 
through overload stipends."^ Though benefits will accrue 
from the change, they must be demonstrably high to jus- 
tify the higher cost. However, the greatest objection to the 
change comes from the potenti^il loss of Hexibility. When 
teaching contracted for ihc occasion is replaced by teach- 
ing incorporated in regular depart mental assignments, two 
separate shifts are involved: 1) the shift from contracts 
with no continuing commitments to appointments with 
some expectation of continuity (either term or tenure), 
and 2) the shift from thv agency responsible for extension 



3- Although full-timi: faculty mcmb'-^-. do more than teach in classes, 
they also incur adclitic^nal overhead and service expenditures 
which do not p;:rt3>ri to payment by stipend, .so that both the 
other duties and the additional expenses may be ignored in this 
approximation. 
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work (the (loparimcnl of cxuMision, ccnicr lor conlinuino 
education, etc.) lo the suhjccl dcparmu'iu in terms ol 
power o\cr the appointmeiU ami eonirol of what to oiler 
and when. '1 he eriieiai eoiist'quenees ol ihis l-eeome clear 
when the seeond aim ol inteo;raiion the consolidated time- 
table— is examined. 

The meri;in<^ ol day with evening; classes and winter with 
.summer cbsses involves much more than putting them to- 
i^ether in the timetable and in the c^dend^ir. A whole set ol 
attitudes, regulations, and constraints ha^ to eh.anoe. 1 he 
potential inercLise of opportunities, for hoth lull-time and 
part-time sludents throiu^h renioval of barriers and ellect- 
in.^ the same Lieademic standards for both cate^L^oreis ol stu- 
dents is the best reatiue of inte^nation. In themselves, these 
'cIkuv^cs CLU'rv no financial implieations: they illustrale the 
importance, su;^^e<;te(l above, of the specification ol out- 
come as preferable to the Ministry's reticulation of pnK-ess. 
On the other hand, the men^in^^ of classes can also lead tm- 
der certain CDiulitions lo une{|ual opportunities lordiller- 
kinds of part-time students. 

The distinction between j)urt-time and full-time studies 
hius generally been based on the amoiuit and timing ol the 
student's acLidemic workload; Lit the same time, the typical 
part-time student has been seen as an older person with an- 
other occupation, more specific career LUiibitions, and more 
disposed to choose job-related courses than the fidl-time 
student. Uniil recent years, these assumptions and the ac- 
tualit\ n^»atched fairly weil: indeed, the archetypical part- 
time student was the school teacher. There is now, how- 
ever, the part-»imc student who is like the full-time studciU 
'in virtually aU. respects except academic- workloacl, as well 
as the fidl-time studeni in an accelerated or enriched pro- 
program who is coinued as **part-time" durin,^ summer pro- 
i^^rams. Both these *'quasi-full-time'' types are seldom dis- 
tinguish^ed when reference is made to the j^n'owth ol part- 
time enrollments, nor is it generally recogni/.ed that the 
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iraditioiial participaius \n conliiuiiiio education are lendiui; 
to diminish. Though precise data are not av iilable, the gen- 
eral chani;e appears to he t()\\ai<l a less hoir.oi^eneo'us part- 
time student body. The transier ol' teachino instructors 
with continuing; appoiiUTuents, the merj^ins; ol' timetables, 
the shilts in the pjrt-time student bod\- are the structural 
hictors whieh impinge on decisions about programs lor 
part'time students. .Vriothcr major factor is enrollment, 
which changes from \ear to \ear."* 

.■\s already shown, enrollment is relaied in onl\- a periph- 
eral way to the total subsidy, which docs not (iepeiul on 
the pr()portion oT part-tinie emollments. .'\t the institu- 
tioiuil level, because a zero-sum situation exists for the 
province as a wlu^le, each institution will attempt to maxi- 
mize revenues while minimi/ini; costs. Part-time enrollment 
will tend to be trciitcd as a variable. In those instituti{^ns 
where inte^^rati^)!! prevails, f)art-tiine enrollment will appear 
as a hiuh cost element bevause, other things bein^L,^ ccpial, 
part-time studen;s arc seen to incur hiulu-r administrative 
costs than lull-time students in proportion to the revenue 
they brin^. Conversely, institutions (or laculties within 
them) which have escaped intct^ratioi^. ol instructors will 
find the margin oT revenue to expenditure attractive and 
are likely to encourage \ igorous growthan part-time studies. 
II an integrated institution has declared a ceiling on lull- 
time enrollment, it ma\' be tempted at I'irst to maximize 
enrollment through growth ol' part-time studies; i'' new 
appointments are necessitated 1)\' such growth, the addi- 
tional costs will outweigh the expected gain in r^^'venue, 
and the institution is likely to plan growth only in selected 
areas where spare capacit\' exists. The selected areas ma\' 
not coincide with student demand. 



4. Knrollmcnt Ls a porlmanlcau term signifying subtly dilfercnt 
things depending on its reference. It is applied here in terms of its 
potential effects going from the total enrollment in higher educa- 
tion to course enrollments. 
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.\!any interesting; possibilities cai. occur at ihc nucro- 
Icvcl of courses. The "paradi^^ni^' is a course taught in sepa- 
rate (lay and evenin,^ clas.scs: combiniiv; both into one eve- 
nino class achieves a clear savino. Ibis is the case which is 
muted out as conclusive during partisan argument: unior- 
tunaiely lor advocates of integration, the case is a rare one. 
Far more common is the case where the combined enroll- 
ment after merging day and eveningclasses justiiies holding 
as many classses as before; under these conditions, integra- 
tion of faculty (i.e. replacement of stipend by cue third ()1 
average annual salary) would jump the cost of thc-evenirg 
class.Vhe added cost could be offset by reducing the nun.- 
bcr of classes, a likelihood only if the ccuu'se enrollment 
were to decline. Another likely case, the simple shift from 
day to evening, provides a clear gain for the part-time stu- 
dent at no'added cost. In general, the merging of timetables 
has been of benefit to part-time students provided they are 
within reach of the campus and make the same choices as 
full- and quasi-full-time students. If they are to be offered 
face-t(^-face classes at a remote location, the integration of 
lacultv inhibits staffing because costs go up and incentives 
gv) down. An alternative might be ^^teaching at a distance" 
bv other modes, but that is a subject of its own. What if 
the demands of full-time and of part-time students com- 
pete for resources which cannot satisfy both? Whose needs 
will be met first? Once integraticni has occurred, the power 
of decision lies within the subject department, where it 
would tend to favor full-time students within the discipHne. 
In a situation of declining enrollment, a department might 
be disposed to seek out a part-time clientele, hut success is 
likely to be contingent on developing new, initially costly, 
approaches to the subject. 

Beyond the annual support for operating expenditures 
in universities, funds for facilities, both new and renovated, 
are provided through separate capital siipport arrangements- 
For a brief period, from 1968 to 1972: capital support 
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was determined by li lormuhi analogous to ihe operaiin^ 
one. In 1972 ihe lurnuila was suspended and funds for 
iriaji>r new huildin^: were eul baik: sinee ihen. approval 
ol money for the eonsiderabU redueed building proi^^ram 
has reverted to a projeci by projeel basis. While it was in 
elfeet. ihe formula carried the impheil assumpiionrjhai no 
additional facilities were recjuired for pan-time stuches: it 
was based exclusiwly on acuial and projected enrollmeiUs 
ol lulbiime studenis. Oisiinci iaciliiies. like those of Atkin- 
son CoUetre which wlis buih under ihe earher re^ime of 
project approval, were not encouraged by formula funding. 
Xor has there been room for change in this respect during 
the "freeze.'' Thus assimilalion of faciliiies lor part-time 
programs into a common space was already implicii in cap- 
ilLil funding ai the start of the decade, and evenis during^ 
the decade furlher reinforced the interslilial qualit\* of tra- 
ditional pan-time programs, i.e. the propensity to slot 
them into unused capacity (evenings, week-ends, summer). 

Although there may appear to be litile cause for concern 
over a polic\* which reinforces what seems simply to be a 
natural practice, there are hidden constraints. First, the su- 
perlicial view sees only the classrooms and laboratories, 
which compose less than half of a campus, and ignores 
oHices which take an almosi ecjual portion of the space. 
The use ol offices cannot he sjntled in the same way as 
classrooms. Kxtension programs typically suffer from a 
chronic shortage of such space, and the process of "inte- 
graiing'' faculty aggravates the problem now that each reg- 
ular faculiy member must ha\e a separate office. .Moreover, 
il the demand for pari-time programs were to change in 
w^iys that could mn readily be accommodated in the tradi- 
tional pattern of evening and summer work, additional fa- 
cilities would have to be rented (either on or off campus) 
at an extra cost for the operaiing budget for these pro- 
grams. These then appear far more expensive than full-time 
programs whose capital and maintenance costs are hidden 
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by virtue ofbcinti; contained in separate budgets. (Attempts 
at full pro^^ram costing have so far not been successrul and 
have usually done more harm than good.) Thus, capital 
support policies have a tendency to rcinlorce the undesir- 
able sleeringenecis implicit in the method i)!' integration. 

Given the circumstances oT funding and enrollment 
which now exist Lind are likely to prevail for the rest ol the 
decade, the financial implications of integration tend to 
disLidvLintage -rather than benefit the part-time student or 
to inhibit the anticipated gains. The situation might have 
been avoided if the accent had been on equality of treat- 
ment rather than identity of means. It is noteworthy that 
institutions which initially attempted integration are ncnv 
following the example of Atkinson College, which was 
granted special exemption from integration, at least to the 
extent of a deliberate accent on distinctive treatment. In 
defense of its policy makers, integration of means could 
have worked better had the introduction of the policy not 
coincided with the abrupt end of the era of rapid university 
expansion and of increasing funding per student. 

If it is true thiit integration of i'aculty (in the special 
senses of eliminating piiyment for overload by stipend and 
leaving course decisions to subject departments) is an ob- 
stacle to supplying the needs of part-time students, then it 
should also be true that satisfaction of these needs implies 
nonintegration (i.e. payment by stipend and sharing of 
course decisions by extension and subject departments). 
The example of correspondence courses at the University 
of Waterloo demonstrates that such is the case. This pro- 
gram is under a separate director who controls its budget— 
a major portion of the revenue (fees plus government sub- 
sidy) deriving from course cnrollmcnts-and who invites 
departments to contribute a viable grouping of courses 
taught by the department faculty. At the same time, the 
setting of performance criteria and arrangements for de- 
livery of the course proceed directly with each instructor, 
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who is paid a slipciid on the basis ol" ovciioad assignment 
out ol the program's budget. It is the eombination of these 
provisions that matters: eorrespondenee programs else- 
where may have some but not all ol" these elements and 
hence lack either the means of control or the provision of 
incentives. The successful models are in part-time programs 
at Atkinson College and Correspondence at Waterloo, The 
latter is better suited to innovative development under eco- 
nomic constraint-thc mode of the entrepreneur-than the 
autonomous arrangemeijts prevailing at AtkinsonXollcge, 
which could not now be established without special fund- 
ing arrangements. Furthermore, for corresponcience work 
the space needs are relatively so small that the steering el- 
lect of capital grants policy is inoperative. 

The vigorous pursuit of programs for part-time students 
is clearly incompatible with integration that accentuates 
procechuid rather than substantive eciuality. Procedures 
lend to solve problems which belong in the past and re- 
strict options for dealing with the present. The economic 
problem facing part-time studies today is how to finance 
the development of new programs out of revenues which 
are based on the norm of eciuilibrium concfitions. The prob- 
lem of development costs is a general one, i.e. it is not 
peculiar to part-time work; hut very few new full-time 
programs are now being instituted or increased to any sub- 
stantial extent. In other words, the face of the part-time 
student is at present \ery mobile while the full-time (and 
ciuasi-lull-time) student is seen as unchanging (except for 
growing a little bigger or a little smaller). It is the constant 
lace which pc^licy makers in the Ontario universities and 
government agencies and their critics have in view^ So long 
a.s reforms rest on immobili/.ation of the part-time face, the 
gap hetwecMi intention and achievement will persist. To the 
extent that the Ontario universities have succeeded in 
evolving successful strategies to encourage lifelong learning, 
they have (h)ne so by retreating from or avoiding the re- 
strictive implications of integration. 
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Recommendation 23 

There shouW be est;iblished within the open cdiicutional 
sector ;in Open Academy of Ontario. It should: 
l-r^rovide educational services at the post-secondary level 
by 

a. developin,^ new proj^rams suited to the needs of stu- 
dents not presently served, in existing institutions by 
using the educational resources oT the open educa- 

* tional sector as well as those of the other sectors, and 

b. entering into agreements with theOntario Educational 
Communications Authority to develop iippropriate 
post-secondar>^ educational materials and programs 
that would be offered by radio and television; 

2. Provide a testing and evaluation service available to the 
people oT Ontario; aiul 

3. Award degrees and diplomas formally earned in its own 
programs or on the basis of criteria established for serv- 
ices provided under 2. 

Recommendation 24 

To provide supporting materials for courses given by the 
* proposed Open Academy ol' On .ario,. libraries beyond com- 
muting range of post-secondary educational institutions 
should, where needed, be given special grants to expand 
their holdings. 
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(;R()W TH OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



Higher. educLUion in Great Britain has a lont^ history. 
Twenty-three of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges were 
lounded before 1500 and the ancient Scottish universities 
also chite from the 1 5th and I6th centuries. Access to 
higher education, however, has jdways been restricted to a 
tiny minority; change has been slow, and expansion a. rela- 
tively recent occurrence. The ^'University of London'' was 
set up in 1825, and officially became University College in 
1836. In the memitime, Durham was founded in' 1832 as a 
backlash to ''that godless institution in Gowcr Street." By 
1900, there were still only 20,000 full-time students in uni- 
versities in England, Wales, and Scotland. This century, and 
in particular the period after the Second World War, has 
" seen a revolution in higher education. The number of places 
in universities has expanded enormously (Figure I), but 
this has been matched if not surpassed by developments in 
other sectors of higher education. 

In this paper we Wish to look at the post- l945--cxpan- 
sion of higher education, concentrating particularly on the 
last fifteen years. Basically our uims are to chart the nature 
and causes of the expansion, to examine how increased ac-_ 
ccss'H as Li ri*ccTccl"an ^ e eiiT affe c te d- Uy glTvc FriThlm'rpo ti^^ , 
to determine whether the expansion in numbers has led to 
a greater equality of o/)/)orlnnit\\ Md to look~for indica- 
tors of future developments in this area. 

For our present purposes we havcjadopted the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co()pcration -and Development (OECD) 
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ENGLAND AND WALES 



dcrinifion of wluii consiiuilcs ^'hii^luT i.'ducaiioii.'"' This 
led lis U) consider siiidcnls in iini\L'isii ics, c'()lK\i>cs of edu- 
cation, polyicclinics, colleges of lnrilu'r cdiicaiion, cu\ 
who wore siudyini^ :u ihc iipproprialc Icm-I. W'v dcc'icK'cU rr- 
orcthdly, ihai wc had to confine- this study to l-.ni;lau(l and 
Wales. It was i'cli that the iiuhisiun id Siiiilauil, ulNi lis 
separately puhlished statistics and dilTercnt school exam 
structure, would complicate the anaU sis unnecessarily. Un- 
less othenvise stated, therefore, fimires ^iven relate io full- 
time students in Knt^land and Wales. 

We be^iii with an o\er\iew of recent changes in the 
structure of liit^her education. 

I KiURK I 

I he Number of 1" nil- Time Studi'nts in Universities 
1900-1974 
(I'.nglHUil, Wales, ;ind SCotliiudj 

rfiotisarKis 




1900 lyiO lOLM) i9:U) 1940 19n7) 19fi0 1970 1980 

Sourer: I'hr R<)hbin\ Ri'fjort and Dcparttnrnt ot Kducation and 'iirienLe (here- 
after rt'l'crrcd lo as DKS), Stutistic^ <tf iUlia ntion, Vol, 6. 

The UP^S produces an annual scries i)\ Stutistits o} Edin ntioH. updated each 
year, His/I Icr Majesty's Stationery Otficc, London. In this paper they are 
identified by solume number rather than year j>incc data on trends cojnc from 
several volumes. 
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I'hc Changing Face of Higher Kdiicatioir 

Before the Seeond World War virtually all higher edueation 
took plaee in universities. The students were mainly fee- 
paying upper- and middle-elass ehildren \vith.."niatricula- 
tion/* the equivalent of six Ordinary level passes in the 
Generiil Certificate of Kdueation (GCK) today. There was 
also a small number of '^scholars: worklng-elass children 
of exceptional ability who had bee'n awarded a university, 
state or local authority scholarship by achieving an unusu- 
ally high standard in the Ilit^her School Certificate (the 
equivalent of very good Advanced level passers in GCE 
t(jday). 

T'eachers' training colleges trained bright working-class 
children, especially girls, to become teachers of the mass of 
ordinar^ ^ children in state schcjols. This type of training was 
designed to be vocational" as opposed to academic and 
courses lasted only two years. Teacher training continued 
predominantly in this form until the introduction of the 
three-year course in I960. 

Between the two world wars a number of techniciil col- 
leges developed courses for full professional ciualifications 
in engineering and commerce, and for external' degrees oi 
the University of London. These courses tended to be de- 
veloped in large ritie^ ^ind, since they were part- ti me, ca - 
tered for some of the students who could not afford to go 
to a university. 

The 1939-45 war was inevitably a major pressure for 
change. The Further Kducation and Training (FKT) scheme, 
whereby discharged ex-scrvlcemen were offered iree places 
to pursue degree ctjurses, created a demand which the uni- 
versities were unable U) meet. T'his unsatisfied demand was 
mainly in the applied sciences and technology and as the 
government saw the need for this type (jf education for in- 
dustry, they allowed FKT grants to be used elsewhere. This 
encouraged the , growth of degree courses in the technical 
colleges. ' 
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The Percy Coinmillee, set up to imesli^^ale the need Tor 
higher leehnolo^^ieal education, reported in 1943^ that it 
einisa^t^ed the expansion of courses in technical colleges as 
well as universities. The governnient did not, in fact, act on * 
this report. It may he thai they regarded the urowlh of 
higher education in the technical colleges lis a temporary 
measure until the uni\'ersities were ahle to meet t!ie de- 
mand for phices. 

During the early l-950s there was a fall-off in demand 
for higher level courses in tlic technical colleges, and they 
turned more towards other types of students. In particular 
they met the demands of students from overseas and those 
transferring from schools to complete studies at sixth form 
level. These pre-uni\'ersity courses gave work to the col- 
leges hut they had more important effector First, they pro- 
vided a source of students from which the advanced, de- 
gree and diploma courses could he sustained. Second, the 
colleges hy their initiative in meeting their (hfficulties sug- 
gested to government officials that major developments in 
higher education could he carried out through local author- 
ity institutions. 

Until the mid-fifties then, it was felt that expansion in 
higher education jould an^l should take place within the 
universitv sector, Then the climate altered. The pace of 
technological change was accelerating,- particularly in the 
U.S. and Russia, and the need to modernize British indus- 
try was becoming apparenl. .\n increased demand lor high- 
er education was also heing envisaged. This, i: was reali/ed, 
would inevitably come in the mid-sixties simply as a result 
of the postwar bulge in the binhrate. However, even in the 
fifties some increase in demand was already being felt. The 
reform of secondary education under the 1944 act was be- 
ginning to take effect and the number of people qualified 
to enter higher erlucation was increa.sing. Some local au- 
thorities were using their new powers to make available 
grants to students to cover both lees and mainten^vncc. 
There was a growing feeling among working people that 
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llu'ir childrLMi had a ^i.^lu lo hiii^hor education and, in 
this time ol' national prosperity, it had bcconic less es- 
sential thai children should siari work at the carliesl 
oppori unitN/ 

1 lie- immediate pt).si\var expansion in universities took 
place niLiinly within the exist in^i; iVanu' work. Sev eral prewar 
uni\crsitv colleges such as Leicester, Readin^L^ and Nottinj:,^- 
hain were !L,TLm led full ani\ ersit\- siauis, bui Keele (foimded 
in 1949) WLis ihe onl\- new university crealed dining this 
l)eriod, although pleas for expansion were made b\* other 
places such lis Sussex and Canterbmy. The University 
Grants Committee (UGC) at that lime did not ieel that 
new e.sud)lishments would be able to guarantee the stand- 
ard of their degrees unless ihey were at;:\ched to older uni- 
versities."^ It became e\idenl 1)\- 19r)8 that ihe expansion 
deemed necessarx lould not be achieved within the exist- 
ing universities. In that year ihe eslablishment ol the Uni- 
versil\- of Sussex was approved and in the lollowing years 
those of Kast Anglia, hssex, \'ork, Kent, Warwick, and 
LLUicaster. 

.Mongside iliese dev elopmen is, and as a furiher attempt 
to obtain the retiuired growth in higher education, came a 
major result o\' the \9i)C) White Paper on technical educa- 
tion:'' nine of the 24 colleges alread\- recogni/.ed as doing 
imi\ersit\' level work were- designated as Colleges ol Ad- 
vanced Technology (C.ATs). They vveri^ to be instiuaions 
with a national cLitchment and would i^oncenlrale on imi- 
versity level work. The remaining If) wcte lo become re- 
gional colleges, retaining a wide range- m work with lull- 
time and part-time students. 

As part of the same p()licy the National Council lor 
Technologie^d Awards (XCTA) had :\\so been set up in 
1955. This council was to award students jhe Diploma of 
Technologv on completion of auihori/.ed courses in au- 
thorized colleges. The award was designed to be of honors 
degree standard and was indeed accepted as such b\' the 
uni\ersiiics, indusir\', and the civil service. 
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Tin* next major laiulniark was the Rc[)ori oj the Rob- 
bins Committer which was set up in 19GI "lo review ihc 
pattern of rull-timc hlj^'i^^'i' education" and "to advise 
on what principles its lon^-term dcveh)pnu'nt should be 
based. ""^^ in the Report the )nimit tee en\ isai^ed what then 
appeared to be an LUiia/.ini; i;rowth in the \ ears to come. It 
proposed that the C.\'I's should become technological uni- 
versities and this took place in 196G. The r.et^ional colleges 
were to remain untouched. As the committee was consid- 
ering full-limi' higher educLUion, and as it Iclt incompetent 
to deal with professional education in general, it excluded 
much of the regional colleges' work, thus making incom- 
plete any recommendations as to their future. However, it 
did recommend that they remain under local authority 
control and that they should continue to provide higher 
education for fiill-time and part-time students. Their proxi- 
sion of lull-time higher education was seen as only a tc-m- 
porary measure pending the adeciuate pr()vision of uni\'er- 
sity places, although a small number of the colleges might 
be gi\en university status by 1980, 

The main benel it ior the regional colleges, was deri\'ed 
from the Report's recommendation that tl\e NCTA slundd 
be converted into t he Council for National Academic 
.Awards (CN/v.A) which w(»ul(l be Liblc lo grant degrees in 
all modes of study. It was designed to concentrate on col- 
leges which were clearly en route to full university status 
but its impact was to be much wider than that. 

The Robbins Commit tee had recomnumded that colleges 
C)l education should come under the financial and academic 
control ol the uni\ersities. This recommendation was su- 
perficially attractive but ptjlitically unrealistic. With the 
givat increase in public expenditure on higher education 
whi( h the implementation of Robbins would necessitate, 
it was inevitable that a greater measure of public control 
()\*er uni\'ersities would be den^anded. The achievement of 
this control would be difficult enough in itself; to transfer 
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the iai>^c and critical sector of iciichcr iraininii; from local 
aullWvlity control to university control at this sia^c would 
only iiicrcasc the dil'ticully. I'urlhc: m(»re, neither political 
party could afford to anta^^oni/e the local authorities by 
diminishing their role in teac her education. 

The new Labour government of 1964 was conl routed 
with the problem of payin.i^ for the expansion of higher 
education at a time when education could no longer be in- 
sulated from the general economic crisis facing the coun- 
try. Moreover, the necessary expansion was provin,!:^ very 
quickly to be much i^reater than the consenative estimates 
made by Robbins. In 1965 it was announced that colleges 
of education were to be [)ut on an emer<4ency f(n)lin,^ to 
undertake maximum expansion with the minimum ol re- 
sotri^s/and to double the numbei ol teachers in trainini^, 
then ()()a'JiH\ t)y-L97:3. Althoui^h existing universities were 
alhnved substantial ^uhwtb, there were to be no nr:c uni- 
versities within the next decade and universities would not 
be permitted to incorporate regional colleges. The growth 
of higher education was to be in the technical college sys- 
tem under direct public control. In \9GC) came the White' 
Paper'' which proposed the incor))oration of some 68 col- 
leges of technology, building, art aiul commerce into 30 
new polvtechnics and the concentration (d courses ol lull- 
time and part-time higher education mainly in these cen- 
ters, Ihnvever^ ptjiytechnics were not designed to emulate 
the university pattern but rather were to be *'c(imprehen- 
sive" institutions offering courses on many levels. Anthony 
Crosland, in his 196:") Woolwich speech, had made it clear 
that he expected the new institutions to fulfill a three-b,ld 
role. 

**I'irst, they will provide full-time and sandwich courses 
lor students of university (iualit\'::who are attracted by 
the more vocational tradition of the colleges and who 
are more interested in applying knowledge to the solu- 
tion of problems than in pursuing learning lor its own 
sake* .... 
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**Thcir scc(Mul lunction lies outside the scope of nornuil 
uiiivcrsiiy work. They have the primary responsihihty 
lor prcnidint^ lull-tinie aiul sandwich courses which, 
while fallin^i^ within the hii^her echication field, are of a 
a somewhat le is ri^ort )us standard than (lei»ree level 
courses .... 

''Third, there are tens of thousands of part-time students 
who need advanced courses either to supplement other 
qualiucations, or because for one reasoii or another, 
they missed out on the full-time route/'^ 

The rationale for setting up the binary system has been 
documented elsewhere.^ Its ^^owth has been rapid. Over 
the last decade the number of students studying full-time 
advanced courses in further education has more than treb- 
led. The policy continued to receive support from both the 
Labour government which init iated it and the following 
C(jnservative government of 1970. Mari^^aret Thatcher, then 
vSecretary of State, is recorded as describing the develop- 
ment (n" the p(jly technic policy as both ''consistent and bi- 
partisan/' 

There were, of course, practical ^rou^ds for this: salaries 
were generally lower in polytechnics and staff-student 
ratios worse. A fair number of existing buildings were avail- 
able. The expimsion of poly technics, therefore, was seen to 
be a cheaper p»"oposition than that of the universities, 
though this cost advantage is now less clear since salaries in 
polytechnics are frequently higher than in universities and 
their terms and 0()h"d"ftion"5i>^ of service as, if not more, 
jidyantagcous. 

By 1973 all 30 pt^ly technics had been finally designated. 
And so full-time higher education outside the university 
sector was finally legitimized and recognized as more than 
just a temporary measure prior'to fiunher imi\ersity expan- 
sion. The so-called ^'binary system, '\which in fact had ex- 
isted for many years, became official policy. The colleges 
of education remained scmiewhcre in the middle, still under 
local authority control but with close connections with the 
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universities. It is now, of course, the turn of those eolleges 
to undergo miijor reorganization. While it is too early to 
assess the ouieome, we shall h)(>k at some oF the impHea- 
eation> of this reorgani/aliou iii the final section ol this 
paper. 

It is, therefore, within the struct.ural framework dis- 
cussed so far that we now proceed to look in detail at 
trends in access to higher educ'ation in recent^ycars. 

Overall Numbers in Higher Education 

Between 1963 and 1973 the numbers of full-time students 
in higher education in Kngland and Wales rose from- 174,000 
to 408,00()"an increase of 135 percent. During this period 
the numbers of 18 year ohis in the population actually fell 
and so in {\ qiumtitative sense it is correct to say that access 
to higher education had greatly increased. However, the 
growth was not uniform o\er all sectors, nor was it con- 
stant throughout the decade. 

The Tfrcatest increase took place in the further educa- 
tion sector where numbers rose by 235 percent (Table 1). 
The numbers in teacher training rose by 140 percent and in 
universities by only 104 percent. The low base on which 
the rate of increase is calculated tends to emphasize the 
growth of the further education sector, but it v*'as nonethe- 
less substantial. 

Table 2 shows the annual growth rates in eiich sector. 
The peak rate of growth was in 1966 which corresponds 
with the arrival of the peak in 18 year olds from the post- 
-war bulge in the birthrate. (In the case of the imiversities, 
the percentage for 1966 was affected significantly by the 
designation in that year of the Colleges of Advanced Tech- 
nology*.) GrowHh rates have declined since then to an al- 
most ''steady-state" in 1973. In the heyday of the expan- 
sionist sixties, such an early levelling off was not antici- 
pated. We must now examine what has led to this apparent 
plateau in higher cdiication. 
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TAHLK I 

The Number of Full-Time Students in Higher Education 
England and Wales 







1963-1973 










Teaeher 


Further 






Universities 


Training 


Education 


Total 


1963 


98,431 


47.228 


28.000 


1 73.659 


1964 


104.524 


53,436 


33,270 


191.230 


1965 


1 13.428 


61.434 


39.630 


214,492 


1966 


141.220 


72.167 


46.970 


260.357 


1967 


154,964 


84,373 


5-\490 - 


293.827 


1968 


168,016 


95,731 


65,387 




1969 


1 77,668 


104.309 


75.215 


357.19: 


1970 


184.304 


107.278 


81,388 


3 73,17: 


1971 


191.552 


109.773 


85.383 


386.7i:8 


1972 


197.181 


1 12.295 


91.369 


400. 84^ 


1973 


200.999 


113.321 


93,742 


408,262 


Suunc: T)KS, Statiuu s on Ktiucation, \nh. 


:^ aiui 6. 




Notes: 










"Fu!l-limc" 


" includes ihos 


r on sarulwi< h courses. 




Utiiversiiy 




of Etliu:ali()n are 


iTKludc(i in liic 


"Uoiversjlics' 



(.aiegory. 

Polyicchnic Dcparlmcnls of Ediuaiion are inclu ied in "Tvacher Trainini^/' 
as arc ArlTeacher Training (icnlcrs and Colleges of Education (Technical). 

Growth and *Trivate'' Demand 

Three approaches to the estimation ol necessary growth in 
higher education have been considered by planning agen- 
cies in this country. The first, which is generally termed 
''manpower planning," involves calcuhiting what supply of 
different kinds of highly educated persons will be required 
to meet the needs of the nation. This approach, while hav-'- 
ing a superficial attraction, has usually been rejected oh the 
grounds of impracticability.^^ There appears to be no reli- 
able basis for calculating the long-term futtuc need for re- 
cruits across a variety ol professions, some of , which may 
not even exist at the moment. 

The "rate of return" approach is complementary to the 
manpower approach in that it too concerns society's need 
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TABLK 2 

Annual Percentage Growth Rates in Each Sector 
of Higher Education 
1963-1973 







Teacher 


Further 






Universities 


Training 


Education 


Total 


1963 


n = 98.431 


n = 47,228 


n= 28,000 


n= 173.659 


1964 


6.2 


13.1 


18.8 


10.1 


1965 


8-5 


15.0 


19.1 


12.2 " 


1966 


24.5 


17.5 


18.5 


21.4 


1967 


9.7 


16.9 


16.0 


12.9 


1968 


8.4 


13.5 


20.0 


12.0 


1969 


5.7 


9.0 


15.0 


8.5 


1970 


3.7 


2.8 


8.5 


4.5 


1971 


3.9 


2.3 


4.7 


3.6 


1972 


2.9 


2.3 


7.0 


3.6 


1973 


1.9 


1.1 


2.6 


1.9 



Source: UKS, St(itistic \ of Education, Vtils. 3 and 6. 

for hit/her cclucatiun, but in lliis clisc is mcLisurcd in terms 
of the total benefits expeeied from educational investment. 
Attempts to estimate the educational contribution to a so- 
ciety's economic growth in the aggregate have raisL'd lor- 
midable technical problems. Research hxs tended to center 
on the rate of return to investment from particular educa- 
tional qualifications, calculations being made in either pri- 
vate or social terms. The rate (^f return expresses the rela- 
tionship between benefits and costs for an individual or for 
socictN' as a whole arising from a given education. Benefits 
have al mcjst exclu sively been equaled with carnh}gs-and 
this approach has its own attendant prc^blems. One of. 
ihc difficulties is to estimate the extent to which higher 
earnings result from education rather than from superior 
natural ability, family background, or other advantages. 
Another problem is to make allcnvance for the lact that 
earnings differentials rellect mn ov\\\ differences in pro- 
ductivity, but also conventic^nal relativities, professional 
entry restricticMis, and the relatively high pn^portion of 
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(Iiuililicd iiKinpowcr employed in pal)lic sec tor oceupaiions 
pailly isoLiicd Ironi the eonipetiiive labor niarkei. Furdier- 
inorc, to die exiem thai diere are other ^ains IVom eduea- 
tion besides the direct economic a(Kaiita^es, this approach 
underestiinate.s the total soc ial beiu-rits ol' education. 

The third approach considers what the demand for 
places I'lom potential students is likely to be. This involves 
estimating from present trends the number ol' voun^cr peo- 
ple who will be suitably ({iialil'ied to enter higher education 
and who will wish to do so. This was the approach adopted 
by the Robbins Committee and it h.as been favored hv 
planners ever since. Therefore, if we are lookini; for the 
reasons behind the declining growth rate in hii^her educa- 
tion, wr uiust.h;ok for indications ol a relative decline in 
the demand lor places. 

Numbers in the rele\aiU ai;e group 

As shown in l-'i^ure 2, die number of I 8 year olds in Kng- 
land and Wales fell from 19(>(> until 1971 thus reducing the 
poter tial pool of higher education eniratUs. However, the 
tiptuvn in the birthrate which continued until 1964 means 
thta the number of 18 year olds will peak once more in the 
earK* 1980s and we may, therefore, see another increase in 
(lenKuul, parti( ularly over the 1979-1983 period. Modest 
increases in applications ior 1977 and 1978 may be an early 
indication of this. 

Since 1964 the birthrate h<is declined steadily. I1ie cf- 
leci of this decline on the demand for teacher training has 
already been swinging and is discussed in Section IV'. The 
iriipact on the school system is now being lelt. On a 
St rai^ght forward analysis it would seem inevitable that high- 
er education will be similarly affected by the mid-eighties 
unless there has been a dramatic: change in the pattern of 
demand by then. lIowe\er, the relationships between sup- 
ply (ol births) and demand (for higher L*ducation 18 years 
later) ha\e not behaved consistently over the last 30 years, 
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FIGURE 2 

The Population of 18 Year dels in England and Wak's 
1950-2001 

Thousands 
900 




1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 

Sfjurcr: PopuUuion Prujcctiom: OPCS, (1976). 



and RiulcP^' has pointed out that the drop in the birthrate 
has been much i^realer amon^ h)\ver class groups than 
amoni^ the middle and upper classes where birthrates have 
been stable or even increased .somewhat. Since in Britain, 
he argues, il is still predominantly these classes who feed 
higher education, it may be that fears of a marked decline 
may he groundless. Looking further ahead, it is still too 
early, of course, to lell whether'ihe higher birthrate in the 
early sixties will produce in its turn a small bulge at the 
end of the century. 

The numbers staying on al school 

The. tendency for people to stay on at school after the 
compulsory age has increased over the period under con- 
sideration (Table 3). However, once again we sec that the 
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TABLK 3 

The Percentage of Kach Age Group Still at School 
1963-1973 



r 


J year olds 


1 8 year olds 


1963 


12.2 


4.3 


1964 


13.3 


4.2 


1965 


13.8 


4.8 


1966 


.14.7 


4.8 


1967 


16.0 


5.3 


1968 


17.3 


6.1 


1969 


18.6 


6.3 


1970 


19.6 


6.3 


1971 


20.1 


6.6 


1972 


20. G 


6,7 


1973 


20.8 


6,7 


DES. Stadstus 


uj Kdiuutiou, \' 


ol. 1. 



growth iLilc .shnvod down in the hiiiT yciirs. 01 necessity 
this will LilTcct the numbers ^Lrainint; the neecssary qiuiliricii- 
tions for entry to hii^her ec'lueiilion. . 

The qualification rale 

The normLil minimum entrance requirements ior universi- 
ties and for CN.\.\ dei^rees in polytechnics are two 'A' lev- 
els in the General Certiricate ol Education. Until recently 
colleges of education have required o;'.ly live 'O' levels but 
this has ncuv been raised to one '.\' and five 'O' levels or 
two W and three *0' levels. Ih)wcver, due to the competi- 
tion for places, the acquisition of these minimum require- 
ments does not guarantee entry to higher education. In 
reality, the majority of successful entrants had qualifica- 
tions well above the formal minimum a.s is shown by the 
fact that as long ago as 1962 some '^9 percent of entrants 
to ^eacher training colleges held at least two W levels. 

Table 4 shows the percentage of the relevant age group 
gaining two or more 'A' levels in a given year. Once again 
we sec a steady ^giowth followed by a nattening out^, over 
the last few years. It should he noted here that the 
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The Percentage of the Relevant Age CJroup C.aining 
Iwo or More 'A' Levels 





1963- 


1973 








III l-urthei 






In School 


Kducation 


Total 


1963 


7.4 


0.6 


8.0 


1964 


7.7 


0.6 


8.3 


1965 


8.5 


0.7 


9 2 


1966 


8.8 


0.8 


9.6 


1967 


9.9 


1.0 


10.9 


1968 


10.7 


1.1 


11.8 


1969 


11.2 


1.4 


12.6 


1970 


11.7 


1.6 


13.3 


1971 


12.2 


1.7 


13.9 


1972 


12.2 


1.7 


13.9 


1973 


12.3 


1.7 


14.0 



Snurcf: Dh^, Statistic <>( h-ductJinn, \*ol. '2, 

flattcniniL^ out is almost exclusively a luiK tion of the exam 
sitting rate as pas:i T^att^hrB-e-mnauied lairK" constant over 
the period. 

What is n( interest here is the rise in the percentage of 
students who are gaining ':V levels in further education 
rather than in >chool sixth forms. The percentage rose, from 
6 percent in 19S2 to 12 percent in 1972. Some people will 
have transferred to a college to complete their studies be-, 
cause their school did not have sixth form facilities, while 
others , will have preferred the relative independence of 
being a ''college student" rather than a ''school child.'' 

The transfer rate 

Table 5 shows that the percentage of school leavers with 
two or more '.\' levels who proceed to full-time degree 
courses has declined ste;\dily in recent years. However, the 
1974 figure suggests this trend might have been halted. The 
transfer rate depends upon two factors. First, it depends 
upon the number of suitably quJified people who actually^ 
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want to enter higher eduealioii aiui seeond, upon the ;ic- 
ccptanee rale of applieaiiis by the rele\iuu instiiiuions. Un- 
lortimatcly we do not have enough detailed informaiion to 
separate these taeiors in a prreise fashion. 

The Universities Central Coinui! for .\(hius.sions (LXiCA) 
ana the Central Reirjster and Clearing House and Graduate 
Teacher Training Registry monitor applicaticjns lor univer- 
sities and colleges of education but applications for a<l- 

rAiuj: .5 

The Destination of School Leavers with 
Two or More *A* Levels 
1967-1974 





"<) Kull-time 
(lej^ree course 


Any Fuil- 
time course 


(1/ 

Kmplo y meat 


1967 


') 5 . 7 


78.7 


17.4 


1968 




79.3 


17.1 


1969 


r)4.9 


79.6 


1G.8 


1970 


54.n 


79.6 


18.4 


1971 


')3.3 


7 7.7 


18.4 


1972 


5 1.3 


76.0 


20.3 


1973 


.^0.2 


72.9 


22.6 


1974 


32.6 


72.9 • 


22.4 



Sourer: l^VS. Statistic \ of Kdin ution. Vul. 2. 

vanced Further education are not collated in a way which 
enables comparisons to be made across the whole iiekrof 
higher.cducation. 

Polytechnics, unlike universities in the U.K., do not 
*orn a homogeneous group with a centralized funding 
body and admissions system. While the Council for Na- 
tiomd Academic Awards determines academic standards, it 
exercises no control over the academic organization of in- 
dividual polytechnics which are autonomous bcjdics con- 
trolled financially and politically through Local Edtication 
Authorities. The CXAA limits its published statistics to the 
numbers and types of degree courses, thr numbers and.^ 
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educational origins of rct^slcrccl students, their methods ol 
study, and awards made. 

S(^me submission ol" statistics on re^^nstered studi;nts is 
required from each poK tcchnic by the Department of Kdu- 
cation and Science, hut these do not extend to cover appH- 
cations. More scriousK . 'here is no way in which inlorma- 
tion on appHcations can be rehued over the whole poly- 
technic sector, nor can any information that is obtainable 
be related to that from the university sector. It took the 
universities many years to achieve a,^reement on a central 
clearing house for admissions. The polytechnics, it is true, 
have been in existence for only about ten years. It will be 
inlcrest'ng t(? see for how h^ig the polytechnics can post- 
pone what seems to be inevitable. It is possible to argue 
not only that the country needs a centralized polytechnic 
admission system urgently, but also that it should go fur- 
ther and set up a centralized admissions system for degree- 
level education. It is to be hoped that this is one task which 
may be given some impetus by the formation of the new 
National Council which is currently being proposed for the 
management of higher education in the public sector. 

In the absence of any such centralized system it is im- 
possible to make any estimate of the real demand for 
higher education since there is no way of knowing whether 
or not students arc applying for one sector oT the binary 
rystem or both; and if they are applying to the polytechnic 
' sector, to how many institutions they are applying. Not 
only is this not helpful to individual students who have to 
make a large number of duplicate applications, but it is 
also relatively inefficient for institutions that arc :ncreas- 
ingly spending money on advertising for students and do 
not know, until quite late on, how many are really firm ap- 
plications. For statisticians attempling to interp'-et overall 
demand in an absolute sense, the figures provide no assist- 
ance, :ilthough as indicators of relative diffei*enccs over 
time and between institutions they are of some help. 
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t.vcn il all I he liircc scifors were attuialcly nioniiojvci 
it would siill be dirriculi lo mulcis^aiul louil demand lor 
liii^hcr rdiuaiion because poleiuial eiiiranls have ih" ri^hl 
lo make niuliiple appliealions wilhoiu i r\ raliiv^ iheir pivl- 
ertMues beuveen ihe sejiovs. Al die moment, e\en if appli- 
ealions lor admission lo advaneed eourse^ jre down in all 
ihree seeiors, we eannol sa\- wiih absolute leriainty ihal 
demand is fidlin^^ as ii may Ik* dial I'ewer people are making 
muliiph: appliealions. 

However, ihere is some evidence lo sugi^esl lhal il is a 
decline in wihin^ness anions ciujliiied applieanis lhat ac- 
counis Tor ihe devliniin^ iransfer rale. Firsl, liie published 
UCCA li^ures show liial a lairU- con.siani [K'rcenla^e of 
candidales was beni^ accepud each year uniil 1975 (Table 
G). Second, il (jualit'ied applieanis were bein^ inrncd jwa\' 
Iroin ni<4hcr c(h!calion one mi^hi expecl ihem to sciile lor 
lor some lower level course. However, rai)le 5 shows lhal 
C]ualiried school leavers became less likely lo proceed lo 
any form o** full-lime educaiion. Finally, we can look al 
ihe behavior of ihose leaving school w?ih very i^ood W 



I A15I.K 6 
I hc Percentage of Caiuiidatcs for 
University Undergraduate Clourses 
Who Were Actually .\(imitte(i 
1966-1 97') 

Numbir of 

candidates admitted 



1967 101.580 '\\).7 

1!)6K 1 10.419 48.6 

1969 i 1 1,289 :)i\A 

(970 1 16,7*5.^ 50.4 

1971 1 23.984 47..'; 

1972 )24.:V-)9 48.7 
197:^ 124.6:U 49.7 

1974 12.-). 780 50. .5 

1975 1 '31 .478 54.2 



S (Hirer: ['CCA Sfuti\h<:ul Suppl»:mt'>Us, 
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lc\cl passes. 1*hcsc people should iioiiiKilK- bo able lo aain 
adiiiission to a decree course yet Table 7 indicates that 
lliey are bejLonun,^ less willing to do so. The percentage ol 
those with a high ^A* level periornKince pioceeding to lull- 
time degree courses ha^ dropped steadily ironi 84.4 per- 
cent in 19GG to 77.() percent in 1974. 

T VBLi: 7 

The Percentage of School Leavers wtiU Two or More 
\V Levels Who Proceetl to lull-Time Degree Courses, 



.Xniilyzed by 


'A' Level Performance 






1966-1974 


O 




High 


Low 


1966 


84.4 ' 


38.2 


1967 


83.2 


37.8 


1968 


,83.7 


37.3 


I960 


83.1 


35.6 


1970 


Hl.9 


36.4 


1971 


8 1,3 


34.8 


1972 


79.9 


32.5 


1973 


7 6.8 


32.9 


1974 


77.6 


36.4 


in r: DKS, Statistif: 


v of EduciititiiK 2. 





Nntf: The (listiru u<tu i^ rnadf Ijftwffii thusc with "high gr;i(U' 
LoiTihiiiations" .tiul ihosi' with 'Mou't-r i^radf coiuhinaiions" as 
(h-.nud and usfd l>\ Uu- DKS in ihvn Statis tn \ of luluaitiou 

sfliCs. ■> 

Planning of Kxpansion in Higher Education 
The Robbins Committee took il as axiomatic ''that courses 
of higher education should be availal)le lor all those who 
arc iiualilicd by ability and attainment to pursue them and 
who wish to do so." IIowcNcr, the\' did not mean by this 
that all with two or more 'A' levels should go to university 
if they wanted. What they did was to assume that the pro- 
portions of peopie with each le\'el of entry of (puilification 
who actuall\' go to higher education should remain con- 
stant (at their 1961 proportions) up to 1968, and then rise 
somewhat. This increase in the transfer rate would be due 

o 
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to Lin increase' in the application i\Uc lor lull-linic higher 
education. At no stage clicl ihey envisage a decline, in the 
degree orcouipeiition for entry ",nu>ng (|ualiried applicants. 

*\ . . . in a system wlierc almost all fionie students are as- 
sisted from public funds it- is ine\ liable. j.hat there should 
be some degree of selection, and hence some degree of 
competition for entry. However, we are anxious not to 
overstate the number of places needed. l*\;r these reasons 
our cstimLUcs do not allow for any relaxation of the de- 
gree of competition. It follows that' the number of places 
for entrants should be assumed to rise at the same rate as 
the nmnber of (|ualified applicants."'^ 

By iLd;ing current po[ndaiion figures (the 18 year olds of 
1981 had alread\' been horn), exjrapolating^trends in quali- 
firalion rates, and assuming I he fairly constant transfer 
rates as outlined Lihove, the Robhins Committee was able 
to project'jhat there needed lo be places for .0.^)8,000 stu- 
dents in full-time higher education in l!)81 in (ireat Britain 
(Kngland, Wales, and Scot'- nd). However, the rapid up- 
surge in the (|Ualifiration ra.>'. meant that the Commit tee's 
deliberately conser\ati\e e.aimates were swi ftly overtaken. 
Ihr Educaiion Plmuiiui!^ I'd/try Xinfilx'r 2 in 1970,^'^ using 
the same assumptions, had to increase the 1981 projertjon 
to 81^5, 000. However, just as Robhins did not foresee the 
coming *i)oom,'' neither did the 1970 pa[)er foresee the 
coniing *'|)kueau.'' The pi'ojection of linear trends is hound 
to come unstuck when the trend turns, out lobe S-shapeci. 
Figure' !^ shows exactly how things went awry in the ease 
of boys leaving school with two 'A' levels. While the 1970 
IMatuiing TapiT tended to produce ()\erc*stimates for the 
(pialification rates it must be noted that the projections 
were less inaccurate *'or girl school lea\''.rs and in fact un- 
derestimated the iuu?ibers gaining 'A' le\'els in further 
edu( ation. 

The 1972 White Paper, lulucd! iotr A Frdviavork for 
prnisio)!^'^ lowered the target figure for 1981 to 750,000 
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I'IGURM 3 

The Percentage of Hoys in the Relevant Age Group 
Leaving School with Two or More 'A' Levels 

% 



20*j Planning Paper i\(>. 2 ^ 

projectiofi _> / 



15- 



10- 




Robbins projection 



1950 1955 I960 1965 1970 1975 1980' 1985 
Source: DES, Statistics nf Education, Vol, 2, 

Students. In 1.974 this figure was redueed Lo 640,000 ^uid 
in 1976 it wlis lowered still further to 600,000. hi each case 
there was no change of principle invoked, merely a read- 
justment of the forecast using the methods outlined by 
Robbins. 



Reasons Behind the Shickening Demand 
for Higher Education 

Some observers of the situation would say that the levelling 
off in the percentage .obtaining two or more 'A' levels 
means that we are aj^proaching the limit of what was once 
CLdlcd the ''pool of ability This is the proportion of the 
population considered inherently capable of obtaining the 
minimum entrance requirements for higher education and 
hence capable of benefitting from it. The Robbins Commit- 
tee, c»n the other hand, believed that there were vast re- 
seives of untapped ability, especially among the poorer sec- 
tions of the community. It prorUiced substi.ntial evidence 
to show that children of main-al workers were on average 
much less successful than children of the ^' me ability in 
other social groups and stated: 

1 r ' 
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"In short \vc think thtMc is no risk that witliin the lu'xt 
^ 20 ycLirs thi* ^^rowih in iht* proportion of youni; people* 
with (|ualil 'ienlions ;uul aptiliulos suilahk' (or entry to 
hit^hcr L'tlucLiiion will be resiriiined hy a shorunie of po- 
tential ability." 

AlthoiH^h there may be no shortai^e of potential abilitx' 
we nuiy well lui\ e reaehed li limit in terms ol' the number ol' 
parents who ean al'lord to allow their ehildren to sta\- on at 
scnuol Lmd proeeed to higher eduealion. The level of main- 
■ tenanee Lillowance available to parents whose ehildren have 
wished to sta\- on alter the statutory leavin.^ a<^e has been 
ver\- low. Able ehildren from low-ineome homes are i^iven 
no linanc ial incentive to stay on in lull-.tiine education. The 
barrii-r lor many occurs, therelore, at 1 rather than 18+. 

Williams, nsini^ li more general economic argument*'' has 
su.i^oested that the "lall" in demand ean be explained by 
changes in the individual's perception of i..v' costs and ben- 
efits oT hi_i^ber"T*l:lucation. By (\ilcTilal!TuniT<^>'^'l^^^ spend- 
ing power of a student ,L;rant he shows that bein^ a student 
is much less attracti\-e ceonomicalK" in the mid-1970s than 
it was in the mid-19(U)s. He also provides evidence to show 
that the economic benel'its obtained b\- 'graduates are un- 
derooin^ a relative decline. He beliesc-s that this economic 
explanation ol' human behavior is the onl\- one to account 
lor the explosive rise in the demand lor hit^her education in 
the 1960s and the very much slower rise today. vSimilar hv- 
•potheses are currently beint^ advanced about the deereas^e 
\n the number of children into apprenliceship as the 

pay dilTercniials between skilled and unskilled manual 
workers decrease;''^ 

The reorganization of secondary schooling alon^i^ eom- 
.prehensive lines which has been lakin^ place in Britain has 
'i)een blamed In' many lor an appan-nt deiline in educa- 
tional ablainmeni in terms of exam passes, entrv to univer- 
sit\' etc. However, Woodley^'^ and Travers^^^ have both ar- 
gued that this apparent lack ()rsuc(X'ss is due laru;elyjo the 
coexisience (.>r comprehensive schools and .grammar schools 
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in the same arcLi. These trnininuir schools tend lo ''cream 
off'' the most inlclli^ircnl pupils so ihc comprehensive in- 
takes do not represent a true cross-section of ability. When 
allowances are made lor the amount of coexistence in the 
country and the effects of **creamin.^" then comprehensives 
appear to have done nobeUer and no worse than one mi,^ht 
have expected. In theory, as comprehensives be^^in to open 
their sixth forms to a wider ran^^e of .ents, more ol 
them will be able to take 'A* levels and therefore poten- 
tially cjualify for entry to hi,^her education. In reality, over 
the time period we have been discussin^ir, the r^itist tradi- 
tion had continued to dominate education, selection still 
existin,i^ either between or within schools. The use ol band- 
ing/st reaming, selection into CSK Or 'O' level groups, and 
a sixth. form open onlvoto those passing 'O' levels are all 
mechanisms which continue to be used and are likely, there- 
fore, to keep down the numbers aspiring to sixth form and 
consec|Uently 'A' level work. 

The student vinrest of the late IQGOs mi st also be men- 
tioned as a possible factor affecting the level of demand for 
higher education'. Although the troubles were less severe in 
this country than in the U.S., and parts of .Kurope, they 
were, certainly sufficient NT'coinince many parents and 
school children that a university campus was not the '\ght- 
tering prize'' it had once been thought. If this were a signif- 
icant factor, then one might expect demand to pick up 
once more iis these events recede into the past. 

The Part-Time Tradition 

If ^ve are to consider access to higlier education in overall 
terms then we must include the contribution made by part- 
time, evening, and correspondence courses. 

»n comparison with most other countries, British uni- 
versities have provided relatively little in the way of part- 
time opportunities for students. T'here are, of course, no- 
table exceptions such as Birkbeck College of the University 
of London which caters almost exclusively to part-lime 
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Students. In recent years parc-time students have consti- 
tuted around 9 percent of the total university population 
(Table 8) but the vast majority of them are postgraduates. 
In 1974, for instance, there were only 2,600 part-lime un- 
dert;niduaLes. This figure does not in^Mucle the Open Univer- 
sity which of course changes the picture dramatically. We 
shall consider this later on. 

TABLi: 8 

Part-Time Students in Universitifs in England and Wales 
1966-1974 



As a % of 





Number of 
Part-Time 
Students 


Total 
University 
Students 


% Who Were 
Under- 
graduates 


% Who Were 
Post- 
graduates 


1966 


11,007 


7.2 


33.5 


66.5 


1967 


14,183 


8.4 


23.7 


76.3 ' 


1968 


14,666 


8.0 


20.2 


79.8 


1969 


16,658 


8.6 


20.2 


79.8 


1970 


19,15C 


9.4 


17.8 


82.2 


1971 


19,254 


9.1 


19.3 


80.7 


1972 


: 9,5 18 


9.0 


14.3 


85.7 


1973 


19,623 


8,9 


12.9 


87.1 


1974 


20,228 


9.0 


12,9 


87.1 


1975 


20,843 


9.0 


12.:) 


88.0 



Source: DV.S, Statistics oj lidiicuition. Vol, (\. 



'rhe provision of part-time opportunities for advanced 
level courses has traditionally been the province of the fur- 
ther education colleges and this tradition continues today. 
In 1973 there were over 100,000 students en,^aged on ad- 
vanced courses in this sector, thus increasing by some 25 
percent the total number of students in higher education. 
Table 9 shows the distribution by type ql' course and mode 
of study. Over three quarters of all part-time students were 
studying for a Higher National Certificate (rnainly on day 
release) or for advanced professional (|ualificaiic)ns. In the 
case of first degrees more day saulents were studying for a 
CNAA degree, whereas more evening students were study- 
ing for a university degree. 

l7l^ 
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TABLE 9 

Part-Time Students Taking Higher Level Courses 
in the Further Education Sector in 1973 



Mode of Study 





% Part- 


% Eve- 


Total 




Time Day 


nings Only 


T'/pe of Course 


n = 72,598 


n = 35,658 


n = 108,256 


University first 


0.4 


4.1 


1.6- 


degree 








CNAA first degree 


2.8 


1.4 


2.3 


University higher 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


degree 


CNAA higher 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


degree 


Postgraduate and 


6.0 


5.6 


5.9 


research 




Higher national 


41.4 


11.6 


3L6 


certificate 






Professional 


38.5' 


63.1 


46.6 


qualification^ 


■ / 

2.4 ;/ 




College diplomas 


/n.o • 


2.0 


&: certificates 






Other courses 


7.6 


12.3 - 


9.2 


5 o u rc e: DKS, Stat is I ic s 


of Education, 1973. Vol. 3. . 





With the exception of the Open University, • pLirl-limc 
adviinced level study has not been li growth area over the 
last 10 years or so. Between 1966 and 1974 the number of 
rull-time university i tudents increased by 82 percent while 
the number of part-time underi,^raduates in universities 
dnjpped by almost 30 percent. Over the same time period 
the number of full-time students taking advanced courses 
in the further education sector 'ncrcased by 138 percent 
but the numbers of part-time students increased by only 
1 7 percent. 

y ()ne possible i'eason for this change may well have been 
the creation of the Open University which admitted its 
first students in 1971 and perhaps attracted some of fur- 
ther education's former clientele. The Open Universit)^ pro- 
vides degree level courses (or aduhs studying in their own 
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homes. I'lic tciichiiigsysicm nn'oivcs [he use of c oricspuiul- 
cncc texts, television, radio, cuul ollur media combined 
with some face-t,o-l aec tutorials and residential sehools, Xo 
educational qualifications are required lor entry and the 
basic principle unch'rlyin^ the achnissions system is 'Must- 
come, first ser\e(h"-*' In 1977-78, its seventh year of (Oper- 
ation, it had 60,000 students, 45,000 of whom lived in 
Kngland and Wales. This represents a significant increase in 
the number of studenis it; higher education. We shall con- 
sider its impact and llie general c|uestit)n of the admission 
ol mature students in Section 11. 
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The Notion of Equality of Opportunity 
The increase in absolute numbers entering higher, education 
has been great over the past ten years. The questions we 
now want to ask are concerned with quidity rather than 
quantity. Has access been increased for all? Does **more" 
mean ^'different" or are we, jn fact, simply talking about 
"rhore of the same"? ^ A recent report published by the Or- 
itemization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
concluded that ''Big increases in education in the T^50s 
and 1960s , . . brought about only marginal advances in 
equidity of opportunity."^ We wish to examine whether 
the same types of people as before are simply benefitting 
proportionately more from the increase in available places 
or whether there has been any real change in the nature of 
those receiving higher education. 

The notion of "equalit\' of educational- opportunity" is 
a .slippery one. As Neave points out, the concept is essen- 
tially relativistic, being dependent on ideologies and beliefs 
concerning the educability of individuals and the nature of 
the type of society one should be aiming for.^ The various 
interpretations are based on different axioms related to in- 
telligence; they result in different educational structures 
and they require different variables for their evaluation. 
Neave goes on to delineate three id' al-type interpretations 
which are briefly summari/cd as follows: 
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a. The elitist interpretation 

Intelligenee is innate and ean be measured by psyeho- 
metrie tests taken in early puberty or slightly beiore. 

Secondary education acts as a screening device to distin- 
guish between the *'able'' and the *Mess able/' 

Equality consists in the right of all children judged 
*'able/^ regardless of their social origin, to pursue studies 
to the highest level without financiid hindrance. The sue 
cess ot an education system is judged by the (|uality and 
attainment of those students entering university. 

b. The socially oriented interpretation 

Intelligence is inilucnccd by ''private environment/' It 
can be measured but is subject' to change and therefore 
can be determined only over a long period. 

Secondary education is still a screening device but the- 
period during which a pupil can gain ciualifieation is 
prolonged. ' 

Equality consists in educating all chiUU'cn thrcnigh simi- 
lar programs, with a certain degree of compensatory edu- 
catior or the environmentally disadvantaged at the sec- 
ondary level. The success of an education'^ystem- is' 
judged by the proportion of students remaining in school 
after the statutory leaving age. 

c. The individual-centered interpretation 

Intelligence is iniluenced by both private and public en- 
vironment and is a cultural phenomenoi. which cannot 
be meaningfully measured. 

As far as possible the secondary school is free from fil- 
tering mcchani.sms. 

Equality is measured in terms of the possibility of the in- 
dividual to make use of and ha\'e access lo the means oi 
knowledge. The success of the system is judged by the 
degree to which it can provide for the diverse needs of 
all classes and individuals. 
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Although these three ealegories tend to overlap, the 
postwar developments in education systems, both at the 
secondLiry and postseeondary level, show a transition from 
the elite interpretation to the socially oriented or the indi- 
vidual-centered interpretation. 

The extent to which this transition has been made varies 
greatly from epuntiy to ccnuitry. Table 10, lor instance, 
shows that little liltering out occurs at the secondary level 
in the U.S., with three quarters of the 18 year olds still at 
schooL The traditionally selective nature of the Bridsh 
school system, only recently starting to change, has ^effec- 
tively meant that large numbers of children have been 
screened out well before th-y could even have been ex- 
pected to have aspirations to higher education. The rigor- 
ous admissions procedures employed by conventional uni- 
versities have built on this selective basis, and in eflcct 
screened in only those likely to succeed. 

TAliLi: 10 

The Fcrccntiige )f 18 Year Olds Still at School 





"'u 




• % 


United Siaics 


75 


Hungary 


28 


Belgium 


47 


Kinland 


21 


(1-lcmish-spcaking) 




K nghind 


20 


Belgium 


4 7 


ludy . 


16 


( French-speaking) 




Nt.'ihcrlands 


13 


Sweden 


J .■ 
•1 f 


New Zealand 


13 


Australia 


29 


Wcsi Ciermany 


9 


Source: Inlcrnalioniil 


Assoi ialion lor iht- 


Kvalviation oi Kdiu 


•iitional Achiovi- 



mrnt: StDckhohn 197:i, 



To some eg:ditarians, to deny access to college is to deny 
ecjual opportunity. In the U.S. this principle requires that 
all who want to try should have access lo soniejorm ol 
postschool education. However, the extension of access al- 
most invariably leads to an increase in drcipout. Some advo- 
cates of egalitarianism, Burn'^ notes, confuse equality ot 
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opportunity with cqu;ilil> of ouiconu'. Bin hioluT cduca- 
lion is L'ssLMUially nK'riiocratic in nature: it seeks oui and 
selects talenl, dirferentiales between it, in ihr process wi- 
dens (iisparities between |)e()ple ralher dian levelbnn diem 
and liualiy ceriilies those (hlTcrenc r A uni\ersiiy cannot 
giani ecjual cerlilication lor unetiual talent:-;. Cllark com- 
men ted: 

"I'he conilict heiween open door admission and per- 
lormance oi" hii^^li qualii\' oiicn means a wide discrepancy 
between die hopes of entering students and their means 
of ic'ali/;:ti(Mi.''-^^ 

But it is vital both to the academic faculty and la external 
educationalists and laymen that standards of perlbrmance 
and graduation are ecjuivaleni lo'other comparal)le institu- 
tions. It is even nujre vital to the stiulents. Frank Newman 
commciiicfl on this dilemma in the rollowiui.; words: 

'Mn interpietin,^ these findings, we rem assume that soci- 
ety tidfills its obligations simply by providing die oppor- 
tunity for as many people as possible to enter college. 
Success cannot and sh'ould r^ot l)e guaranteed. High 
dropout rates ai' not inconsistent witliour commitment 
to broad acc"e> but rather reflect the maintenance of 
rigorous academic standards and our insistence that a 
colk\(re dei^r'"e represtMits real achievement. Or we can as- 
siuiie that S' ciei\\s ohiuration (and its own self-interest 
us well) is 'o provicfc' more than just the chance to 
walk throu^ti ihc college gate. There must also be ac- 
cess t(» a uscfid and i-iersonally significant education 
experience".'''^ 

it is no usr extendin- access and gi\iug to more people 
the right to enter, if tliat riuht simpK becomes a right to 
fail. 

Kngland anrl Wales are still far from the pro\'ision of 
mass higher ediu'alion, nor by any means does evcryb(Kly 
agree upon it as a goal. Kntry continues to depend uj)()n 
the attainment of more or Ics^' rigorous entrance require- 
ments. In what follows we take a wide-ranuinu look at the 
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"barriers'' to access to higher education to see whether this 
hasiealK' eii ' -t system is succe:;sriilly drawiri:; more "able" 
.aiulenls from tradition. .Ily imderrepresenied groups such 
as the work ini'. class anrl wonuii. We also h)olvat the- dexel- 
opmciu ol more "socially .oriented'' iustitiitioiis such as 
comprehensive schools and polytechnics and e\aiuate their 
impact on access. Finally we consider the Open L-ni\"ei"sity 
which, with iis absence of entry cpuui lications repi'esents 
BritLiin's hu;i^est, if not only "in(li\ idual-b'cn lered" institu- 
tion ol" higher e(hu:alion. 

Barriers to Access 

There are several welbdocMmented discussions the prob- 
lems involved in extendiivi; opportunity or hij^her educa- 
tion to minority t;roups. Crossland' piovided a coj^ent 
summary ol the barriers to "access to hi^iL^her education in 
the United States. lie discussed the testing barrier, the bar- 
rier of poor preparation, the money barrier, the (Ustancc 
barrier, the m(.>tivalion barrier, and the racial barrier. It is 
interestint^ thai he omit ted sex. The iiiajority of Crv)sshuurs 
barriers also apply to workiiuj;-c lass students in Kn^land and 
Wales. Kven the raciiil barrier may well become significant 
over the next decatlc, as more second generation immi- 
grants become c|ualiried for, and expect access to, higher 
education as ol right, i'liese problems are common to many 
countries as' the OIXl) .vponJiroiip Dis/xin'lics in Ediica- 
tivnal Participaiion and Achievement^ shows. Much selec- 
tion, in terms of l^ackgiound, has already taken place be- 
lorc the decisi\e school c\ams take place, and It is these 
exams which determine eligibility lor selection lor higher 
education. 

Social Class and Universities 

It is worth hjoking at s(urie ul' liiese "barriers" in more de- 
'uiil. To do this in our context is to reali/.e that mu,ny"of 
Crossland's barriers are subi^umed under one heading, that 
ol" social cb. .s. Socaal class is more of a Kuropcan than a 
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Norih Amcricun- pluMiuinciion. Ii is siill in Kn^^hui ' 'h! 
Wairs a p^nvcrful ihou.^h dirricull coiicrpi to (IffiiR-. iin^ 
is noi ihi-plai'c in which lo finhark upon a discussion ol ils 
c-oniplCxiiics. Nhicli as ihc concept is aiiackcd, ii conlinucs 
lo be ib.c main discriminaior used in much social and edu- 
cational analysis. 

Ihe Robhins Oommiiiee" Wiis well aware ol ihe '\lass 
piobh.-ni'' in higher education and discussed in j^reai d 
tail. The report noted thai there is a ''\asl mass whose per- 
formance, both ai entry lo hi.^her education and be\ i.>ncU 
depends ^really on how they have lived and been lau,i;hl 
belorehand/' This was (piiie clearly shown by the Robbins 
Cioinmiiiee wlu*n they looked at the pro\^ress ofchikhcn in 
their sample who bad the same l.Q. ratings but belonged lo 
(linercnl S(?cial class backt;rounds. Table 1 1 shows how the 
middle-class children liad a lar greater chance of entering 
highei" education and dcgi'ee courses than their work- 
ing class contemporaries. In terms of enlr.mce to universi- 
Mcs this trend has not changed miudi, if at alb over the past 
.'0 years. .-Mtbough greater numbers nave been entering uni- 
versilies> in terms of their background they are still enler- 
ihg in the same proportions. .-Vl though both the 19(36 cen- 
sus and the 1971 census \v^ich errecti\:cly cover llvis period 
siiowed just uncier two thirds of ccon{)mically active males 

TAiUJ". 11 . 
Progress of Children Horn in 1940-41 with 
an l.Q- hetwct-n 115 and 120 



Level Achieved: 

:) -O' levels 
2 f \-\' levels 
Kiitry to full-lime 

higher edueatior 
Lntr>' to degree 

courses 

Sourjr: liohhins /<rf>or(. 



Middle Cilass 

r)r) 

23 
^\ 

1 7 

UH»:i. • '5 



Working Class 

%_ 

45 
14 

15 

8 
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were employed \n maniuil work, their olfspriii.^ have eon- 
sistemly^ represented less than a tlurd uf aeeepted UCCA 
eimdidales (see Table 12). In eontrast to this the ehildren 
of professional staff/skilled technicians aeei/untcd for just 
over a third of UCCA aeeepted candidates in 1973 while 
their parents represented only 8 percent md 9 percent re- 
speeLi\ ely of the working popuhition In the 1966 and 1 97 I 
censuses. Indeed, the middle classes have actually gained 
trround o\er the last lew years, a sorry state oT affairs, 20 
years after Robbins. 

TABLK 12 

The Pcrci.-ntagc of Accepted UCC.\ Home Candidates 
by Father's Occupation 



Manual Routine 
Worker Non-Manual 



1968 28 2S 

1969 29 ' 27 

1970 29 17 

1971 29. 28 

1972 ,27 27 
1873 26 2') 

' 1974 26 25 



Sount': i CCA Statiukul Supplrmruts, 



Admiiiistra- 
tors and 
Managers 

"■'() 


Professional/ 
Technical 
etc. 
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14 


30 


15 


29 


15 


29 


14 


29 


14 


32 


15 


34 


15 


34 



Social Ckiss and Polytechnics 

The situation according; to this criterion does not seem any 
better in the polytechnics. The polytechnics did not, ol 
course, leap into bein<4 overni^^ht. They are very much still 
u function of their pitst, many of them beini^ formed as a 
risult of the mcri^in^^ of two or more disparate institutions. 
Any analysis of their current structure has to bear in mind 
othcir origins. Some had strong technological traditions 
while others Lilready had a major commitment to teaching 
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Percentage Distribution of Advanced Students in Various Courses in Polytechnics 
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9.4 
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1969 


11.2 


13.0 
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0.13 
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1970 


9.7 
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0,3 


0.32 
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12.4 


3.8 


28.7 
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1971 


9.6 


22.1 


"0.5 


0.42 


4.4 


10.1 


11.7 


3.8 


27.5 


9.9 


111,283 


1972 


7.9 


26.0 


0.4 


0.65 
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10.9 


4.0 


26.3 


9.8 
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1973 
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30.3 
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25.6 
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37.3* 
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0.96 
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0.3^^ 


^5.9 
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!s(m(iv Neave, G. and DES, Mniica ofliikulm, Vol. 3, Further Education, IIMSO, by year. 

*The changes in 1974 relate to amalgamation of the National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design with the 
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London E\tcrn;il degrees. Others were to incorporate art 
colle^^es wuli separate and distinct traditions. 

The main thrust of the development of the binary pohc\ 
was that these new institutions would he able lo provide a 
comprehensive array of opportunities so that students 
could move up or (h)wn or sideways within them ana so 
that co'iTrst^^s at simihu" levels coulci be studied full- or part- 
tinv;. CrosLtnd made this clear in his Woolwich speech, 

''There is an cver-increasiui; need and dem.and lorvoca- 
tionid^ professional and industrially based courses in 
higher education-at full-time degree level, at full-time 
just below degree level, at part-time advanced level and 
so on .... hi ouv view it requires a separate sector with 
a separate traJ tion and outlook within the higher edu- 
cation system.'* 

Table 1!^ shows, since the inception of the poK lechnic pol- 
icv, the range of '^advanced*' provision within those msti- 
tutions which were to b* ;o designated. The early years 
show' signi'ficant proportions of universitv degree work, 
mainly representing the external degree of ! ondon Univer- 
sity, and of work in the. area of professional studies. As the 
opportunity to mo\'e away from the straitjacket ol the 
London external degree was increasingly taken, so the pro- 
portion of CNAA degree students increases. The other 
main trend to emerge - , (lualiiatively, a more significant 
r-nc. The numbers taking Higher National Certificates, a 
part-time qualification, have decreased dramatically. For 
some this is likelV lo have meant a real loss in opportunity 
since these courses have not just been transferred to other 
institutions, but have often been phased out. This intc.pre- 
tatif)n is supported by Burgess and Pratt^^ who state: 

ci^ite clear trend of thr polytechnics had been to be- 
come less comprehensive in the most important ways. 
The subsiantial growth of full-time and sandwich ad- 
vanced students has been at the expense of not only non- 
advanced students, as the (DLS) policy implied, but of 

1i:n 

o 
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groups nut implied \n ilu' polit y. Paii-iinu aiulcius arc 
sirui^alin^ lo rcUiin their position in the colleges, and 
ihost' on 11X(! fourscs an' steadily hciiii^ shed/* 

An alicrnaii\c and more .sani^uine \ '\cw argued in ^^overn- 
nicrii is that many w Ikj were pre\ iousix" loreed to lake part- 
time eoui'ses are now able to study lidl-liMe-a mucli more 
(■onsii ueli\ e situation, It is dii rieuh to lell Irom available 
statisiies which of these propositions is correct. It is t^er- 
tLiinly thecLise that such courses contiiiue to be p ^vided in 
^iolle^L^cs of I'urther I'.ducation. 

Both the stated objec* Ives ol polytechnics, and the cjuan- 
<itati\e incrcLise in numbers to be achieved through their 
i'stLil)lisbmcnt, mii^ht Ikivc been cxpectetl to lead to a (jiiali- 
l;;;i\e cliani^e in the nature of their student population. 
ri\ere is little c\idence oi this. Donaldson^" was already 
concerned that ''ihere is no institutioiKili/ctl polic\' orn7ak- 
int; ihe pob tei:hii!i s raorc accessible to ilu' working class 
aiul die current e\idi-nce sui;ij;esis that they are assimilating 
to t*n* uniNersit\' pattern ol social class compositio>i." Bur- 
.^ess aiMl Pratt'' commented on the "social academic'' drill 
that appeared incrcLisitv^ly to be taking place in polytech- 
nics. '\\s part-timers lu'c shed, ihe proportion of acUancer 
rull-time workin^^-class students declines." Both ol" these 
comments are supported by the t'indint^s ol' the first na- 
tional sur\ey (>!" stall' and students in polytechnics carried 
out in I 972-7:^. Whitburn, Mealing, and Cox'"^ *\)Pnd llial 
althou^^h then* were dilTereiu* between re^it^ss and bc- 
twi*en siibjeci areas, [)C!tn*ni ( all str.tlents tiad lathers 
who were working in noiimanual occupations i'he Tij^ure 
lor students on decree courses was (M- percent, aiul only 
amonq part-time students did it droi> to nearly one half 
(-51*^;). I lu* tendency lor polytechnics to discontinue lower 
h'Nel and pait-lime fourscs is likely toba\"e implications lor 
this aspect ol "sucv^ess.'' 

It has been argued that the higher status an insiilulion 
has, the more rt*moic and inaccessible its ran^e ol ol lerinos 
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will appeal- lo poioiuial sludi'iUs. Coiiprr aiul Harris' ' slud- 
ii-d [\\c iransiiioii oT Baih Iroin a icciuiiial t(illL*i»o in aC'nl- 
\coc oT Ad\aiu o(l TocIuk '1( I*' a irrluiolt^i^ifal uni\ cTsil\\ 
and lound lhai ilu* propnriinii ol" \v()rkiiV4-(las> siudcnis 
(k-(diiu'(i as iho iiisiiunion hL-t aiiu- a (!AT and Icll c-\oii lur- 
thcr when univorsiu siains was tonlcMivd. TIka- su,i^)j,csicd 
dial one riMSon lor this could ho lhal llu- workini; class 
ini^hl pcrcoi\c' a uni\crsiiy clhos and iloi;rL'c- lypc work as 
unaiirarii\c- or irrc-lr\ ani lor ilu-ni. W'hiihurn (7 al. were 
also roiucrnod ahoui ihis. noiin;^ "ii i-^ possible thai the 
composition ol' iho studcni body in poly icc hnics parlialK' 
dc'iornuncs an(i rcflccis ihcii- iniai;c- or llu- pcrcopiions 
which poU-niial sludcnls have lorinod of whal poK tcc hnic\s 
have to fdlcr."^^' Of course ihis hypolhcsis is relevant only 
lor lhai proporiion ol' ihe population which remains in- 
icrestcil ill rducalioii. The majoriiy of i he workin^^ class 
arc nol in ihe business ol discriminalini; between whal iwo 
basicalK' similai i:\siituliv.ns (i! higher or I urlher educal ion 
are pr()\idint4, since lhc\- are nol in ihe market lor that 
pi( )ciuct an\*wa\'. 

It is possible, wiih. ilie increase of comprehensi\ e school- 
ino (7() percent of school leavers in 197G were Iroiu com- 
prel\ensivcs), that this situation mi^^ht now start to ehanoe, 
althou^iL^h the tracking that has traditionally taken phicc 
within the British educational system is unlikely to cease 
overnight. The past dominance of the private, direct ^rant 
and niainmar schools as ieeders for the older universities is 
well documented. There has alwa\\s been a clearer route 
IVom the secondary modern or technical school to the lo- 
cal lurther education or lecbnicai eolleoe than to the uni- 
versit\-. And w-orkiiv^-class people are more likely to be 
^lore reliant on and inHuenced by the in-school network 
for advice" and their inia.^e of ^'colle^^e" in the absence ol 
r lowled^cable parental support. There is also a much 
{greater awareness of polytechnic opportunities in lurther 
education colleges than there is in. i^rainmar schools or even 
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in iliL' srxih loinis ol C()ni|)i(.'hcnsi\c>' In Uu*< 'ly, prt)\ ic'cd 
polyicihnics do noi sclrcl oni poUMi^iul applii-anls bv ic- 
clucinu tlu' ranur ul' |M()\ ision ci\aihil)k* > cli;isiic ;ill\-, ihcy 
should be abU- lo conliniu to aitiacl i\\(nc \V()rkino-class 
studcms. II', on ihc odicr baiui, dicy r<>iuinuc ihcii' ruiirni 
ciVipbasis on du* dr\'(.dopim*nl ol' ^!XAA cI^'ni'^-H's, ol'icn in- 
corporalino in du*ni sludics ibal w't'Mld pir\i()Uslv ba\r 
been al diploma le\el, ani^ al die sain^ limc irdiuc ihc 
number ol' pan-lime lourses, then tlii^^ is HkeK' lo lesuli in 
a smaller '' ■mbei' ol workin^-elass studeius- Lookin.^ al 
sueh a scenario il is nol dilTicidl lo iniii^iiu- polvieehnics 
c|uiie soon wishing lo follow ihe route* taken by die Col- 
leges ol Adwmced 'l eehnolo^y and bc\()niin^ el l<^'cii\el\' 
inlld'led^ed nniversilies. Il is possible [d su,i4.^esl, il ibis 
were lo happen, dial die resull ol ilie poKiecbn ic policv 
would be U) have locked Briiain inu) ni;iini;iinin^ an elile 
s\siem ol higher educalion, rather ih^^n to ha\e pro\i(led 
an' inipeiiis to the de\elopnienl of a ni^^'^s s> siem. 

There lias ne\er, (d course, been a ^-'Umi' eomm iUneni in 
Briiain to the pro\ision of m;\ss Iu.u'Hm' education. One 
mi,^ht .have expected to Find it :^ia'iiH*() lor ^is a natural 
coneomitaiii ol the ino\e :>\vao;* c(^^iipreliensi\e educa- 
tion, li may be thai it is still h. f early Tor this to have 
started . to happen. It is ironic that the J^^Un*-' Labour govern- 
nicnt which en^a,^^ed ii'. the abolition oT scdecthni at eleven 
\n order to introduc ■ Lomprehensivc Sehf>ols was at the 
same time effectively introducing inc;re division at eiirhtcen. 

If the early ideal outlined in Croskn^cPs speech at Wool- 
wich^' had been achieved, then the l^()lyteehnics woidd 
have been the best placedOfall British institutions to pro- 
vide opportunities lor mass higher ecuie^-iitioji. With their 
tradition of being more accessible* a^cl receptive to the 
needs ol the hical commimity, v\*itti 'ess rigoroiis admis- 
sions criteria than uni\ersities, ancl with :i I'an.He. of oppor- 
tunities available at a variety of levels Within aiid between 
institutions, moie students could have been oHered a real 
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and cw.uinuin.^ v>pp(.>rlnniiy ii <>iu' in oilu'i- Ic xt-is (>l hi^lui' 

The Quiilificution Barrier 

Much prior sclci linn lor hi^^hcr i-diaaiion i>, as \vc have 
noted, carried oul wilhin ihc lahools. I'niil the raising ol 
the school lea\inL; a-^^- to 1 (> in 1972, a subsuuilial propoi- 
lion ol' ehiUh'cn Icli .iih no (lualirieaiions ai all. A luriher 
iL^roup look only le\els or CSK. exams al a/ound Al- 
thoui^h ihese proportions ha\e increased suhsmniially ()\er 
the last decade (sec 'lahlc 14), the proportion of each co- 
hort continuin<4 on until \\' levels and thus in a position to 
lake the key examinations is. still small. 

lAKlJ-: 14 
Output from S(.h{>{)ls 

The pcrcc-nta^c of 

agc-SToup leaving with 1 -ti2 ^?_66:6Z JJUJlZr 

f) or more- 'O' It-vcts 13.1 1 S.7 " 22.7 

1 or more Il-vcLs 8/J 12.4 15.6 

2 ormore -AMcvcls 7.1 9.9 12.2 

3 or more 'A' levels 4.7 6.4 7.9 

^oun i'. DF.S, Statistics (tf Kducutioti, Vol. 2. 



There are also si^ns that further education is Ijccomiug 
an increasin^^ly important additioiKiI path to W levels. The 
number of other children \ ho i^ot one '-V level in further 
education rose over the decade from 7,000 to 24;000 and 
the number who <r()t two W levels from 3^000 to 1 1,000. 
Despile tliese advances, the use of '.\' levels as the criterion 
for entry to higher level courses continues to act as an ef- 
fective filter to remove many p(.)tential students, p-u'ticu- 
larly those Irom working-class backgroupds. 

rolytechnic a(hiiissions policies have to operate wiihin 
the Iramework set nationalU' b\' the CXAA. T'his is roughly 
parallel to that operated by universities. But many p<>ly- 
technics, particularly . on some of their PKJre innovatory 
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[M-oiTams, iniciprcl this liberally aiut (icnuiiul only \\\c niin- 
innut'' I'ornial r(.-{iuirc^.ncni. 

h could he ai'i^iud lhal ihis lormal rL'(|uiivniciu, sii|ni- 
latiii!:^ as ii tiwjs onl\- iwo suhjccis al A(l\ anccci \c'\c\, and 
making no (.onchiion about lc\cl of .grades, crcaics die low- 
est possil)!c (jualirical i( )n barrier. IIc)\veNer, a iwo 'A' le\( 1 
re(|uiremeni is in iLsell a rormidable seleclion device. The 
new Diploma ol Ilioher Mdncalion, now lie in^ olTered or 
planned in nearly 40 collei^es or polyiechnics, alsc^ has a 
minimum entry requirement ol tw(j W levels. In this re- 
spect it is unlike the Higher National Diploma which has 
the les?) ri^on)us entiy recjuirement of one 'A' level (}r 
more. This is a curious dirrerence in policy and one that is 
even more curious since the change in grant regulations 
that madegrants lor I Iigh';r Xat ional Diploma ccnirses man- 
datory was a recent one (1973). Whether or not such an 
anomalous situation can or sliould be allowed to ccmtinue 
is a matter tor discussion. Why should one set (d' students 
base manclatorV'^rants- on ihcLKisis olOiic W level and not 
others? From the point of s iew of educational accessibility 
one could argue that it is the Dip.IU-. that should be dow'n- 
graded in .terms of its entrance recpiirements, not the other 
way around. 

Anotlicr problem arises with the reduction of places 
available tor teacher educalion and their replacement by 
places on Dip.IIK courses. Until the 1975 entry it was pos- 
sible t or students entering colleges ot education to proceed 
to the degree ot BachLdorof Kducation without lirst having 
to matriculate with two. 'A' levels al the beginning of the 
coiuse. The regulations tor the new degrees mean that this 
facility is now not available except tor a small minority, 
e.g. mature students. Some colleges, it is true, are prepared 
to make retrospec ti\e matrictdation arrangements allowing 
students to switch to a degree coiusc on the successful 
completion ot" a tirst \"ear on another course. But the snag 
is that the other a\'ailable coiuse, the Certificate ot^ Teacher 
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F.diic;iti(>n, is itscll" ihc subjccl nT swiiv^^'ino ^"^>l^- "riuis op- 
poriunitics fur ihcsc wiih less than iwo W le\els are eur- 
renlly hein^ suhsiantially 9^*(Uicecl. ll could be an^ued dial 
this will lead to a welcome raisiiio of slaJidards. h has on 
the otherhand been ap^ued eo^entlv by F.vans^^ thai ii wmII 
have a paitieulariy chunjoin^; etleei on v)i)i.'onuniiies for 
oirls who have hidierio provided the bulk of the sludenls 
in teacher educaiicMi courses. In 1974 Colleges of Kduca- 
tion admitted 32.000 students of whom 24,300 weie wo- 
men, hi 1975 n.i^aih the women numbered 22,300 oi i-e 
30,000 entries. Of these a sizable proportion will not have 
had iwo\\' levels and on curre?u f{)rm would be extremely 
lucky to i^ain one of ihr lew survivin.^^ teacher education 
pLices. 

The question of sex as a barrier is one to which we shall 
return, but it is W()rth nonm^^ heTV l^va^ihe inin (d" 
the Diploma of Higher KdueaticHi with its traditional quali- 
fieaiion barrier i> likely to diminish rather than increase 
opportunities lor girls unless some new b>rmula for provi- 
sionaJ matrieuhiti{)n is used on a large scale. 

School Background 

Although m^ny more places :v:j now available in the vari- 
ous sectors ol higher education, there can be no doubt that 
■ different types of schooling still play a dominant role in 
the selection system. This becomes most apparent when 
we compare the destinations of school leavers from state 
schools with those of leavers from the indepi'ndent sector 
(Table 15). Pupils from independent sch(K)ls are much 
more likely to enter higher educaiicui in generid, and uni- 
versities in particular. Furthermore, their dominance is 
most marked in those institutions generally accepted to be 
the **u' "mate" in higher education, namely Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1976, 55 percent of the male entrants and 
44 percent of the female entrants to Oxford were educated 
m direct grant or independent schooh.. The state sector, 



TABLU5 

Thr Destination of School Leavj:. in 1[)"4 
(by type of school altendcd) 



Type of School Type of School 



Destination; 


All state 
maintained 

1^638,510 

11/ 

/U 


All 

' independent 

n ^ 26,900 

% 


Stale Direct ^anl 
grammar grammar 

n = 70,320 11 = 16,040 

% % 


1 IvfrtrH nr l^imlir'i/lfT/" 
UAlUlU Ul UilillUnOljC 




0./ 


l.D l4 


Other universilies 


3.9 


17.4 


16.1 26.9 


Degree courses in polytechnics 
and elsewhere 


0.8 


1.7 


3.0 4.1 


Teacher Irainini; 




2.9 


7.2 ' 7.4 


Higher National Certificate/ 
Diploma 


0.:] 


1.0 


1.0 0.7 


Total entering full-tii:ie 
higher education 


/..•) 


29.7 


28.8 ■ 44.5 
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whik" c.iUTiiv^ l<> lU'M-r ih.m *M» t'lU <il llu- school pupu- 
l.uiou, i)M>\uk'(l o,il\ 43 pcriiiu o( Oxloid i-miMiUs. Tliis 
j)i i .porliou 1ki> rt-m. lined i (Jii:.l.ini omt \hr Lis: (Kwulc. 

Dirc'c l i;i\iia '^r.iminar schools oi cupx .m anomalous posi- 
tion, bfin^; ncillu-r loinpK'U'K liiunui.ill\- "iiuK'pfndcnr' 
nor -MaU' mainUiinrd." llu' ni.ijoiilv ol pupils pa\' Ices 
l)ui a certain rannber ol iwx' nlai cs .ne pro\i(lf(l on a coni- 
pruii\ i" basis tor bu al '. liilcbcn. In ret ooniliop. ol lliis srr\ - 
iic pa^l <4o\rrnnu'! ■ L.a\e siipporied ihesc schools wuh 
**(Uic'i l i;ranls." I hui ai liir\ cnu-n Is, wlu-n compared \vilh» 
lh()sc ot" slalc grammar suiools, arc ob\iousl\\i4rcat ( 1 able 
1 3). Mo\vc\cr, ihc prcscni Labour .;o\crnmcni is a.l llu- nio- 
nicnl phasing (hrccl ,^ianl i;rannnar schools. As their 
'^ranls are removed, such schv)ols are lorced lo decide be- 
I ween hccoinin'^ completely intlependcni or beinj^ absorbed 
into llie siaic s\siem. Supporters of the direct i^rant system 
aii;ue ih.at su;h a mo\e will ntU lead ioet|uahty ol oppor- 
lunit\ bui will mercK deny the opportunit\- of hi^^her edu- 
cation I. hose l)ri,^ht wi >rkini;-class chihhen who benelit- 
led und : the old s\ stein. Whether this is a correct \iew ov 
not will depend upon the performance of Britain's compre- 
hensi\ e schools. 

There has been a lar;4e-scale mo\e towards eoinprehen- 
s"\t' sKt(,ndar\ schooling; in Britain o\er the last ten \'ears. 
C 'omprehensi\e school [)uj)ils formed 7() percent ol school 
iea\'ers in 1976 a.^ opposed to 10 percent in 1966. There 
has been much concern, espccialK- in educational "Black 
Papers," liiat this has produced a decline in standards. Kvi- 
(lence has been cited which purpoits to show the relatively 
sm.dl percenta<4es of compreh.ensi\e school pupils eiitermg 
hi^^her education. nowe\er, as was p nted out earlier, 
other studies ha\e shown th.it when or. controls lor the 
*\reamin:4 off" of bri^^ht pupils by cocxistin^^ urammar 
schools, comprehens;\es appear to oiier ecjual access ;o 
hitrhGr education, h is the hope ni' manv supporters of 
comprehensive schoolini> that more and more pupils will be 
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encouraged lo stay on al scJ-io )l .'jul hence overcome iKe 
ciLialilicatiun barner lo hialu r e(iucati(-n. However, ihej^e- 
cenl raising of llu- schoni !ra\in^ ai^e, coupled wiih i!u 
widespread rcorgani/alion •>! .secondary education means 
ihaLii is . .ill loo early lo see if iheir [.opes will be re;Ji/.c(i. 
The lad lhat si udcnis enierin^ nniversiiy i'rcMn >la.le. 
schools have formed a consumi proportion ol" the total wnl- 
versit\ intake durinL^ the period of n^assive reorganization 
in secondary education provides further evidence li at com- 
prehensive schools do not disadvantage aspirin^ pupils. 

Subject Areas 

AlthoUL;h for S(Mne courses the simple possessi(jn of two 
\A* levels is sullicieni academic cjualifica t ion for enirv, in 
same subjec t areas the excess of demand over places has 
meant rhal some institiuions have been able to ask for and 
obtain niuch higher standards than tlie minin<um formal re- 
(|uirements. In the luiiversity sector there h:Ae alwavs been 
ceriLiin subjects that are considered to olfer easy access and 
other. 'licli are oversubscribed ' y suitably ciualified appli- 
cants. In recent years in the case of An subjecis it has been 
possible tor imiversities to ask iov and obtain entrants with 
very h* h W level grades indeed. In eiiifineering subjecis, 
however, main' students have obtained universitv places 
with the mininvovi entrance recjuir enl of iwo ,^rade 'K's. 

Access in terms of subject area, o'ten, will ^ ary according 
to both th^e number of pla which educatijna! planners 
considered in the past lo be appropriate for national needs, 
and also the popid irity at a given subject aj^u-n^ people 
currently applying .or places. Taking the last point, there 
appears lo be a trer.d towards vocational subjects (Tabic 
16). Given the present ecianonii' climate and the HtCt that 
some 8 or 9 percent (d* new grad ates are still unemployed 
at least six months after graduating, it is perhaps not sur 
prising that applicants are favoring courses which lead to 
specific jobs. 

10, 
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lAULK 16 

Chang -s in the Preferred Subjects of Study of Applicants 
for University Admission 





N 


^'umbef of Applicants 

1975 as 


Subject 


197 1 


197 5 


of 


1971 


i)cntistr\- 


1,442 


2/M>9 




206 


Pharmacy 


1 .47 1 


2.679 




182 


Business management 
studies 


1.805 


2.675 




148 


Law 


6.205. 


8 ')5 1 




135 


N!edicine 


8.971 


1 2.046 




134 


Civil engineering 


3.625 


4,818 




133 


Combinations of langiiaj^es 
i-nd other Ji ts 


3.412 


3.774 




111 


Ku-clrical cni^inrcrinL; 


4,12!'. 


4.392 




107 


Hisior. 


3.S09 


3.905 




103 


KntrHsh 


5.897 


5.666 




96 


Mecnanical engineering^ 


3.5 10 


3.350 




95 


Geography 


4,432 


4.128 




93 


Combinations of social. 










administrative and 
busii'«ess studies 


7.622 


7.078 




93 


Kconomicj; 


3,417 


3,107 




91 


Sociology 


3.166 


2.820 




89 


Physics 


3.017 


2.295 




76 


M;ithcmatics 


6,041 


4,595 




76 


General Arts 


2,978 


2.210 




74 


Chemistry' 


3,405 


o oqo 




67 


3ourc*f: CCCA Sta-Jittca: Suf?l?t 


lit 'hr 


13r.h /V/•/Jo^^ 1974- 


75. 





The incirascd dcmcUid ior VDc^'iion il subjects has meant 
that app!ie;:nts liave laced stil te!- coinperuic^i lor entry. In 
1!?6?, 13.2 percent of the students accepted for ccr^'-'^cs in^ 
medicine had inn-- levels with Griidc B (ir higher where^ 
as the corresptnidini; [)rop(jrtion in 1975 had risen to 38.1 
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percent. The pr()i)()ili()ns ul highly cjiuiliiiecl sliulenls .u- 
ceplcd lor en*;inei'riiv_i eoiu'ses also rose sliij;lilly he I ween 
1967 (13.3%) and 1975 (19.:VV,). However, lor both sei- 
L-nce and sot'ial seienee suhjei is llu*re was a ilrop in hiL^ldy 
ciualilied students. 

riie I'inaneial Uiirrier 

.MexLinder .Vstin^*^ in li discussion ol etpud access in the 
L'.S. looks at finance not lis a harrier to access, hut as a 
measure of ecpialiiy of oppoi amity. Who pays what part 
of the costs? lie found substantial differences in institu- 
tional expenditures both fo]- tuition fees and for linancial 
Lucl. lie calcuhued a li^ure to indicate the extent to which 
student costs lU public sectoi' institutions are snbsidi/ed, 
LUid found that the sniLdlest subsidy was in two ycLU' col- 
leiL^es and the lartresl in the most select i\e luiivcrsities. .\nd, 
cd' course, the poorest students were found in the two-year 
collci^es which were then the least subsidized. 

This sort of effect is not likely to be so marked in Brit- 
Liin, since the possession of the oiler of a place, together 
with ihemininuun eniranc e reciuiremenls, brings, with it foP 
iull-iime students the guarantee of a mandatory grant co\- 
ering both tuition and maintenance. 'Mie nuiinienLUice ele- 
ment is, ho\ve\er, assessed on parental means, and neither 
Uk\ inct)me scLiles employed nc)r the level n[ grLUU itself 
have kept up with uitlation. Many students eligible for a 
partial grant ha\e found their parents unable or unwilling 
to make up the differcau'e. Students are likely to be better 
off coming IVcim either rich or poor parents rather than in 
the middle of the income scale. There are also anomalies 
with respect to women who marry while studying, and 
problems about when students are judged to be independ- 
ent ol their parents. 

In principle, however, the le\el of stale support for lull- 
time degree level study ensures that finance is not such a 
barrier as it is in the U.S. Tuition fees ha\'e been set by the 
go\'crnment at a level designed to bring in 10 percent of the 
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total income of the universities, the remiiinin^i; 90 pcreeni 
comini; directly from ceninil ^^overnmenl funds. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of all full-time students i^et a full or par- 
tial grant. 

There are s'j^^ns, however, that siudenls are findin^^ it in- 
creasingK* hard to manage, and Ciareth Williams*^^^ has ar- 
gued that this is one of the factors inxoKed in the declin- 
ing level of demand. At the same time the govern.mcnl is 
consulting with universities ah(.)Ut the possibility oi cut- 
ting hidden subsidies in the form of residence and entering 
sen'ices, and charging a more economic price for su<;h serv- 
ices. Unlike the U.S., there has been no tradition in Britain 
of paying economic fees for educational tuition at degree 
level. Kven the elite universities are in that sense free. 
Again, unlike the U.S., the nature of the iradiiion;d British 
ihree-year tightly integiated degree program is that it really 
has to be studied full-time. It is not po.ssible it) hold down 
a job and study at the same lime in the way that nrany 
U.S. students, for example, expect to be able to do. 

Given this background, the financial harriers to access 
are mcne indirect. The basic decision rests with the govern- 
ment to expand the absolute number of place:: since it 
knows it will effectively have t{) find, at minimum, 90 per- 
cent of the total cost. The individual's commitment at this 
stage is a lesser one. 

For the individual the critical decision is likely t(.) have 
been taken earlier. For many children, particularly those 
from working-class homes, the rciil selection takes place at 
16+, rather than I8+, when there is little or no financial in- 
centive for them to slay on in full-time education. The 
level of maintenance grants for children who slay on at 
school after the compulsory sch{)ol leaving age is very low 
and for many parents and children the need to earn is 
overwhelming. 

The lack of financial support lor ihnsc two critical years 
is One outstanding anomaly in the .range of educational 
support in Kngland and Wales. Awareness of it has been 
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hcighicncd by recent ii^ovenimcni policy in respect of the 
\'oung unemployed who di the same age may now be given 
grants for pursuing training courses in colleges of further 
education. This early financial barrier is difficult to quan- 
lily, but is likely to continue as a significant one unless 
there is a change in government policy. Provided >'oung 
people cansiuvive those two years the\ are reasonably well 
provided lor from ihen on ihrough the manchitoiy grams 
system. 

Support is not necessarily uniform as Wagner and Watts*^' 
argued in a recent study on the costs of being a student, 
rhey showed that generally spe;iking it was less costly to 
pursue full-time education ai 18 than to wail till laier on 
in life. The}' als(j showed that part-time higher educaiion 
was cheaper than ihe (iilbtime alternative but that the gap 
was not large enough to make it an attractive option for 18 
year olds. A more unexpected finding was that students 
living away from home are financially betier off than stu- 
dents living at home since the extra grant more than com- 
pensates lor the extra cost. Xot siu prisingly, perhaps, in the 
light of this, die Public Accounts Committee is asking the 
DES to examine the case for increasing ihe number of 
home-based students **Lrs a matter of urgency/'*^" 

The policy concerning mandatory grants is set nationally 
and is reasonnbK* equitable, although there are some cate- 
gories of students excluded from benefit as an act of policy 
while small numbers of others are clcbarred lor more acci- 
dental reascjns. 

Prior to 1977, when tuition-fees were set low for all but. 
overseas students, these excepti(jns did not cause great 
hardship. With the planned rise in tuition lees to £650 for 
imdcrgraduate students from both home and overseas in 
1977, although the vast majority receiving manclatory 
grants will be no worse off, and those previously on mini- 
mum grant will be better off, those few v/ith no grant arc 
likely to be very hard hit. Indeed, initial estimates made by 
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DKS oiTicials iiulicaicd ihai ilu- swiiv^cin^ ituTciisr in i'-.'s 
was cxpcricd to rcsuli in 7,000 Icwcr suidcnis in hi,^hcr 
cducaiion in 197 7-78, a drop of 2.5 pc-iccni. Many of these 
il was aniicipaicd, however, would i)e posl.urachuile and 
man\' would he from overseas. 

We dn uol pn)pt>se u> diseuss ihe dillieull ciueslion ui 
overseas suidenis here, hiu ihere are olher eaie^^ories oi de- 
bLured studenls whieh are t)!' eoneern U) us. Lillle is known 
uboui siudenis who are noi eli,^ible lor ^Tanis and how 
lhe\- have mana,^ed or will mana^^e in ihe I'lUure. In an el- 
(ori U) find (>ui aboui ihem Krnesi Rudd suidied all sueh 
siudenis ai Kssex Universiiy.'-'' One major ^roiip he Tound 
was ihose who already hold a ciuali Tieaiion for which 
i^ranis ean be ,^iven. Nole lhai ihey nuiy noi aeiually have 
reeeived a .^ranl for iheiv sludies. The previous ciuahhca- 
tiou is Irecpienily al subde^^ree level, e.f^, a leachinir cevtili- 
clUc. People in ihis caiei^ory niay Ix* niarried women re- 
lurnevs, people who did badly in iheir firsi qualificaiion 
and wish lo reiuvn, or people who need fuviher qualiliea- 
lions tor promotion. Anolher t;roup consisied ol people 
who seemed to be eli,i;ible bul who had been put off by ihe 
eomplexiiy of ihe form, by (Uher people lelhn^^ them ihey 
were not eligible, or by olher misundersumdings. Other 
re^^ndiuions concernin,!^ nnie of applicaiion and residence 
cpialifieatitjus also hii some home siudeiUs, ofien Cinlau'ly.. 
lie found thai one in 15 of all undergradtiaie siudents at 
Essex had nui i^^oi ihe minimum j^nani. Of these he csti- 
maied thai one quarier already held a (|ualifieaiion which 
preeJuded ihem from a new grani. One ihird Wad fallen 
fold of ihe regulalioTi^..'!'i some way. .A very smalll number 
had chosen not lo apply! The balance are pari ofiihc more 
difficuh overseas case. Tiiey are effect'ively oversells siu- 
dents who have accpiired eligibdiiy for the home I'uition 
fee by dint of being resident here for over ihree years but 
have in some way become ineligible fdr mainienanc(-,. e.g. 
by noi being in ihe couniry in Sepicml^er. : 
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I his lasi caiL-nory is ol' less concern in ihis analysis 
but ihc (Uhcr hoino suidcnis aiv likely lo find ihc in- 
creased fees a niajor harrier lo roniinued siiicK and ihe\- 
are die t\'pes of .^^ronps which may cu vur more IVecineniK' 
anions niaiure suideni>, parliciiiarh as more iranslerabiliiy 
belween insiiuuions de\cdops and diere is an\ snhsianiial 
nio\e lo coniinuing educaiion. 

I here is much greater inec|uiiy in ihe area of^rrams lor 
part-ume suidy.^Such i^ranis come under ihc cale^orx of 
"dis<-rL-iionary'' awards and local ediu ation audioriues 
make dieir own decisions ahoui whal are or are not deserv- 
ing cLiteiirories of siudenis or l\|)es ol' courses. There are 
wide disi iepancies in policy, even beiween adjacent areas. 
The assumpiion is thai parl-tinie students are usnallv 
adulis wh(.) are working and can alTurd to pa\-. Many can, 
it is true, hui many cimnot, and the burden on V(nint^er 
low-pind workers, or housewives with no accessible inconie 
may be very [svc a. The Kcjual Opponuniiies Commission 
has aryued in evidence lo the DKS that the area, of discre- 
tionary grants is partieidarK' discriminatory against women 
who IVecpiently cannot stud\- lull-time or wisli lo study on 
lower-level courses. ""^ 

The Sex Barrier 

In (iireai Britain , women in hi^^her education are cjuite clear- 
ly a minority- i;roup. The tradition, prevalent i'ov so long, 
that the education of girls v,as less important than that of 
boys, and the cultural and social imperatives that have im- 
derlaid this, cannot be changed overnight, 'i he Sexual Dis- 
criminati(Mi Act of 1973, together with the sefting up c)!' 
the Kcpial Opportimities Commission will, it is hoped, start 
to have some impact on existing practices, but old atti- 
tudes die hard, and the structure ol, existing institutions 
still eontinues to militate against women. 

It is true thai there are now signs of change. More girls 
ure staying on longer at school, and more are applying to 
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and bciii!^ acccpicd by uiiivci-.sjiics aiul pt)ly I'L'chnics. Fil- 
tffu years ai;o Robbins had iioicd a c-iiiiudalivc nc,^ali^c ct- 
Icci: iVwLT ^^irls. \vt*ic slaying on al sch(u)l, thtTclorc, ob- 
lainin'4 icwci 'A/ k*\c-ls, and of ihnsc wbn wt-rc sla\inL;uii 
Il'wci' wcix al U'lnpliii^A lakr iwn nr ihi^'r \\' I'-vcls, lis 
Tabk" 1 7 shows. 

lAULK 17 

Pcrcciiliigc ol' School Leavers with 5 or More 
*()' Levels Ohlaiiiing Pusses al W Level 
(by age of lca\ ing) 
1961 

'A' Level Passes 



Age of Leaving 


3 or 
More 


2 or 
More 


1 or 
More 


Numbers 
(= 100%) 


IS and over: 
Boys 
Girls 


% 
31. 


73 
5S 


' 

85 
78 


26,940 
19,450 


Bo\ s aiul girls 


44 




82 


46.390 


17: 

Hoys 
Ciirls 


23 
12 


34 
21 


41 

30 


11,430 
12,480 


Boys and girls 


18 


28 


33 


23,910 



Source: Rubbitw Report, One. P.irl I. labK- 5. p. 9. 



By 1974, ihc siiuaiioii IkkI improved appreciably. The 
proporlions of ihe sexes stayin^i^ ' on lU seh()t)l (Figure 4) 
shows ihai ihe gap beiween girls and boys slaying on had 
narrowed. 

To have siayed on ai school and gained (lualilications is 
only ihe beginning oi' ihe siory. As Kileen Byrne**'' made 
clear, ii is imporiani lo discover where school leavers go, 
and il is here lhal ihc dirferences emerge more strongly. 
While more girls ovcrallgo on lo some form of iurtheror 
higher educaiion than boys, ihey go on to a lower level 
study. More go lo colleges of educaiion and colleges of I'ur- 
iher educaiion, while fewer go to' universities (Table 18). 
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MGURK 4 

Proportion of Boys and Girh al School at Civcii Ages 
1974 



Bov> 



18 




7.4 








r).9% 




17 




20.6% 




j 20.0% 


16 




49.9% 


49.7% 




15 


99. 


1% 






99.4% 



Ciirls 
18 
17 
16 
15 



Suurcr: DVS, Stiilistu s of t'ducatiorL 1974, \'ol. 1 

This is not in itself a serious*. dinVrence, provided the lower 
level courses lead on adecjualely to desired occupations. 
However, the ( iits in teacher training places (discussed in 
a later section, (hirrcnl Drvcl()j)mi')ils), will certainlv ch*- 
minish opportunities lor ^irls. ,\h)re sii^ni ficantU', while de- 
|L,n'ee courses provide the main soiu'ce of recruitment for 
many hasher level jobs, the smaller number of ^irls ^^etting 
le\cls, and e\cn sUudJer lunnbers entering on degree 
courses, provides a serious limiting factor to the pool of 
women available for recruitment to top jobs. 



Destination: 



TABLK 18 
Destination of School Leavers 
1973-1974 

Hoys 
n = 349.650 



Universities 6.9 

Colleges of Education ' 0.9 

Polytechnics 2.3 

Other further education 6.8 

All full-time further education 16.9 



Girls 
n = 331.810 

% 

4.2 

3.9 

1.4 

13.5 



23.0 



Source: DES, Statistics of Education. 1974. Vol. 2. 
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For the rciiKiiiulcr, the luimhcr who do not l;o on to any 
full-time cchication, there is a mere serious clinerc^nee. 'I'he 
opportunities !or oirls to coniinue their edueaiion part 
time through cUiy release are lar less than tor hoys. l"e\ver 
than 10 pcreent n[' L;irls in. ihe relevant a<j,e <;roups <j,ei (la\ - 
release edueLilion as eompaied with 40 percent ol hoys. 

The number nf women applyuv^ to and heino accepted 
b\" universities has increased steadily hut slowly o\er the 
hist few years, as Tahle 19 shows. 

lAiii.i: H^ 

Applications and Acceptances for I nivcrsitics, 
\ Analy/ed by Sex 

(excluding overseas candidates) 





—AH Applicants- 


-.Vc'.eptcd 


.\pplicant5 




Men 


Women 

11/ 

. (} 


Men 


Women 


1969 


67.7 


32,:>. 


69.0 


31.0 


1970 


68.7 




67.2 


32.8 


1971 


67.7 




66.6 


33.4 


1972 


66.9 


33.1 


63.3 


34.."> 


1973 


63^8 


34.2 


64.1 


33.9 


1974 


64.8 


35.2 


63.6 


36.4 


1975 


64.4 


35.6 


63.6 


36.4 



Soiirct': L-CCA Statistical Suppli'ffirnts, 

However, the figures in the tahle idso reveal that women 
arc not fa\'orcd hy the admissions process. Female appli- 
cants are slii^htly less likely to he aceepied than male 
applicants. 

Similar figures lor polytechnics are hard to obtain, since 
as we have noted, there is no cetnrai clearing house lor 
polytechnic admission. For comparative information be- 
tween sectors of hi^^her education, then, we are confined to 
enrollment figures. These show the proportions of women 
steadily increasing over the decade both in universities and 
in polytechnics, although the figure for polytechnics is eon- 
sistentle lower *han that for universities. Women co- tinue 
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to di>minatc in colleges of cdiUMiinn hui the ligures do not 
sh(nv an\' clear treiul (Table 20). 

Subject diriereiiees have an inipoiuini eiTe(-l on oppor- 
tunities open to twirls and avc likely lo beeonu- niore. nol 
less, sic^nificanl, lU least in the short term. Many of the new 
colleges of higher educLition are developing CNAA degrees 
and diplomas in Arts, Social Sciences unci Liberal Studies, 
capitali/.ing on their existing stall and experience, and these 
will provide some i)pp ore unities tor girls provided they 
ha\e two *A' levels. However, the natioucd pressure lur ex- 
pansion oi' science and technology will certainly bene! it 
men Hcther than \r(nucn lis the current Secretary ol Slate 
for Kducation, Shirley Williamsr. pointed out somewhat rue- 
iiilly in a recent speech {C'Uardian, 10 February, 197 7). 

It is ironic and potentially very serious that the grow'ing 
interest atui concern in the educati{)n ot women comes at a 
time when economic and demographic factors are liable 
not just Lo militate against its exp;uision. but potentially to 
cut back on what is being ciuaera.y achieved. The cutback 
in teacher training, th? empliasis on science and technol- 
(Mgy, the v.rrival of the iJip.lIl'* with its two level entry, 
are .ill developments which are more likely to disadvantage 
than to advantage women. 

If the countrv were to rethink its education of girls and 
if the social and psychological climax* were to change suili- 
cientlv so that a similar proportion of girls as ol boys 
gained 'A' levels and went (jn to take a ciegree, then maybe 
we would discover thi'.l the forecasts of demand in the 
eighties would be too low. On ciu'rent lorm this seems an 
unlikely prospect and a much greater lu'gency both within 
sch(M3ls and in the country will be needed il Women are not 
to continue as a minoritx' group on degree courses lor at 
least the next decade. 

The Age Barrier 

Mature students have become, both in the U.S. and in 
Gie:'t. Britain, a .gr^aip of much interest to administrators 
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:ii:d cchuationalisis. and now inci "asin^^ly lo poliiicians. 
I lu-y air seen, in parli^ iilar, as a possihir answiT lo ihosu 
unl'llk il pLki*> ill ccTtain Mibjcci arras and in llu* ruiurr as 
a pussihlr soinrc ol supply ol snulrni.^ lo fill ihr plates 
which will hc( onu* availal)li' in du* niid-rii^h lies as die dc- 
nii^^raphii- urnds work dicir remorseless wa\' diroU!4h the 
eduealion s\sieni. Some workers in aduli ethiealion eoidd 
he i()r^M\en lor lookini.^ al dii.-; newK' awakened in(e»-esi on 
the pan ol eonveiuional uni\ersilies with a soniewhal jaun- 
dieed eye. 

liiere is hllle aLrrcenieni on whal eonsiiuues "m alurily/' 
Some insli unions elass sti;denis as. main re al u\er 23, some 
al o\er '■):). Instiuiiions \ary in dieir en iranee requiremenls 
lor mature sludents; some demand siandard tj-aahlieations; 
some set "speeiai'' enuanee tesls and some aeeept essays. 
Maliire sludenls are noi die homoj^eneous hody that the 
widespread use ol" the term implies. 

A recent aspirin^^ applieant to a Ri'sean h Council lor a 
L;rant to slud%- mature students in tile l\K. wished to stud\' 
liiem as people "niart^iuai" to an institution. Ironically, 
only 2") years a^o they would not iia\*e heen a marginal 
case, hut rather a \ ery common occurrence in British uni- 
\ersities. The I'orces Kducation '^rainiu^ scheme ensured 
diat lari^e numbers ol' mature students froni ii wide varielv 
ol bac k^Mounds entered and succeeded in hi^^lier education. 
It Was the youuL^er students who were (d'ten then more un- 
usual. Now the situation is re\'ersed. It seems unlikely that 
it was eitiier tli.' curriculum or the struetiue of higher 
e(hu.al ion that was changed oos twar. It is much n^orc 
likely that it was the more practical cpiestions, such as the 
provision of adequate luiancial suj)port, that were the key 
to successlVd study then. These, allied with their iKotiva- 
tiou, -enabled many adults to catch up on past missed 
opportunities. 

The iriiportant distinction is not the c[Uestion of what 
(^onstiiutes maturity, but the distinction between lull- and 
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riciuc wcwouki pvopi^r ih.il il niav ot u-n he nMnacidi'iuu 
iaLiors vvhu-li (k-u-imuic wiu-lln'r m noi m.uiir;- Miulniis 
suulv siiLL-c'Ssrully. M.uiy nl' tlum uill aluadx 1)^ m.uiu'd 
wilh childirn and t>lU'n lioldin^ i-csponvih^- and (U'Uiai.d- 
in!4 jol'.s. Il rciiuirc's f/f/.-.v/n/Zt landing u> mMUc ihal ilu'\ 
can siUiW wiliioui undiu' sU\'ss lo ilu'i: ^pi^usr and lanii- 
lics. RcUi'K- is ihis now a\aiial)U'. li aUo ri;(piiu> sonif rr- 
la\alii>n of llu- m'Is ol buii-aucralic and. academic rrc aw- 
nu-ni^ wim'h have heen ik\rl.)peil, tna\hM- (juitr .r-uro- 
prialclw tor luuler 2 hs, hui lolalh inai)pn>pri ael\ h^r 
nuaiuc siudenis. Some ediu aiionahsts ai>;ue llie ease h)r 
a (hlTerenl and "relevant eunieuhun tor a(hdl sludenls. 
We arc noi convinced hy dvis ar^^unienl. On die odier han{h 
die case lor (hncreni siruclures. reuidalions. an'cl linancc 
!S o\ei \vhehni1u4. 

The norma! delinipon of "mauu-" is o\er 2"). ()\cr ihe 
last decade die pr()porii(>n ol nialure suuhails in universi- 
licN has crept up horn 4.<V':, in 19(i7 lo (kP;. in 197!^. hi 
polytechnics die perccniaues ha\c heen raihei" hi.i^hi'r. cul- 
minaiinL; in 12.0'^) on CXAA c(unses in 1^)7:>. hi the uni- 
versity sccKjr, eacli insti'uiion deterniiiies its (Avn pohc\ 
toward tlie afhnission (d' n^:aurc students and the chiinces 
of bein.!^ accepted thererorc \ary Nvidel\\ I'or exampK* in 
1975 matiu-e studenis h>rmed 20.1)"o of ilic stU(U-ni popu- 
huion Lit Ksse\ compared wilh onl\ at Leicester. As a. 

oenerah/alion, it seems to he the most i)opuhir uni\ ersities 
that (d'ten take die smalh'r number y>i mature students. 
Se\eral uni\ersities ha\c shown interest in develoj)ini', 
a,!^reenients between theins(dves and the Open l^iiversity 
to emibie maiure students to iransier between ihem. Il is 
clear that some oC the initial interest in these arraii.i^ements 
was motivated by the desire oi those universities to hnd a 
new source of recruits h)r some of their empty places, par- 
ticularly in science and technology. 

The CX.AA sets the overall policy h)r admission of ma- 
tiue students to polytechnics and is currently engaging in a 
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major review ol" ilus policy which may well h-ud lo a 
chan^^c in ihcir ciUry rc(iuircmcius. While ihc mimbLr ol 
tull-iinu' mi^ure .siu(h;nis in the couniry is increasing (see 
Table 21) ih; number of part-lime siiulenis has, wilh ihe 
exee-plion of ihe ()L\ barely inereasecL I-.xisliiV^ universilies 
have noi been siieeessrul in (leveh)pin^ pari-lime courses 
which have pmved LUiraeiive U) signiricani numbers ol sui- 
deiiis. They appcLU' lo have been more concerned lobend 
nuuure sludenis lo iheir exislin^ siruciure and courses 
lhan lo change the form oT ihe courses lo meet ihe needs 
of ihe sludenis. .And, surprisingly, ii is only relaiively re- 
cent^v that ib j)olvte( bnic sector has siarled lo increase 
its - .iubei ; > tinses signilicanlly. 

m ' 1 , . ( Acrcome. Il is dirficull lo 

undc t . . . • eniional insliiuiions are so 

reluciani lo change ilieu nabnr>. Ii is obviously lar cheaper 
For adults to study pari-iime, although it is not necessarily 
easier in terms of their personal lile. The more people who 
can l)e encouraged and enabU'dno study part-time, the bel- 
ter it is likely to l)e for the country. If, on the other hand, 
all lhai existing institutions are prepared lo do is to admit 
adult students on the institution's own **irrelevant" terms, 
•then it will noU)e surprising if numy potentialU' very valu- 
able students decide not to appl\'. 

The experience of the Open University has shown clearly 
' that there is a large and continuing demand from adult stu- 
dents to study at degree level part-time if the opportunity 
is provided in an ''accessible'' way. It is highly unlikely that 
the majoriiv of these will ever be |)repared or interested in 
studying full-time. Figure f) shows the number (d ap|)li- 
cants, provisionally registered and finally registered stu- 
dents to the Open University over the last few years. Ihe 
demand has consistently been higher lhan the university 
has been able to meet, and although increased Ices and the 
current economic climate appear to have been the cause of 
a downturn in 1977, ihc number oi' applicants was still 
over 44,000. , ' j , . 

I 
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FIGURK 5 
Applications for Open University Places, 
Provisionally an(i Finally Registered Students* 
1971-1977 
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or course OU sludcnis cover d \\'nb:r ii.i^c range and arc 
on avcra.gc older than mature siudcius in conventional uni- 
versities. The median ai^e ol lu %v studctus in 197(3 was 32 
and the mean a^^e was The mean age is very similar to 
that oT other comparable institutions I'Acryman's Univer- 
sity in Israel has an avera^^e age of V2 and I'lmpire State 
University in New York is similar. The Ol' has no upward 
barrier on age at all, and continues to attract significant 
numbers of older students, as Figure G shows. Students of 
over 80 have already graduated. 

Some OU students find after starting their studies that 
they are motivated enough to wish to switch to lull-time 
study. Many universities and polytechnics have, accepted 
OU students on an individual basis either for entry to the 
beginning of a degree course, nv increasingl\- giving them 
advanced entr\ ng of the second year. One 

polytechnic al students direct into the 

second \(mi ol i.. .Ktil scinu r (1< courM- in ]9th, 
Lancaster, the first luiiversity to sign a reciprocal arrange- 
ment with the OU, has taken in over 60 OU students, sev- 
eral of whom have now gradiuUed. Reciprocal arrange- 
ments have now been ccmchuled with several universities 
and as sturh interchange becomes more widespread; the tra- 
ditional ades aboiu entry for other mature students may 
well also have to be reconsidered. Certainly the CNA.-\, as 
noted earlier^-is now undertaking a major review of its pol- 
icy concerning the admission of matiu'c students. At the 
same time the CNAA and the Ol' have negotiated an over- 
all agreement for transferability between the two sectors 
which, gi\en the luunhers involved, cannot biu have a ma- 
jor effect on the whole higher edtication system, particu- 
larlv as it affects mattue students, 

Siirilardiscussions are being held wi th the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and {Principals, . but the trachtion of uni- 
versity autonomy dies hard and it will be more difficult to 
achieve guidelines covering the tmiversity sector since each 
individtuil Sen Ue has to consider the question for itself. 
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The rccd pressure for. change here will uiuhjubtedly be 
the siimc iis thai which has already been fell in the U.S. In 
the micM980s when the size of the conventional age group 
has dropped dranialicalK', the at traction of mature stu- 
dents as an alternative clienlele will prove irresistible. Judg- 
ing by the experience of the ()U to date, it will be neees- 
sarv* for conventional institutions to change their structures 
and become more llexible if they arc to meet the needs of 
mature students ade(|uately. If universities continue to as- 
sume that it is the mature students who have to change to 
lit pre-existing structures, then many potential students 
will continue to find their way barred. 

admitting students of all ages and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, by demanding no entiy (jUiilirications, the Open 
University represents an attempt to create an establishment 
based on Xeave's '^individual-centered interpretation" of 
educational opportunit\' within a system \vl;ic"h, in varying 
degrees, contains the two other ideologies as well. In this 
model, education is no longer seen as a secjuential process 
with pupils feeding directly into higher education having 
folhnvcd specific school **tracking'' systems, but rather 
my\' be taken up whenever the individual perceives the 
need. l*o judge the success of the OU in introducing greater 
equality of opportunity in higher education in this context 
we must look at the nature of its students and their 
performance. 

The OU has undoui)tedly fulfilled a compensatory role 
in that it has admitted many students without the m)rmal 
minimum university entrance requirements. In 197J, 29 
percent of the new students did not possess two 'A' levels 
6r their equivalent; by 1975 this had risen to. 43 percent. In 
1975, one in ten of the new students possessed no public 
certificates whatsoever. Preliminary figures from a survey 
of new entrants in 1975 indicate that a quarter of the stu- 
dents held no qualifications at the time they left school. . 

If wc classify OU students by their father's occupation 
we find that over half c^ome from vyorkihg-class hemes and 
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an additional ^8 percent ol" the lathers were in rcjutinc non- 
manual t)cci)'pali()ns. This is a diamaiic improvcnuMU on 
the situalioi/in con\'cntional univcrsi tics as outlined earlier. 
When Ave look at students' own oeeupaiions the Olj (h)es 
not appear to have done so well, widi only 5 percent of 
working students in 1971 being in manual occupations. 
lh)we\'er, /by 197G this had risen to 10 percent for new 
students. / 

What these analyses re\'ealed is that the majority ofOU 
students/ have been upwardly mobile. Although starting 
from working-class backgrounds, over one half had at- 
tended a selective gramn^ar school antl hu'ge numbers went 
directly into teaching or some other white collar job. Nhmv 
used part of the intervening period between school and en- 
try lo a degree le\'el course it^ ^^ait) >''di( ■ ! pi 
'I cdiuaiional qualiricalions in iln imilu. ..x.uh^ii sec- 
tor, thereby iii addition achieving a great deal ofintragen- 
erati,ona! occupational mobility. If the OU is to become 
irul^* ''openV more attention must be paid to those with 
low^' educational quali 1 K*ations and ''.shop-lloor workers." 
These grtnips are less likely to have heard ot " the OU, they 
dVij more likely nc)t to apply having made an initial inquiry, 
and they are more likely to decline the offer of a pbcc. 
Also, although many people in these groups have -success- 
fully graduated from the C)L\ they find studying morc\dif- 
licult and fa;: less well than other students, especially in 

(heir first ycai."^ 

/ ■ • ' " 
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The new LLihour govcinmcMU of 1964 IkuI been laced with 
the problem of meetiiv^ the urowin^ demLUul for higher 
ecUication while the country was experiencing li long-term 
economic crisis. It is liII the more surprising, therefor^', thiit 
it WLis during this period thiit the Open University, perhaps 
the most sij^milicimt development in higher educLition in 
the 1960s, WLis planned and came into being.^ Harold 
Wilson first (nitlined his plans lor such a university in 1963 
in a pre-election eampaign speech.^ in 1965 Mr. Wilson, as - 
Prime Minister, put the project into the hands of Jennie 
Lee, Minister of Arts. It is now generally Licknowledged 
that it was to 'a large extent her dedicated- effcirts which 
overcame the scepticism about the university in the 
Department of Education, in the universities, among M.R:s 
lukI among adult educators. The Open University was 
granted its . charter in 1969 and the . first 24,000 
undergraduates bej^^an their studies in 1971. 
\ In the words oT the Planning Committee, the.objects of 
the Open University were to l)e: 

"to provide opportunities, at both undergradu-ate and 
post-graduate levels, of .higher education t(^ all those, 
\vho for any reaj/oh, have "been or are being precluded 
from achieving their aims through an existing 
institution of higher education."^ 
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By rcc|iiiriii^ no niiraiu'c (|ii;iliru*;iti()ns aiul allowing* 
adults lo combine decree-level study with lull-time work, 
the Open University was to he a uni\eisitv of the second 
chance. It was dcsij^riu'd to help those people who were 
fully capable of obtaiuino a decree but who lacked the nec- 
essaiT entrance requirements, or had been born too earh' 
t(.> be nefit, from die post-Robbins expansion in higher 
education, ov were currently bein^ barred from entry due 
to the ^re;¥t 'ompctition lor places. The L'ni\ersity was 
not designed to be in competition with other iini\ersities 
and it set out specirically t(' meet the needs ol" adult 
students. 

It was decided that 21, the a^e of majority at that time, 
would therelore be the appropriate lower age limit, (This 
recjuirement would be waived in exceptional circumstances 
lor younger ipplicants who were unable to go to conven- 
tional universities for reasons ol physical-disability, or early 
marriage anci young children.) Several reasons lay behind 
this decision. 

First, it was felt that "to follow a course of study in iso- 
lation demanded qualities of maturity that would usualK' 
be lacking in people as young as 18.'^ Second, it was felt 
that what the Open University could offer, although intel- 
lectually of a high level, could oilly be a second best in 
terms ol personal and social experience for people aged un- 
der 2L A full-tiuie ■course with all that'it.has t(^ offer in 
the way ol so( lal lil'e aud the stimulat ion oi. colleagues ()r,_. 
in the case-oi' those in emi)l()ymeut. a sandwich ( ourse or 
day rcdeas'c, would almosl always .be preferable lor people 
in this age group. I'hird. students who had tried and failed 
lo get into conventional universities or polytechnics might 
end up at vthe Open University as a last resort. Such stu- 
dents mighT. be embittered and disillusioned and wr)uld 
therefore lack the right sort of ntotivat iotu Finally, the 
University was anxious^not to appea.r to enter intyo compe- 
tition with other iustilutioiis for students of \l8. The 
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coopcralion of these institutions was necessarx* to provide 
the part-time stal 1 and the space needed for study centers 
aiul summer schools. 

Many inlluential mem!)ers of the Conser\alive Party 
were hostile to the idea ol an Open University and when 
the Conserxatives returned to power in the summer ol 1970 
there was a strong possibility that the whole project would 
be cancellecL However, Margaret Thatcher, then Secretary 
of State for Kducation, decided to appro\e the government 
grant, albeit at a lower level than had i)een anticipated and 
stipulating a lower plateau ol student numbers than die 
University had been planning lor. She also requested the 
University to sav what contribution it fell it could make to 
ihc provision of higher educa'ion in the future. 

It is important to place this suggestion in the context ol 
the higher education scene at that lime. In the early 1970s 
the demand for higher education, was still rising and it was 
too early for demographers and civil servants to be clear 
that the downturn in the birthrate from 1965 onwards was 
going to be a conliiniing trend. The ' possibihiy that the 
Open University might have some, role to play in the edu- 
cation of school leavers was indeed mentioned by the then 
Prirne Minister llarold Wilson in his speech at the Open 
l^ihivcrsilA*\s charier e'eremc.ny in 1969.^ The fact that the 
suggestuMi was pursued by a Conservative government as 
, demand continued to inc>'ease and resources became scarce 
should not have been surprising. 

The Senate o\' the University did not on the whole re- 
ceive the suggestion favorably. The possibility that the ex- 
periment could'havc been conceived in a genuine spirit ol 
educational curiosity was noi considered. Combined as it 
was w^ith a reduction in. the planned budget and in ihc 
' pliinned student numbers, it was seen by many members ol 
()U staff vciy much as a political act of the then Ciovern- 
racnt whose attitude t(nvards the OU continued to remain 
unclear for some time. 
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In its initial response the Open L'ni\ersil\- made it \ery 
elear thai any t..)nir;hmi()n which it eouid make would 
i)est l)e ma(h' in conihinalion with oiher insiitulions of 
higher education. A (U'tailed plan was piu forward as to 
how students at a eolleoc ol echieation could combine their 
normal studies with Open University courses so as to ob- 
tain a degree as well as their Ceriiiicale of Education. It 
was also ielt that such inteoraled combinations could be 
adapted to the difierenl siluaiio.vs pertaining in polytecl^ 
nics and iuii\ersit ies. Another possibility which was put 
lorward was lor a sandwich system. Under such a scheme 
stiulents would continue their sliulies ihroui^h the Open 
University while workino full lime. This could he before 
eomjitietinu their decree at a conventiona; polytechnic or 
tiniversity or kfter an initial one or two vears in such an 
institution. These ideas received some support from the 
goN'ernmcMU and in fact a pilot sciieme invohinj; a college 
ol education was set up and is still proceeding today. How- 
ever, initial interest really focussed on the question o f the 
direct admission o 1' qualifh'd school leavers. 

After prolonged discussion the Open Uni\ersity sairl 
that it was prepared to admit 18 year-olds on an experi- 
mental basis, proN'ided that . luuiualified \'ounger students 
were also included. ConsequentK' a pilot , scheme was 
agreed upon whereby the Uni\ ersity^would admit fi\'e hun- 
dred 18 to 21 \ ear-olds in Kebruar\ 19 74 and a further five 
hmulred in February 1975. (Subsecpiently it was decided 
to admit a third and final intake in I97().) Both intakes 
wci:e to comprise two groiq)s, each of two Jumdred and 
lilty, one groujj ha\ing two levels or. thVir ecjuiv^dent 
and the other group without these qualifications, ..the mini- 
mum entrance reqtiiremen'ts for higher educatioii. A five- 
year research project was desigiied to monitor their prog- 
ress, ;to lest t(^ what extent the Open University is suitable 
lor y(nuiger students, and to estimate the level an<l nature 
(d' the demand for Open University places from this age 
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gi'oup. This project will be comi^lctcd by the end of 1978, 
but some Initiiil findini^s iire now iiviiihd)le/-^ 

The Level and Nature of the Denuind 
from Younger Students 

Assessing the level and nature of the demand from this age 
group presents its own special problems. First, demand will 
depend in part upon the level of knowledge and awareness 
among the relevant population as to the opportunities 
available. As a great number of people in the 18 to 20 age 
group have not heard of the Oper University itseU\ let 
alone the special pilot scheme, it is likely thut the number 
of applications from this age group could be raised sub- 
stantially by the use of more publicity aimed^ directly at 
them. As it was, the limited publicity lor the scheme re- 
sulted in approximately one thousand applicants in each of 
the three years. It is from their background and. their be- 
havior as applicants that one can derive certain hypotheses 
as to demand. 

Only 43 percent of the younger applicants actually reg- 
istered as students/ This heavy withdrawal was purely vol- 
untar^y as the Open University offered places to all those 
. who had completed the application procedure. About 30 
percent of the applicants each year, despite a reminder, did 
not return a card confirming their academic qualifications 
in the sumnieV after 'A' level results were available and 
therefore their applications lapsed. As a result it proved 
possible to offer a place to all the remaining applicants. 
However, some 35 percent of these declined the offer.of a 
place. The true level of demand from this age group would 
seem to be substantially lower than the numbcr.of applica- 
tions would suggest. One suspects that any increased pu,b- 
licity designed to attract more younger applicants miglit 
indeed result irii, many more applications but these would 
not necessarily result in more places.being accepted. For a 
great variety of social, domestic, financial, work and 

^ ^ 6 
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.K'adcinic reasons these yoinv^t^r a[)i)lieants eome to leali/e 
that the Open University teaehin,^ system Is not suitable 
lor tlu-m, or that sonu- otlu-r mode of echieation is more 
suilal)le, or is indec I avaihihlc. 

Who Are the Yoiui^i-r Students? 

The ehararteristies {)! tlie younger students in the |)ih)i 
seheme iue obvic,>iis!y very imi)ortant. Tliey simultaneously 
siiow us who was attracted by the sciieme and limit the 
e\tenr to whieh we can uenerali/c our research i'indini^s. 

riu youn^^er students did not turn out in fact to be as 
youna as cxpectecL In eaeh intake slightly over one half 
were aj^ed 20 when ihev be-an their studies, one third 
were a^ed 19, and only one in se\'en was a,ned 18. Also, al- 
tbuni^h it was the intention that one ludf should be "quah- 
iied" and one half "iuk) ualifiod," only one third of the 
younircT students in each Year held two 'A' levels or their 
ec|uivalent. 

It had been expected that the scheme might attract 
school lea\ers who (a) Were falling hack on the OU, having 
iiiiled to gain entry to u eonventional university, or (b) 
were well ([ualified, but actually preferred to study with 
the OU. In reality onK" 4 percent of the 1975 intake had 
lelt school in the previous year and only 8 percent had 
applied for a place on auotiier course as well as for the OU. 
Those with good C[u:Lli ficalions who did apply had quite 
oltcn attempted and failed to complete some other form 
ol higher education, or had been prevented from entering 
it due to personal or domestic cjrcumstances. By and large 
they were not uiisuceessini c^iiulidates from UCCA, the 
national schcine for adniissioirtb university. 

The absence of school lea\'ers is interesting. Although 
schools were circulated with details of the scheme it is not 
certain whether the iid'ormation got through [o pupils or, 
11 it did so, whether teachers encouraged participation in 
tlie"'sc:FemeT ' l)iieT(7 ttu^^ dirfeiVm'nVca^ 
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Open University imd convcntioniJ universities there is a 
strong possibility tlnit numy* in their last year lU school 
would hiive iirninoed their route into hioher ethieation be- 
fore the iippliciulon period for the Open University had 
really bei^un. Also it must be remembered that although 
the experiment was conceived at a time when national de- 
mand frr hii^^her education was relatively hij^h in the early 
70s, by the time the experiment took phice in 1974 and 
1975, demand had dropped substantially and incfeed va- 
cant places were becoming a greater cause for concern. 

Not suiprisinuly the occupational distribution ol 
younj^er students was unlike that of older OU students. 
Takini; 1975 as an example, teachers furmed a si/.eable 
proportion (26%) of the older student uroup. The numbers 
among younger students were of eourse ne^i^lij^ible. Almost 
a third (32%) of the youn'trer group were contained under 
the heading '^Clerical and otrice workers/' This fai' exceeds 
the figure of 11 percent for older students, imd also for 
young^T people nationally. They tended k, be junior civil 
servants (clerical officers, income tax officers, etc.) rather 
than typists and secretaries, and were often receiving finan- 
cial support tor their Studies from their employer. '^Teeh- 
nical personneP' formed the next largest group of younger 
students, constituting some 10 percent in each of the three 
years. Ilouscwives formed 17 percent of the first intake 
but only 9 percent in 1976. 

Women outnumbered men in the first intake of younger 
students but the opposite was true in 1975 uul 1976. This 
was mainly accounted for by the drop in the number of 
housewives. Despite this the 1976 intake included propor- 
tionately more women (48%) among the younger students 
than among the OU's older students (42%). 

Almost half of the female younger students were mar- 
ried compared with one in twenty of the men. Of these 
married women almost two tlurcls were vvith 
"sWJreritMrcT'S^ l^T^'^ l^^vel qualifications 
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but had chosen marriugc instead of higher education or a 
career on leaving school. Others had withdrawn from 
higher education to j^et married. 

Each intake of younger students contained a small num- 
ber of physically handicapped people. Hie Open Univer- 
sity has always felt a <luty to achnit younger applicants 
who were prevented from attending a full-time institution 
and so these people would have gained a place regardless of 
the pilot scheme. Nevertheless, their progress is being fol- 
lowed with special interest. 

The Progress oLthe Younger Students 

In general the younger Open University students have not 
Hired as well as their older counterparts. New Open Univer- 
sity students pay an initial ''provisioned registration" fee 
which entitles them to receive the first three months teach- 
ing materia. If they decide to continue they pay the ''final 
registration" fee and then receive course materia up till 
the end of the academic year. Kach year some 25 percent 
of the provisionally registered students decide not to pay 
the final registration fee. Hciwever, for each year of the , 
pilot scheme, the corresponding figure for younger stu- 
dents has been close to 40 percent. The youngest group of 
regular QU students, those aged 21 to 25,' have dvvays 
v\ithdra\vn in greater numbers during the provisional regis- 
tration period and the figures for those aged under 21 
would merelv seem to follow an existin^v trend. 

Of those younger students who did proceed to final reg- 
istration, some 38 percent failed to obtain a course credit 
" at the end of the year. This figure includes students who . 
cither (a) "failed" academicLilly, (b) wrote in to withdraw, 

(c) did not fulfill their summer school requirements, and 

(d) did not turn up for the exam. Overall they fared much 
worse than- students aged over 21, for whom the corre- 
sponding figure is only 20 percent. However, those in the 
older age ranges were ^dso less likely to obtain a course 
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credit. Those aocd over 65 lared as badly as those a^ed un- 
der 2 K 

Once thL-y lia\ e successl ullx cleared the l irst \ ear bar- 
rier, the youiv^cr students secni to continue with then' 
studies at the same rat<; as older students. Those who do 
continue attempt as many credits per year as older stu- 
dents and also i;aiu credits at the same rate. (Bodi croups 
who were admitted in 1974 imd were still studyinj^ in 
1976, had so tar gained an average of 1.8 credits towards 
their dei^rees.; However, the youni^er students do not pro- 
gress as cjuickly towards their dei^ree chie to the OU's 
credit exemption policy. Credit exemptions are awarded 
for successfully c(impleted years of hij^her education out- 
side the OU and inevitably few of the younger students 
have obtained any. It will, therefore, take younger 
students lon^^er on average to complete a degree than older 
students. 

The Progress of the Younger Students 

•Mtliough work on an explanatory model of success and 
failure is still in its early stages, we can already distinguish 
certain groups of x'ounger students who tared very well or 
very badly with their OU studies. 

As one might have expecteci the "qu:dified" group make 
better progress than the "unquLilified" group. For instance, 
taking the 1974 intake of finally registered younger stu- 
dents, 63 percent of the ''quidified" group were still study- 
ing in 1976 comp:u'ed with only 43 percent of the 
*\mquLdified" group. Fenude younger students are slaying 
in the system longer than men. Of the 1974 intake, 59 per- 
cent of the women were still studying in 1976 as opposed 
to 41 percent of the men. If we consider sex and qu:difica- 
tions together, then/'ciualified" men are the least success- 
ful. Taking the 1974 intake once more, 71 percent of the 
''quLdificd" women wtre still studying in 1976 and only 35 
percent of ike *'unqu;dified" men. 
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However, in tlie context of the Open Universitv '*sur- 
vivLil" cannot ;ilw;u's be e(|Luite(l with ''success'' dm\ sinii- 
l;u-ly wlthchawul is not necessarily a si^n of laikire. For 
instance, there are smkJI but sionificant niinibers of stu- 
(leius who continue to register lor courses without ever ob- 
taining any course credits. On the other hand there ;ue also 
students who use their Open University credits to Ljain ad- 
mission U), and possibly advanced standing; on, full time 
courses at conventional institutions of higher educaliun. 
SLd)se(|uent analyses will obviousU re(|uire more sophisti- 
cated definitions of such terms as ^^success'' and '\icademic 
progress. 

It is clear that the Open University is providing a suc- 
cesslul route to a degree for some younger students^ How- 
ever, taken as a group, it appears to be harder for younger 
people to succeed. As a result of the present study it 
shoLilcl be possible to derive predictive indices which could 
be used to indicate applicants with a high probability of 
success. It has already been shown that previtnis educa- 
tional (|ualit'ications, while being related to performance, 
are by no means perfect predictors. This is because on the 
one IkuuI such (|ualifications are often not true rellections 
ol ability clue to ''accidents" of secondary education, unci 
on theother hand successful study at the Open University 
recpiires far more than just ability. The whole study en- 
vironment and the reasons for studying assimic a much 
greater importance than in the case of a ctjnventional 
imiversity. 

The yoimger students who were attracted to the scheme 
were not cho(Jsing the Open University instead of a I'ull- 
time degree coiu-se. The latter was imavailablc to the 
majority due to their lack oT qiuililications, to (Uhers due 
to their family obligations, and to some because they did 
not wish t(j give up their career or iheir financial indepen- 
dence. There would seem to be little demand from scho(jl 
leavers choosing work plus the Open University in 
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preference to a conventioiud university. If school leavers 
were (iirected to the Open University ai;alnst their will, 
then one indeed would douhi whether they would brini; 
with Miein the positive attitudes reijuired for sueeesstul 
study. 

Fin^dly, one would doubt whether the majonty of 
school leavers could suceessfuHy nuike the transition from 
school to fuU-iinie work and also take on an Open Univcr- . 
sity course at the same time. Successful younj^^M- students 
in the pilot scheme lend to he sealed in Jobs or marriac^e 
or both. Chanj^es of adchess, jobs, marilid status, etc. on 
the other hand are frecpiently cited as reasons lor with- 
(h\iwal. lu fact the main conclusion in the final report may 
well be that student withdrawal is largely caused by 
changes in persomd and job circumstances and that these 
chan'lies ()crur more freciuently ii. .he 18 to 20 uge uroup. 

In Conclusion 

Since the incepti<-Hi of the pilot scheme the Labour Piu-ty, 
with its commitment to the basic aims of the Open Univer- 
sity, has resumed power. At the same time the drop in 
demand for higher education and -the fall in the birthrate 
had appeared to have led to a decline in interest in the re- 
sults of the scheme. However, it is possible that the plan- 
ners may he confounded and that current trends in the 
demand for higher education may change. A major 
"bul.c;e'' in the population of 18 year-olds wUl occur at the 
end of this decade and possibly a.i^ain at the turn of the 
century. Rather than attempting to. re-opcn colleges of 
education now being closed, t,r builcHng new instituticms, 
the Open University might be considered as an alternative 
means to meet diese temporary peaks in demand. Alterna- 
tively, if Britain were to move towards a "mass rathci* 
than ^'elitist" system of higher education, then Open Uni-. 
versity teaching methods, either used separately oraspart 
of an integrated course of study, might well be necessary 
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to help meet the eosis of such a deveh)pment. Finally, 
whatever the developments \n Britain, the results ot the 
younger students' pilot scheme will be of ^rcat interna- 
tional interest, especially in dcNelopini; countries. 
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The Colleges of Ecliicatioii 

When the history of higher education over this lime period 
is written, the*reorgciiiization of the colleges o*^ education 
is likcly'^to emerge as one of the most significant happen- 
ings. Contemporary commentators differ in their interpre- 
tations -of how it has happened and how it has been han: 
died, but there is no escaping the sheer scale of the 
operation, and the speed with which major shi**ts in pc^licy 
and planning have occurred. / 

In the late 1950s it was dciv: that the demand for 
teachers in the next dr':ade had been seriously underesti- 
mated. By 1964, when ihc Government was belatedly im- 
plementing the massive expansion of teacher training to 
meet the shortage of teachers, the birthrate had already 
reached its peak, and since then has continued to decline. 
Inevitably it took some years for forecasters to realize that 
the decline was likely to be of a more permanent nature 
than heretofore. In 1964, the peak year, the birthrate was 
■ 18.6 per thousand population. By 1975 this had dropped 
to 12.1 per thousand in Kngland and AValcs, the fewest 
figure since 1933. The' DES currently forecasts a fall of 
some 600,000 at school ovcr the next five years, the 
cquivdent of at' least 25,000 teachers' jobs. They have 
been much criticized for inadequate planning. This criti- 
cism is misplaced. As Gerry Fowler, then Minister of State 
at the DES, commented: ^ "First, governments do not yet 
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f(<iur()i ihc hirthratc. Nor lan iIkv l';>rccasi ii wiih preci- 
sion," lie concluded '*no t^nralcr sin had hccii coniniiilcd 
ilian U) conliisc projcclions from cxisiin^; irends wiih 
lorrcasis lor ihc lutiirc." 

The puhhcalion ni ihe While Paper. Ijlucdl i<ni: , 1 
i'r(iuu'ic(n-k for I\\/j('uisi()}i^-^ in Deeeniher l!)7l was ihc 
lirst puhlic inchcalion ihai there niis^hi need lo he suhslan- 
lial cuts in leaehrr irainino. The While Tapei^made il (piite 
clear lhal an independeni ihird seclor would noi coniinue, 
and lhal a si ren^lhenini; ol ihe pubhe secior was proposed. 
It proposed Li merger in the uiihlic seclor of poK iechnics 
and eoUet^cs ol lurther educalion. Ihe emphasis of the 
Wirhe Paper, as its title sii.^.^esied, was, howc\er, still on 
expansion. The hi(Ulen agenda, ihal many colleges would 
have lo close, was no i -hnnit^ht {)Ut into ihe open. 

The James Kcpori-^ had attenipled U) la\- (U)wn a pat- 
tern lor du- reor^ani/alion of teacher iraininii^ and lis aca- 
demic luiure. Il r.iade firm proposals lor a consecuiiw pat- 
tern ol icaehr,'. training, either in liie lorm ol' a decree 
h)l lowed h% a year's prolessionul train in^fi; or in the lorni ol' 
a new ivvo-year en era! (|ualiricalion — to hv called the 
Diploira in IIii;her Education, lo he loilowed by a further 
twu) \ears to c[ualily lor a professional dei^ree. That decree 
was iiot to i)e Liwarded until the leac'her had successfully 
coir. Dieted an induction yein-, and all teachers were to* be 
released lor one term in e\ery se\cn years lor in-ser\iee 
training. Perhaps its most sionificanl re{-{)mmen(lation was-, 
to end the trainini^of teachers in m(aioicchn1c institutions 
by combinin^i^ it with liic irainini; c s{)cial workers, other 
prolessional people and more general liberal arts provision. 
The key to this Wius to be the new Dip, IIP;, which we ciis- 
cuss in imu'v detail in the next paragraph. Implicit in these 
recommendations therefore was the likely demise of those 
nionoteehnic institutic^vs whicli were mn \iable {)n ibeir 
own or could nol easily be merf^ed. 
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riic acccplLincc of lliis rccommcndiuion !)> oovcrnmcnl 
luis uiul()ul)icclly' sliiipi-d ilic wiiv ilic rcoroiud/.aiiDn luis 
taken place, llowevcr, since tlu- oovernmeni ot education 
in Kngland and Wales is a partnership and anions the part- 
ners arc local education authorities who have traditionally 
plaved -a very si^^nificant role in this area, as have the 
churches, the final Outcome inevitahly represents a dej^ree 
of compromise on ;dl sirles. 

Kven so, the sheer impact ol the numhers had not heen 
Toreseen. The White Pa|)cr showed that nunibers on 
teacher training coinses would need to Tall Irom a maxi- 
mum ol" 1 14,000 to between 75,000 and 85,000 initial and 
in-service, places by 1981. This was followed rapidh" by a 
DHS circuhu'^ which asked local authorities and voluntary 
bodies lor their plans for all the institutions within their 
remit to .he formali/.ed by April 1974. It was not a propi- 
tious time for such a recpiest since hu al authorities were- 
themsebes in the midst of a reorganization. 'Ihe strict 
timetable the Depiu tmcnt laid down could not be adhered 
lo. As discussions continued, so new . .calculations were 
made, the ec(inomic crisis deepened, and above all the 
birthrate continued to drop. 

The first ch^mge to the numbers was made in March 
1975 hi a DKS report entitled Teachers for the IVSOs,^ 
This indicated that the Government no\v estimated that 
between 20,00.0 and 30,000 fewer teachers were required 
in 1981 than the 1972 White Paper had estimated, re- 
dticin^^ the total required for teacher trainin^^ outside the 
universities to 60,000. The immediate effect was to add 2p 
mol-e colleges to the five already on the closure list. The 
ama/.ing chops and chamres in policy over the next lvvo 
years have been well documented, by David Hencke. 

By the simimer of 1976 a DKS paper to the Adviscir>' 
Commitlee on the SuppK and Training of Teadu.-s dis- 
closed, that the number of places planned for was being 
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iccluccd to 57,000. By November 197G icpons wvvc 
cmci-,L;in,L; o\' a fiuihci- ail lo 45,000 places. In ihc event 
this ic-|)(>ii \v;is conliinicd and the lu-oinnlnu o^' 1977 saw 
the publiL-aticjn (d' olTicial propos^ils hy llu- current Minis- 
ter, Sldrle\' Williams, whieh . involved the possible closure 
of a further tw-nty ^(dleues. Seve-ral months of discussion 
and representations InuJly eulminaied in an a^^revd list of 
closures announied in July 1977. Commemators have 
described the process variousU' as ^^iraumai ic'' and '^apoca- 
lyptic!'' 'Mie liuiJ nundjcr oC colieL^es U) l)e closed is four- 
teen. This is not ihc place to discuss the whys and where- 
fores of colle,^e reoruani/ation. Suffice it to say that such a 
major reori^ani/.ation takiui; plac{- in such a relatively un- 
planned way is bound to have unplanned results. It is diffi- 
cult to speculate about these, particulady in the loni; term. 
In the short lerm, ii docs seem likcK" that if the major re- 
placement ol oppoiiiiniiies is through the Dip.lIK, the 
oi)portuniiics for women may suffer unless, as Shirley 
Williams' recently su^^csted, ^irls with only one ':V levJl 
are rapidly encouraL;ed to enter Higher .National Dij^loma 
courses in subjects iney have not traditionally chosen! 

Th*: effect on the .teaching profession will be dramatic, 
and the short term effects will not be beneficial. Many 
teachers will become redundant. A shrinkinu profession 
will a.^e and there will be fewer ])romoti()n opportunities. 
In the Ioniser term, however, the cpuililN" of entrants should 
improve and there should be more stability of teachers. 
With the commitment of the ,i;overnment lo making teach- 
ing a prolession, ifvservice Uainin<4 will become inereas- 
in.i^ly sii^nilicant since recent forecasts show that even in 
the mki-80s it is stdl likely that lewder than three in tea 
tCLichers will be a i^raduate.^ It may not be very attractive 
as a [>rMressiou to new entrants particularly since it seems 
to have become a political football. 

TaLrnL^ the longer view\ however, it is obviously desir- 
able iDT teachin,i/ to become a .graduate profession :i\\c\ for 
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polciuial teachers not to l)e trained in isolation Ironi other 
prolessions. Provided the opportunities for higher edu<:a« 
tion throui^li leaeher training are replaced hy opportunities 
for other forms of higher education, the short-term price 
may l)e worth p Living. 11 all the institutions are closed and 
there is a genenJ reduction in higher education opportuni- 
ties then educational planners will have been shortsighted. 

The Diploma of Higher Kducation and 
Transferability of Credit 

A discussion oi' tliis area would not he complete without 
some consideration of the genesis and future rolcoi the 
Diploma of Higher Education.. Although it emerged as a 
specific proposal in the James llepori on teacher training in 
1972,^ and has therefore continued to be inextricably 
linked with the discussion of the future of teacher training, 
it was originidly mooted in Septeml)er 1969. Shirley Wil- 
liams,. th(;n .\ljnister of State for Kducation, suggested to 
the Cliairman oi' the University (hants Committee and 
some Viee-Chancellors a number (jf ways in whicli tlie cost 
per head of university educaticjn could l)c reduced. These 
later became known as the ^'thirteen points" and included 
ariiong them was the proposal that some students should 
take different courses lasting only two years, leading to a 
different qualification from traditional degrees. It was sug- 
gested that there Were many students who wished to go on 
to higher education but for whom a two year quidiiication 
migiu well be more appropri:fte. This is the pattern ioimd 
in many countries, notaljly the U.S., where two and lour 
year quidifications are more common. The suggt^stion at 
that time was not linked to the reorganization of teacher 
training :uul clearly wlls not looked at in that way. 

The James Committee, as we have:notcd, had attempted 
to provide a blueprint for the Licademic future of teacher 
training. It laid down firm pnjposids f(jr a consecutive pat- 
tern of teacher trLiining, cither in the form of a degree 
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lollowccl by a year's protcssioiial Iralnin;;^ or by taking a 
new i!;cncrL»J qiuJiricalion — in be CcJlcd ihc Diploma of 
Higher KducLilion. This could be leniiinal in nature for 
some students, or eould lead on to furl her qualirieaiions oi' 
one or' two years in leni^th M Ordinary f^r Honours Decree 
level. Thes'j higher quLdilieLilions could either be provided 
throui^h the same institution or students eould transfer to 
other institutions. Trails lers could either be made straii^ht 
away or could be delayed. From the point ol view ol man- 
power planning, it would be easier for the country to re- 
train or divert partially trained people to other^(Kxupa- 
tions. II the current pessimistic for-.-casts proved wrong and 
the country becajHc short of teachers again, there would, 
for example, be li pool of people available for fairly easy 
conversion. The main objective of the new Diploma as it 
was ultimately introduced was not to provide a new quaJi- 
lication lo be' more cost effective, nor to provide an addi- 
tioniJ opportunity for higher education for a new student 
population. It wlis iJrnost entirely related to ihc possible 
restructuring of teacher training. 

It is still too early to assess the impact of the Diploma. 
No clear Government directive about its introduct ion .was 
made :uid it was left to indivichuJ institutions to break new 
ground. Two institutions. North Kiist London Polytechnic 
and Bulmershe College o,F Higher Education were particu- 
liuiy adventurous and mounted Diploma courses in 1974, 
which have alre'ady produced their first small number of 
graduates. Seventy -seven courses ha\e now been approved 
by the CNAA in nearly forty colleges or polytechnics. l*he 
Government, which had adopted a rather passive attitude 
initially, changed by the Spring of 1976 to a more positive- 
stance of promoting the new Diploma. 

Inevitably the majority of the present Diploma courses 
have so far been in former colleges of education. Many of 
these colleges aic small, and the range of post-Diploma 
offerings that they themselves are able to make available is 
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bound to be liiuitcd i)y their si/e and by the sort n[ iac ih- 
tics and stall' they haw. IMay has abcady l)ccn madcol" the 
type eourses, Ixoth Diploma and Decree, that are bein^ 
proposed. It is tar easier lor eollej^es to move strai:4hi into 
Liberal Arts ccrasvs than to lace the chalkMV^e of respond- 
ing to the eounlry's more urgent needs, pariieularly when 
it- is not .government pohcy to direct eolIc^^eP positively 
nUo partieuhir area-> ol work. 

While some eoHe^^es ean make adecjuate provi>ion lor 
those students who wish to conliruie in the same institu- 
tion beyond the Diploma sla.oe, other colleges will not be 
able to, and niany students ma\- -itlier prefer a ehangc or 
find it neeessary or prererai)le to j^o into paid employment 
and pan-time study. The rea(-tit)n (jT '*receivin*j," instiru- 
lions to student' who wish to transfer will be of key sij^nil- 
icance in this respeet. A leader in The Times Ilii^/icr 
Kdiwation Suf /flcnirnl^^ noied "'I'he worst possible reac- 
tion would be one wbieh iiecepts the (hph)ma as etpiivalent 
to the first two years of a decree- in principle, but hedges 
this qualification iuound witli so many (juah fications and 
caveate:; that few actual students will be able to transfer/' 
Tlie CNAA, as the v^didator of these courses, took aji 
early initiative to (bscuss the pr()l)lems in\olved for stu- 
dents and institutions in such developments. 

The Open Univc-r.dty from its inception hxs Kad a partic- 
ular commiimeiU to the notion of transfeial^ility. The 
Vice-Chancellor is on record as saying that the University 
was ''determined to act as a catalyst for caedit transfer m 
Great Britain/'^'^ I'he credit structure adopt-d by the OU 
was at that time untisu:i] in (heat Britain. >h)dular de,irrees 
arc. now bein^u, developed on an increasinji; sc;ile, particu- 
hirly in polytechnics. Nobody expected that other institu- 
tions would change their traditions cpiickly. 

^By 197G, however, the OU had already negotiated rccip- 
roc;il amercements lor transferability withMivc universities 
Luul with one college of higher education. The stimulus ol 
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the CNAA's discussions on the Diploma, the increiising 
number of students anxious to move between the OU and 
conventional institutions and the growth of moduhu' 
courses have all combined t(v uicrease the pressure for 
transferabiHty across the country. Two recent devehjp- 
ments in this ;uea are likely to be ofparticuhir significance, 
/rhe CNAA and the OU had been holding discussions on 
transferability for some time anrl in July 1977 concluded 
an agreement enabling gencrcil transferability bctweerrstu- 
dents on CNAA vahdated courses and the Open University. 

The significance of this agreement, covering as it does 
over 100,000 students on C.\AA validated courses and 
over 60,000 Open University students, and also enabling in- 
terchange between full and part time study is likely to be 
very great. In parallel, ihc DKS has taken the initiative in 
calling together M parties in further and higher education 
interested in the problem of transferability, to discuss the 
feasibility of setting up an educational credit transfer 
agency to provide information to students on the negotia- 
bility of their Cjualifications. A feasibilit!|- study is to be 
commissioned urgently. Both of these moves arc likely to 
improve reiil access within the education system, particu- 
hU'Iy for mature students. 

'Access— The Future? 

Crystal biill gazing in this iirca is not easy. Even as we. 
write, dcmimd for places in universities and polytechnics is 
increasing again. Applications for 1976 and 1977 both 
showed an increase over the previous year of around 6 per- 
cent. Current UCCA ff)recasts indicate a smidler increase in 
home applications for 1978 of Lu*ound 2 percent. While 
some of this increase can obviously be attributed to demo- 
graphic trends,- it docs appear that there may also be an 
increase in the percentage of School leavers with two 'A' 
level passes. There was certainly a significant increase in 
absolute numbers in 1976, the numbers topping 90,000 
for the first time. There has also been a small increase in 
the trimsfer rate t() higher education in the last two years. 

^ L> 
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One suggested reason for this is Increasluj^ uncmpIoyinciU 
among the young. 

The 18 year old popuhilion peaks in 1982. This bulge 
combined with a steady, or possibly sh)wly increasing quid- 
ification and iransler rale, is likely to ensure that demand 
for higher education remains reasonably buoyant through 
most of the eighties. However, Shirley Williams in a recent 
speech made it quite clear that planners expected a sharp 
decline in the numbers entering higher education in the 
I990s.^^ In the same speech she confirmed that despite col- 
lege of education reorganization there had been no fcdl in 
the numbers of girls entering higher education in 1976. 
She pointed out that there was a wide range of courses 
available to them, including engineering and other subjects 
which are traditiorudly mJe preserves And in the univer- 
sities, she noted, there were, iib 1976, 20,000 unfilled sci- 
ence places. It does seem a little sanguine to suppose that 
the mere availability of such places is enough encourage- 
ment for girls to change their tradition^ routes into higher 
. education. It is likely that some more positive encourage- 
ment will be needed if girls are not to continue to be disad- 
vimtaged in higher education. 

The 1972 White Paper.had planned for an equal share of 
numbers between the universities and the polytechnics by 
1981. Current government proposes do not adhere to that 
plan, and propose that universities should be flowed to in- 
crease to 310,000 while advanced further education places, 
in polytechnics and colleges are to he pegged at 250,000. 
\This disparity is idmost exclusively a conseciuence of the, 
dhistic cutbacks in initiid teacher training. It is perhaps a 
littl^ronic thatv despite the fluctuations during the inter- 
vening'^y^cirs, the Robbins' target of 560,000 places in 
higher edivaitioii will now be achieved only one yeiu* later 
than the origimil proposed. 

In the shorPterm, higher education faces a particularly 
difficidt few yea^^n which the demographic pressure will 
hit hardest at a timx when increased resources kixc not 
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likely to be iiv:iilable for higher cduccition. Kvcii if money 
w:is uviiiliil^le in the coiuUry it is not likely tiuit any gov- 
enunenl would invest in bricks and mortar for tiic last 
bul.^e at present in siirlu. Current government j^olicy as 
recommended by tlic Central Policy Review Staff is one of 
"tunnellini; throu,^b"-a .graphic descri|)tion of copin.t; with 
the temporary increase in numbers with little in the way of 
extra facilities. By November 1974''^ the then Minister of 
State, Lord Crowther-Ilunt, bad indicated publicly the 
nature of the problems that were to occur at the end of 
the decade. It now secmi possible that crovernment, in |)ro- 
posinu the experimentiU intake of under 2] students to the 
Open University, niay well have had in mind the possibility 
that the OU mi.i^ht have been able to |)lay a role in relieving 
part <. f the on-off pressure on higher education over this 
time period. 

.In the medium term, the mid-80s, the peak of demand 
will have passed through higher education, and the situa- 
tion will seem much easier. This relief is likely to be sliort- 
livcd. The decline in * the birthrate is , likely to be as 
dramatic in its impact as it has been on other sectors of 
iugiier education. Will tlus impact he ne.i^ativc in its effect 
or does the educational system in ^:n,^land and Wales have 
the capacity to respond at :ill levels constructively to the 
challent^c presented to it? 

It would be possible f(jr government to breathe a sigh of 
rebel, close down the tmncedecl places and divert the re- 
sources to other infinitely worthwhile projects. This would 
be to accept in' perpetuity the notion (^1* an elite system of 
hi.(;Iier education as bein^ the most appropriate for the 
country. It would be to deny the experience of an in- 
creasing number of other countries where Oj^portunitics 
lor postschool education have been opened to much larger 
fractions of the population. The step to be taken is not a 
hirge one, alter all. The Open University has slunvn that 
many adults, screened out through the traditionid system, 
are able to study successfully at degree level. 

^ U U 
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Fundamental changes will have to be made in the educa- 
tional system both below and at degree level. The most sig- 
nificant dilTerence between this country and many other 
Western countries is the numbers of children who leave lull 
time education early and well loefore the age of eighteen. 
The "16-I9's'' age group is increasingly being recognized 
as the major priority area, piu ticularly by the Labour gov- 
ernment. It has recently been described in a Times Higher 
Education Supplement leader as "the last area of expan- 
sion the English educational system will see in our life- 
time."^^ As so often, it is possible to argue that advances in 
this area are being prompted not by altruistic r,easons ol 
educational desirability, but by adverse economic pres- 
sures. It is ironically not the DES which has proposed 
major new initiatives in the area but the recently set up 
Manpower Services Commission (1975) responsible to^the 
"Department of Employment." The Holland report in 
attempting to de;il with the increasing unemployment ol 
school leavers has made a recommendation which. cannot 
but have an effect on g(^vernment policy for linancijd^ 
port lor all postcompulsory education. It proposes to pay 
a flat rate allowance of around £17 a week to all jobless 
' youngsters participating in their education and training 
schemes. Not surprisingly, the education sector Iras -not 
been too happy about the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion's proposcds. Apart from the professi(Mial question of 
some other government department having substantially 
more money than the DES, the proposed [)oints up the 
anomaly of a situation in which the state pr(^vides mini- 
mum support for children Who choose to continue in nor- 
mid education in school imd a far higher level of support 
for those who leave early, and then, typically, continue in 
an approved pro.gram in a college of further education. The 
proposed is seen by the teaching profession, in particidar, 
as a cHrect incentive to chilch*en to leave school early, and 
this is obviously a rccd danger. However, if it provokes, as 
it looks as if it may, early action on behidf of goveniment 
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to correct tlic LUioincily aiui iJtcr the anuu support system, 
tlicn the Lidyanccs, althou|Mrh niadc in an unortliodox vvciy, 
will prove voiy welcome lukI may provic^e :in lmport:iin 
bridge for those wh(j> liave traditioiKilly left school :it the 
earliest possible opponunity imd rciili/ed too late wliat 
they had missed. 

Chai\^e at the bottom end will increase tire pool of 
people potentiLilIy interested in carryiiia on some form of 
postschool education. Clumge in the conventions of tlic 
existinir institutions of hiijrher education w^ould at vei7 
little cost, and with a mininuim of disturbance, ensure that 
many more adults, fornKilly uncpuilified, could in fact en- 
ter, participate in and benefit from deface level education. 
The majority of universities and polytechnics have now de- 
vised Lilterniitive forms, of judcrment about a mature stu- 
dent's academic aliility which they :ue prepared to accept 
in lieu of conventionLil criteria; selection tests, essays, pos- 
sessicMi of OU credits and other devices are utilized. Other 
barriers are often structural and are enshrined in *'Cliar- 
tcrs'' or "Statutes/' The Nortliern Universities, for 
ample, are bound by a clause which prevents students gi*ad- 
uating less than tluee years after they have matriculated. 
Such LU-tificial. barriers need to be recognized and changed. 
They' have no Sntriiisic' vllIuc. 

, In a real .sense, thouj^h, su.ch chancres are only tinkering ^ 
with the nKiin. problem. If '*the education of adults'' is to 
become a rcLility, Uien at degree level and elsewhere the 
country will need to map out an overall policy for the pro- 
vision of educational opportuni tes, and the appropriate 
Imanciiil and personal support which will ensure' that, 
across the board, people who wish to may. participate in 
some form of lifelong learning or education /jcrmanente. 
Much is being written about this concept, under , a variety 
of n^imes, and it is the current fcishionable idea to which 
most pay lip serviee. Few' countries lu-c yet turning the 
rhetoric jnto a re^ility. The more limited problem of the 
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provision lor nclulls of 'Mii.i^licr education" in the tradi- 
tional sense, tin." initial rymit of liu* OpL-n L'ni\crsity, is an 
easier one. Kxistin^ institntions^ hy ehan,i^inj^ their systems 
and access -^itructiireiA eonibined with oo\erninent and em- 
ployers eliLinuino their financial and personal support, 
could probably cope with the vast majority of people vvish- 
inj^ to study at de^^ree level pro\'idin;i; the institutions had 
the will to chan.i;e. They ini,i;lu then have the incentive to 
do so. It is to be hoped that they will. Provisii)n at this 
level would then take its place as one part t,)f an ovenJl 
irovernmentLil stratej^y for recurrent education, * 

The problem of extending effective opportunities lor 
postschool education below deuice level to all adults is a 
more difficult one, and should be distinouislied from the 
(juestion oi* the needs of the KM 9 year olds. The con- 
fusion between the a^e of the tan^et ^roup and the 
educatiouiil level at which they need to stud\' was the 
cause of much iruddled thinkinj:; about the desirability of 
an Open CoUej^e. Vviiiie it is true that many adidts vvould 
benefit from sid>de;^ree level courses, and hence Irom an 
Open Colle^re, the .idea that this would be the most appro- 
priate form of expanded provision for 16-19 year ()l(ls is a 
much less happy one. The progress made by the expoii- 
mental intake of yoiuvL;cr students to the Oi>en University, 
discussed earlier, su,i^i»ests that youn^^er students find this 
method of study harder. It is not one in our view to be 
recommended as the preferred rotite either for the \'oimg 
or h)r the disadvantaj^ed; it is a ver\' hard way to learn. 
■ Mireh of the wider pro\ision recjuired by adults could be 
made available throu<;h the ekistini; network of fiu'ther and 
adtdt education. Strueturid and financial barriers, together 
.with rii^id educational attitudes will need changing, but it 
is wrong, not to build on the vast strengths Mrcady in exist- 
ence, h ma-y well be that distance lc\rrning techniques and 
resources produced centr;ill\' .can enrich this uange of pro- 
vision and enable it to be provided more flexibly. It may 
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idso be that iidults studying part., time will need courses 
repackaged into smiJler si/e units than heretolorc, to 
enable them to study more easily wliilc working. The 
notion of the accumulation of edueationiJ credit at other 
than degree level is idso gaining ground in Europe. 

While opportunities for continuing education for adults 
lue undoubtedly important, the key to the real expansion 
of opportunity lies with the 16-I9s. This is the point at 
which so many of the children in England and Wales lose 
put in comparison with certain other Western countries. 
Once out of the educationid system it is still not <-'asy for; 
them to return. It is not that we would argue that they, 
should all continue at school; but that there should be bet-? 
ter provision for day release for all early leavers, better 
grant support, and easier re-entry. In particular the oppor- 
tunity should be taken of using some.-of the . redundant 
teacher training facilities and staff to experiment with and 
expand tcrtiaiy colleges. It\vouId be nice to tliink that the 
twin pressures of- the 16-19 year-olds and the increasing 
needs of adults might mean that this is politicidly the right 
time to press for a inove towards a more open type of 
convmunity college structurc^^uclv^^s exists in the United 
States. There seems little sign of any reitHjc^yDetus building 
up since the 16-I9s do riot seem a reiJ priority in cdy^- 
tional as opposed to, employment terms of eithej:>'"Jnu'ty, 
and the teaching professions seem more interested in bat- 
tling amongst themselves than in pursuing a more gener^J 
educati()iKJ case. Perhaps the most hopeful sign is the in- 
creasing interest being taken by trade unions in the wider 
C|uestii)n of the education of working adults. Their de- 
mands are likely to carry niore weight, as they did in 
Sweden, in the development of ^uch policies as "paid edu- 
cation;d leave." 

TIr- next few years will not be easy ones for higher edu- 
cation, "rurmelling through'' is likely to be followed by 
"retrenchment" as the birthrate drops. It will be important 
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for those who wish to sec change over this time period to 
phin a coherent strategy, for the development of recurrent 
education, such that as resources are released from higher 
education over tlie next decade, these are secured for the 
cxpcinsion of the education of adults and not lost Irom the 
overall education budget in the country. If this is not 
done, then the elitist front end tradition that has domi- 
nated education in England and Wales for so many decades 
may well continue on into the 21st century. 
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INFRODUCTION 



The 1977 Reform of Higher i:clucation 
On July 1, 1977 Sweden took a inajt)!* step in reforming 
higher education at the undergraduate level into one coor- 
dinated system of colleges and universities. The reform is 
the latest step in a seric:s of changes vvhic.h jtarted with the 
comprehensive school experiments in the early 1950s, fol- 
lowed by the general comprehensive school net in 1962 
and acTs regulating an integrated secondary school system 
in T964 and 1971. The 1971 higher education reform has 
been planned mainly by the 1.968 educational planning 
.committee (U68). It is partly an adaptation to an already 
emerging pattern of recurrent education and partly an 
effort to pave the way for such a pattern in a'more sys- 
teniatic way. In general, the basic aim of the reform may 
be said to be to promote social ecjuality, to widen access to 
higher education-cspccially among underprivileged sociiil 
groups and regions-and to democratize and decentralize 
the decision making (cf. Dahllof 1977, p. 6). 

The reform implies, among other things, an integration . 
of the traditional universities with colleges outside the uni- 
versity system into a unitary system. Thus, new colleges 
have b_een set up mainly through merging a local school of 
education formerly administered by. the National Board of 
Education, a school of social work or some decentralized 
university courses into one administrative unit in middle 
size towns. In some cases, university branches have become 
the core of new. independent units as in Karlstad,\C)rebro 
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and Vaxjo, A new regional administiatixc level has been in- 
ti'oduced to eoordinaic plainiin^ and resources (or loeal 
and inclividual study i)ro'4ranis and Cor single courses. 
(Sini^le courses, intended (or adult students, are oC shorter 
duration than a (kv^rec's pro,^ra^K Their len<;th is niosl 
Olten one semester's study, wliile a Cull program .i^enerallv 
lasts (or six semesters, alth()Ui>,!i there also are shorter ones. 
Single courses are often iricludcd hi a Cull proi^rani and 
may also be combined to Corm the basis for ii de.^ree.) 

The universities, regions and eo 1 1 cues are shown in 1m^- 
ure 1. 1. A general survey of the reform has recently been 
published by DahlloC (1977), who also ^ives detailed refer- 
cnces to -Various sources. The revised system (or (juantita- 
tive planuyi<;, which is also part of the reform, has been 
subject to a special analysis by Beracndal ( 1977). Finally, 
Ber^ and (istergren (1977) have published a series of stud- 
ies o( more or less successful cases of recent innovation 
cKorts which the reform as such is expected to promote; 

The (oll(Mving is a survey of some means used to 
broaden access t(>. higher education as pan of the current 
reforms in Sweden. We will start with 

(liflerent forms for external unclergraduate studies, 
especially distance education, 

but we will also include 

the new rules of admission and their predecessors in 
terms of a limited experimental program during the late 
i960s and early 1970s. 

Belore going into details, the importance of context and 
con^iparability for any cross-national conclusions should be 
emphasized. Sweden is often held to he an economically 
and 'technoIogic;ijly advanced nation which gives priority 
to a deliberate policy ol social e(|ua!i/.ation by means of 
a centralized ad mill is t rat ion which imposes educational 
reforms '.Mi'^^n^ abcne." Wliile this, strategy may be a pre- 
recjuisite for bringing about more profound structural 
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changes, it is often regarded as inferior wlien it comes to 
problems of new eurriciilar eonteiitb and ehan.^es of in- 
structioniil methods and leachin.u,. 

In any case, conclusions about the relevance or applica- 
bility of any single reform or general innovation strategy 
should be drawn with regard to the specific context eco- 
nomically and socially, administratively, and culturally. 
International studies of educational systems in general and 
governmental planning committees in particular- not to 
mention the political debate on educational matters-often 
suffer from a lack of concern for the' comparability in fun- 
damental matters of the countries or systems under discus-/ 
sion. A general reform or a specific administrative solution 
might be (piite appropriate for one country l)ut not for an- 
other simply because of trivial differences of area c\}u\ de- 
mography or general pattern of administration. 

In this particular case it should i)e kept in mind that 
'^iweden has an area roughly, comparable to that of France 
or Spain (which is a little greater), California, Montana and 
Japan (which are somewhat smaller). The area of Western 
Germany is about half the si/e of Sweden. The populaUon 
of Sweden (8 million) is most comparable to the number 
f. inhabitants in Austria, lVirl(M^\ViirienibeiiMr,Ali.chigan, ()r 
New Jersey. The population dmisity is consecpiently low, 
18 inhabitants per square- kilometer, wliicli is somewhere 
between the general mean lor the United States (23) and 
Soviet Russia (11). The biggest city, Stockholm, has only 
about 800,000 inhabitants, and there are many snuill 
towns. The, northern p^art of Sweden is sparsely populated 
with a population density approximating that ol most 
Canadian provinces or Australian states (cf: Dahllof 1P77, 

cli 3) ' 

Tli.c cduciUion system Inis developed rapidly since 1950. 
Secondary school mairicuhilion from university 
preparatory lines amcxinted in tlie late 1960s to about 25 
percent of tiic 20 year-old population (Fig. 1:2). More 
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MGURK 1:2 

Secondary School NJalricuhlion and l-nrollmcnl lo Higher Lducalion 
(Percent of population uged 20) 
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tluin 7 percent of ihc Gross National Product wiis spent on 
pul)lic expenditure on educiUion (Im,^. 1:3). In the 1970s, 
the proportion of luhilt students anionic °tiie new entnuits 
to university studies hiis increased consideruiily (Table 1:1) 
in spite of tlie i;ict tluit students who re<;ister only lor 
single courses cannot Ije expected to stay us lon^ at the 
university as those who intend to take a lull de^^ree. Stu- 
dents 25 years of a^c or older now are in the majority at 
.diversities and collc,^cs {Vh^. 1:4). These trends have de- 
veloped roiisistently since the late 1960s. 
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FIGURK 1:3 

Public Expenditure on Education in Percent of Gross National Product 
in S\v. Kronor/Capita 
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CASK SIT l)V MMBKR I 

Distance Courses and Other Forms 
of External Studies* 



^xThc problems of comparability toucbcd upon in tbc pre- 
cWina section arc, indeed, relevant for comparisons be- 
tweLM^s^different forms of external studies as well as be- 
tween main policy steps taken in various countries. Tbis 
becomes especially evident wben one takes distance educa- 
tion into consideration. Tbc Impact of tbe Open University 
in Great Britain (>u.lbe internationa! debate often seems to 
lead people to identify distance education witb instruc- 
tions over the air. 

In this particular case it is important to remember that 
Sweden faces tbe problem of distance education as a 
means of wideninj^ access to hi.^her education in a cjuite 
different context. Creating a lar«;e central institution like 
tbc Open University can only work wben there is a widel)' 
diverse target group of prospective viewx'rs and listeners 
who have access to textbooks and other study materials, in 
quite specific subjects. In contrast, Sweden has one- 
seventh of the population of Great Britain as well as a 
much lower population density. In addition, Swedish uni- 
versities already seem to have opened themselves to new 
groups of students to a much greater extent tU^n British or 
German institutions. Both in regard to basic demographic 

, characteristics and to tbc actual planning situatic^i, Swe- 
den has much more in common with a country like Austra- 
lia than with its big European neighbors or tbe United 
States. _ 

♦Parts of this chapter have earlier been published in Dahllof ( 1977, 
ch. 5). 
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A systcnuilic comparison hriwccn Sweden ;nul Auslralia 
with r(.',L;ar(l lo dislancc cducalion has recently been puh- 
lislied by Dahlh")!' (1977) In ibis conneciion ii may sul- 
tice U) |)oinl out ibal ibe basic Ausirab;in planning 
rcpori covers an inicrcsiin-^ chani;e ol c\enLs, Ii siaricd 
w'iib iL-rms ol relercncc very mueb direcied lowards ibe 
British soluiion and ended up lew years laier with rec- 
ommendalions lo adopi a ciui.e dilb-cni policy', wbicb 
docs noi make use ol air nKv:ia '.i of any ceniral or^ani- 
/.alion (OTK 1974. 1973; J\inllor I 977. Chapier 3). A 
corresponding; bias was found in llie firsi phase of ihe 
Swedish planning;. A v;t)vernmenULl commilleeon radio 
und television was aulhoii/.cd U) design the basic mod- 
els. The main repori (SOI* 1 975: 7:')) was heavily loaded 
wiih examples Irom systems in other countries based on 
air media. The Australian ease, nhich, indeed, has a loni^ 
tradition in tJiis field, was almost neglected and the few 
lines ■ written about it were hea\il\- biased. In spite of 
this, the first Swedish experiments, initiated l>y (he 
L*68-commit tee v^ ':re, as a matter of fact, \ery similar to 
the Australian model. The plannin;^ committee finall\- - 
as did its .Australian counterpart arrived at basic model^J 
which did not favor any central model dominated by air 
media. 

Ihe context is also important lor the relation between 
distance courses and other forms of external study in a 
country like Sweden, where low population density may 
preclude different forms (if study from existino side by 
side, at least in tlie loni; run. This problem will form the 
starling point for the analysis to follow; it will conclude 
with discussaonjd^ some problems specific to distance edu- 
cation. In both cases our empirical data have been col- 
lected as part ol more limited e\a.luati()n studies, the main 
purpose ol which has not been a romparati\ e.one. ,^\'t , onr 
data seem to bo appropriate* as a basis lor limited com- 
parisons, since iiueinational leaders no doubt ha\'e an in- 
leiest in a small country like Sweden not so much for its 
own sake but loi" its potential as a posili\'e or neL;ati\'c 
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source 1)1' inspiration (ox (h^ncsiic planning in annllicr sel- 
ling. 

Forms of External Studies 

As .underlined ahoxe, external sUidies an: one ol the main 
means used in Swedish policy to widen access to hi.^her 
education socially and j^eo:^raphically .. The social aim is 
also promoted by an increase of internal, part tinie studies, 
mainly in the form ol' evening classes. 

A certain evaluation study of part time courses has been 
initiated by„the Central Bureau ol Statistics and the Oif- 
ice of the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities (SCB & 
' yK.\ 1976). Tliis stuiiy may sometimes be used for pur- 
poses of comparison, since part lime classes are specil- 
ically intended for adults in tlie university and college 
tcJWiLS who work alongside their stiulies. Unlorlunately, 
this study cilso contains ilala concerning students taking 
the distance programs wl*o have not been treated as a 
separate sub-.^roup. The population in this study is at 
present not very well defined In other respects. There is 
no general breakdown with respect to basic area of 
study, U) mention only one example. It is to be hoped 
that the data will be subjected to a further, more de- 
tailed analysis. At present tbc\- can be used only lor 
very limited comparisons. 

KxteruLil studies for academic degrees in Sweden have in 
recent years taken the bellowing five main lornis: 

.1. ''University study circles'' organi;a:d by ;my 0^"= the 
free educational associations in collaboration with a uni- 
'versity or college deparlmeiu. Such circles can be set up 
any place in Sweden as soon as there is a sufficient imm- 
ber of interested participants, a competent course 
leader, and cjualified teachers. No formal entry recpiire- 
n)cnls are laid down, but ()nly tliose who fulfill existing 
rec-iirLc ents for the cDiresponding university course 
have the right to be examined by the university. An in- 
spector is generally appointed by the university from 
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.unonj^ ihc professors or senior Ict turcrs, ;uul usiiallv ihc 
suill ol a university tlcpail niLMU is responsible lor the 
teachin-^, even ihoii^li ihis is not ineluded in.ihc 
ordtrsjjA^ leaehiui; loaii. JTJic main (lillerenee in relaiion 
oilier ii<ujui*»i^'T\iernal siiulies is ihai the pariiei- 
panls pay a Uiilion lee, ollen several hiuuhed Swethsh 
kronor, althoiJi;h ihe assoeialion also L;els some slate 
.supj)ort lor .si'.ch courses. Otherwise, all higher educa- 
tion is entirely IVce of charge in Sweden, except for a 
w small sum paid to the stutlent's union. 

The numher of university study circles is \ery ^reat and 
has risen in recent years from ahout 250 in I 965 to ap- 
, proximately 1,700 in 1973 (L KA 1974, p, 19), But ex- 
•^1^1)1 lor an administrative survey (SAMSL S 1969), no 
sysiemalit c\aluation has heen carried out m this field 
froni any e(hicational pt)int't)f view. 

2. As pan ol tlle experimental proi^ram initiated by the 
U()8 Committee, a specific tyi>e of cirt:lc studies was or- 
Liani/ed in the early 1970s in Ku-lish and economics. 
The Laiiversitics of Link()pipM and L'lnd look the major 
linancial responsihiJit v lor the local study circles, orL;:m- 
i/etl in cooperation with a free educational association 
cUhI run maiuK" by hjcal teachers. The whole sVstem was 
planne(l to be supportetl by videotape lessons .(nd other 
technical aids, for \ arious reasons this was never carried 
out, Acbninistrative complications also became quite 
heavy, so the proi^ram was cancelled as a separate one 
and has been inte-^ratcd into the distance-education^ 
proL^ram. 

An evaluation study v'as performed by Andre (1975), 
who, amoni; olher thini;s, reached some interestino pre- 
liminary conclusions, especially about the interaction of 
flillerent motives for university stucUes amoni^ adults, 
ba,sed on a, small sample of cpiestionnaires combined 
wnh Irec respoirses to open (piest ions and interviews, 

3. As the result of another U68 initiative, the first part 
ol a lull fle^^ree pro;;rain has in some Vases been dc- 
cenirali/ed to another town outside the university.'^ 
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Formiillv, the lociil school l)C)iu'cl has been responsible 
for all ai-ranj^enients, includuvi^ the hn'uv^ of teachers, 
but this has i)cen clone in close cooperation with an in- 
spector nominated by the university from amoni; its 
pn^fessors or seni(jr lecturers. The eorresponctino univer- 
sity department has been' responsible lor \eachino and 
examination. Both full time and part time courses have 
been or-ani/ed- but seldom both types in the/same sub- 
ject. Originally this prc)i;rain was organi/.ed as/a means ol 
relieving; the. universities of a >;reat increasO in enroll- 
ment, and so fai: these pr()i;rams have become a late par- 
allel to the university branches established in 1967 in 
Vaxjo, linkopiui;,'. Karlstad, and Orebro. Cj)r these, Lln- 
kopin- became an "independent university 'in 1975. Ihe 
difference in relation to decentrali/.ed single courses 
(presented below) lies in the fact that the students are 
enrolled lor a lull academic program ;nd that a ^iiaran- 
itee is issued that they will be able tcAtake at least the 
first two, years of the three-year program in their own 
home towns., 

This type of program was called *^systematic decentral- 
ized ediication'; {systcmiitisi'md dccculraliscrad univcrsi- 
i-lsiindi'msnini^ or SOU) and a limited number of these 
programs were organized in three northern Swedish towns, 
I.ulcfi, Sundvalh and Ostersnnd. These towns later accjuired 
.independent colleges, in some caSes through a merger with 
other existing, forms of higher eclucation, e.g., a teacher 
training college, a college of social work, or a technical 
colL'ge. A series of evaluation studies were made by a re- 
seai-di team at the University of Umefi by Franke-Wikbcrg, 
Johansson and R;=iberg ( 1 97 1 , 1 972). 

4. Single courses , are sometimes decentralized on the 
same principles as lor (3). In both cases, up to the aca- 
deihic year 1976-77, the l'K.\ made the tmal decisions 
at the i'nsistence of local communities. During the exper- 
imental period, the UKA has had a limited budget allo- 
cation at Its disposal, except for higher courses than 
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those corrcspoiuliiv^ to the lirsi scnu-ster's ;.iu(l\ of :i 
subject. In' these cases, the ut>vcniineni has taken the 
liiial decisions. 

1-^ DecentrJi/ed university coiuses (1)1) have l)cen olTeicd 
• since 1962. From 196.'>G() to 1972-7:), aJ)oui 40 courses 
were ofrered each year, while the nuuiher of partici- 
pants, aceordiuo to I laninKu bcr-^ and 1 Iaj4L;sti oi^i ■( 1 974, 
Table 5, p. 17), has varied between 870 and 1,540. Kn- 
rollnient peaked in the acadeniic year 1969-70 with 62 
courses and 1 ,8.^0 participants. This has to be compared 
with the university' circles arran^^ed by the Tree educa- 
tional associations, with, their 813 courses and niore 
than 12,000 participants iji 1972-73 (op.ciL Table 6, p. 
21). Funher deiaiLs al)t)ut the participants in both kinds 
ol decentrali/.ed universit\ courses will be found in an 
evaluaiion by the SCB and the l*KA. We shall return to 
thai study in the loIlowin^L; sections. 

3. The latest torni of e\tern;d uni\ersity studies in Sweden 
is distance education. It has been in operation on a 
try-oul basis since the la!) semester of 1972 and is one 
(jI' the family (jf L:68 in.tiatives. The Swedish experi- 
ments are very similar to the basic Australian model. 
These consist Jundamentall\- of a correspondence 
e(nuse, with additional study ;^uides to the booklist. 
Other technical aids are also used, mainly audio tapes. 
Iclevision transmissions have not bt:en used (except- in 
one early experimental ctjurse in economics outside the 
ollicial prf;<;ram), nor have radi(j l)roa;lcas-ts, except, for 
one experimental series of support pr{j,^4rams which was 
not very successful (Willen, 197rjc). 

he Swedish model dillers, however, from the Australian 
I three respects: 

The inimber of residential schools is greater, which 
Ikis to-be related to tliC- fact that the units are also 
greater. With some minor exceptions, the courses corre- 
sjjoucl to one semestei's study but are spread over two 
semesters. In general, tlie participants concentrate on 
on.e course 'at a time, particularly those .who study as 
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wril as work. (I'hc course iiuiy luilumlly l)c divided into 
.subLOUrscs or units, in\\vlucli llic students ;uc often e\- 
aniined sepLirately, but \vluel\ still lorni part of the same 
oeneral course.) In the typical case, there are at least 
three residential schools, one at i he very he^innin-, one 
in the middle and (Mie at the end, but there arc also ex- 
amples oi' courses which have more meetings. 
2. \ special telephcMie scrvice is (jperated so that the stu- 
dents of a certain, course have an upjiortunity to call - 
their teacher at certain times in the week. He calls them 
hack at the uni\ersit\ 's exi^ense, either at once or at a 
time thev decide on durinj^ tl;e student's iirst.. short 
call. 

I'.xaminaiions were ^^cneralK' held- at least durina the 
first few -vcars- ('urin^ the residentiaLschools. 
The short (lcscri|nion above is based on reports by Willen 
(I97ja, 1973b), who is responsible lor the evaluation pro- 
urani which is still in |n"n-ress. 

Basic KnroIIment Problems 

Space, time and the availublc data Ci)m|K-l us to limit the 
folluwini; discussion to some basic jMoblems re.-ardin,L^ en- 
rollment. To what extent have the different main forms of 
external studies succeeded in attracting new student 
oroups to university studies who cnherwise would not have 
been enrolled, due to social factors and ^co^-^raphical dis- 
tance: Do the different forms compete with or supplement 
each other? Finally, what does the prcdiminary information 
about the student's reactions to the distance pro^^rams tell 
us about the basic proldcms concerning the media ol pre- 
sentation, the feedback and the (bvision of labour between 
universities and colleges, according; to the .Vustridian net- 
work princ ij)lc? 

Selection of Diita fi;om Kvaluation Studies 

For the reasons just stated, we have to confine ourselves to 

a discussion based on four primary sources: 

- PrP • . 
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LA siiuK- by Iliimir.arhcrii and IIa^^sln)in (1974) oi" ihc 
cnrollnuMU ir. ii: 'vcrsity circles (L'C). svslcmalic\ rlc- 
ccntiMlizL'd courses (Sl)L'). and dcccnlrali/.cd. single 
courses (1)L") jp the academic year I 97 1-72 m ihc iiorih- 

' ern counties ol'^Sweden. corresponding; lo the wrw L'niea 
region. This study is the only available one which con- 
tains comparable data from three t\ pes of external ^stud- 
ies, though the available information is limited (Mily to a 
lew basic variables. 

2, Another special slU(K; in the northern region about the 
enrollment in distant!:', education in die iall semester 
ol 1974, related to ibe'oiher types of external programs 
ollered. This study is part of the evaluation program o!'. 
distance education b\ 'len-lin;^ and Widen (1975), 

l^, A nationwide study of the enrollment in both tvpes 

, ol decentrali/ed university courses (Sl)L' and DL') in the 
-'^ 'tall semester of 1975. This report by S/ymc/.ak (197 7) 
was made during the tiist part ol' the fail semester and 
contains mainly data on the background ol the students 

. and their present study situations. \*erv lew, ifanv, vari- 
ables ai)out the educational problems and the students' 
reactions are included. 

4. Nationwide data from the distance-educati{)n program 
about enrollment, as well as some sttulent reactions to 
methods arul sttuK" situations, reported by Willen (1976, 
1977). The I'indin^i^s are based on inh)rmalion for the 
academic year 1974-75. Some enrollment data stem 
from all new entrants (.V = 1.548). while the student 
reactions are taken from a smaller panel of students who 
iiave all responded to two questionnaires, (jne at the be- 
^^innini; of their studies and one at the end, when all 
teaching; had been linished. 

K\en though the studies are not based on inlorination 
trom the same academic year, we shall discuss them in this 
order: Special studies ol' enrollment lor different types of 
external studies in the northern rei^ion; then nationwide 
enrollment studies lor decentralized (DV) and distance 
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(DiU). programs; finally, a .pcchil section clciiling with 
specific problem^ conccrnini^ distLmcc education will be 
included. 

Enrollment for Different Types of External Studies 
in the Northern Region 

As Table 2:1 shows, the four most northerly counties in 
Sweden have low population dcnsitic-s. Except for Vaster- 
norrland County (Y), where there are 12 inhabitants per 
square kilometer, the population density does not exceed 
four inhabitants per scjuare kilometer in any of the other 
three counties. The western part is a sparsely populated 
mountain 'area; the central part is dominated by vast ior- 
ests; and the eastern, coastal region is an agricultural area 
with several small towiis en,i;agecl mmnly in the wood and 
wood pulp industry. 

lii^h up in the country, north of the Arctic Circle, there 
are two important minin,^ towns, Kiruna and GalUvare/ 
Malmberget, from which iron orr is transported by rail to 
the port of Narvik on the ^'orwe^ian west coast or to 
Luic.^, a big industrial and commercial centre. Some data 
for the big.gest municipalities in these counties also are 
shown in Table 2:1. It should he observed thai the munici- 
palities in Sweden are often very large and include the pop- 
ulations of big countryside areas. 

With regard to institutions of higher education, the 
towns at the time of the investigation had the following 
pcrmai^FiTr^flicilitieS, including systematic,- decentralized, 
university c.nirses (SDU); 

Zi bstersuncl: School of Social Work, SDU 
Y: Sundsvall: SDU 

Marnosand: Teacher-training College 
AC: Umei\: University, Teacher-training College, 

^ School of Social Work ; 
BD: Lulea: Technical College, reacher-training 
College, SDU 
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TABLE 2:1 

Population of Main and Selected Municipalities in the Northern Swedish Region 
by County, December 31, 1975 



'■"^""Jaiiitland* — 


Vasternorrland 






(Z) Pop. 


(Y) Pop. 


(ACj 


"op.. 


(m\\ 

(BD) 


Pop. 


Ostersund* 54,100 


Sundsvall 94,000 


Umca* 


75,300 


Lulea* 


66,300 


oiromsund l/,/uu 


A— -l.tlJ '1 rf\ Af\f\ 

Ornskoldsvik 60,400 


Skclleftca , 


72,500 


Pitea 


• 35,300 


H3i]'eday 13,000 


Krmsfors 27,900 


Lycksele 


14,700 


Rinina 


31,200 


f Mt 


llamosand* 27,000 






Boden 


27,800 




SoIIeftca* 27,000 


■ Vilhclmina 


8,700 


Gallivare 


25,400 






Storiiman 


8,400 














Haparanda 


9,000 


County 












total 133,000 


265,000 




236,000 




264,000 



*Couiity town. 

i! 
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Vhc n'uip in F'l;. 2:1 shows ilu' uni\crN!iy LiixU'N (US) 
and ihc d^^^-t-n irali^cd cdiuscs (i3U) in 1 972-7!>. at-ionlini; 
lo IIaniinaii)crw and ila-^^sUoni (H^71-. p. 87). They st-ni 
out c[iicsniMinaircs in ilu" sprin;^ siaiu-sur ol W)!'.^ lo all 
panicipaHts in cMiTnal (.oursis rr^isUTcd lor ilv 1972-7!) 
ai'adcniic y^ar, TIk- ri-sponsc rale v\:as u ...Ium* than 

aboiil 67 pci't^-nl (sec TahlL- 2:2). l)Ul. wilh regard lo an 
cstiinrUL'd carlv diop oui ol' aboui 20 piMfcni, ilu-\" ap- 
pVoxi'inai^'d ih^ imc n-sponsc vau- aniiMii; ihc remaining 
stiuk'ius ahoiil 8.^) prrci-ni. Tlu' ri-spondcnis arc disiiil)- 
iilcd DVcT til,; Course lypcs as sho\vn in Tahlc 2:2. 

AUh()U:<h ihc available inrornniiiv)n is inconiplcic, ihc 
univcisiiN circlL-s al Ica.sl ihosc whicli aliracl ihc ;^rcalcsl 
niinil)cr (d pariicipanls per course arc in ihe liculs ol so- 
cial sciiMit-c and hhcral arts ( o/f.ciL d'ahle 36, p. 88). The 
SDU couvscs ill 1972-73 \vcic disirihutcd as shown in 
Table 2:3. 

A pi-cfl^Mninancc (d' science courses is reriecled in Table 
2:3, ^vld^h is in aecordanee with ibc po^cy lor chesc 
coiusos. d'hys, in these places, university circles in social 
scicnec and liberal arts supplement the S13U courses with 
re;j_ard lo subject matter area. It shouh. be noted that ibc 
number td' SDb' courses shown in lablc 2:2 is onl\- 14. 
Ibe diri'crcncc, which is not commented upon by the auth- 
ors, w;is prnbabK' due to the fact that lour courses had li.n- 
ished dindiv.; the fall semester belorc the c[uesti(jnna!res 
wc.e HmU (nU, KiuLdK', wc have to be very cauti(JUS about 
the UL' pi\)uranis, since onl\- three courses and 41 respon- 
dents are* included! Mnreo\er, one of these courses is not a 
'Hrue'' PU course, since it is a iulhtinie course i^ivcn in 
L'n^ca by the L'niversiix ol L'ppsala in a. subject (reli;4ious 
knowled:-;^^*) \\idch is not taught at L'mea University but is 
ini'luded bi the prt^'^rain b >r (juali Ilcati( )n as a secondary 
school t^'aelier. One tappet i;roup lor this course is, tbcre- 
b)re, ordbiary university students (llammarberi; and Hai^g- 
strnni 19^4, p. 91 ). ■ 
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TABLE 2:2 

Courses, Participants and Respondents in the Study by, 
liamniarbergand Haggstrom (1974, Tabh 34, p. 84) 



Registered 

^^"^^^ of courses participants Respondents rate % 



Hi 



ERIC 



University circles (UC). 


54 


631 


431 


68 


Systematic, decentralized 
courses (SOU) 


H 


0 

291 


192 


66 


Decentralized' courses (DU) 


3 


61' 




JL 


Total 

r 


71 


983 


664 


67.5 



n 
> 

w 
W 

G 
0 
< 

Z 
0 



to 

1 




^ourca: Dala from Haniniarbcrs and \\l<^p[m (11)74, Table 36). 
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Table 2:4 prcscius iiiroriiuaion ahoul llu' social h.ick- 
l^rouiuls of the rcspoiuicnis u.) the (lUcsiioniKiirc Ironi 
Ihunnnirbcri; and Ila*;j^slrom (1974). The (lilTercucC be- 
tween the sy.slenialic, (iecenirali/ed courses (SDU) and the 
university eirelT^ (L'C) is- ([uite- clear. The SDLJs enroll 
younj^er [)eoi)le with a secondary school background at the 
l)e;4innin;4 of their careers, often sin;-;lc and concentratin^^ 
mainly on full-time studies, hi the UC i^roup it is interest- 
in.i; to note the hiL;h i)r()i)ortion of participants older than 
35 years (50%), the hij^h rate of full-time employment and 
the educational backL^round. It is not clear from the report 
whether this rellects the fact that there are many teachers 
in this ,L;roup or is a statistical artifact, insofar as many ol 
them have been members of another university circle be- 
fore. The hii;h proportion of full de.^rees in the postsec- 
ouchu'y .^roup points to the former explanation, but both 
factors may be combined. In my case, the parents' educa- 
tional back^^round is relatively limited in all cases. 

rinalK-, 95 percent of al! participants live within 50 
kilometers of the town where the courses ar(.' ,^iven and 
about 8(y [)ereent in the town. Thus, all of tliese external 
course ha\'e a (juite restricted area of enrollmeni. I lam- 
marberi; and I la;^i;str()m (1974, 'ra!>le 47, p. 96) ha\e also 
shown that 8 to 24 percent of the participants have their 
homes outside ihe 50 kilometer circle, but.this is difficult 
to interpret, since there is no breakdown (d the data vv'ith 
rc,i;ar(l to fulbtime and [)arl-time teachin,i;. Full time teach- 
ing is pr(d>ably common in the SOU courses and also prac- 
tised in the Umefi course. This stron^^ly iidluenci's thi' I)U 
data, which in turn has die hitrliest proportion of students 
with their homes outside the SO-kilomeier region. So far, 
this case rellects the traditional pattern of full-lime uni- 
versity students. 

Let us now proceed to the problemof enrollment for 
distance education in relation to other forms of external 
stuches. '^en.^lill.^ and Widen (1975) first reported on the 
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programs oF iU)iulistancL\ cMcnuil courses m the norlhcni 
rcj^ion lor the academic year 1974-75. A summary is iriven 
in Table 2:5. Here, the number ol I)U courses is much 
ureater. It is striking how many university circles were ol-., 
fered and how few of them really t^ol started (only 18 per- 
cent). The stron.i^ concentration of all kin.ds of external 
courses in the lan^e county centres is also remarkable. Only 
lour of 47 courses are located outside the industrial and 
commercial centres, Burlrask. l.ycksele, llaparanda. and 
Jokkmokk. in the last two cases, the courses deal with the 
Finno-Ugrian languages in local lentres lor the Finnish- and 
l.appish-speaking minorities. 

Thus, it seems that the Tree educational associations 
have als.o had diri'iculties in accpiiring u sulTicicnt number 
oT participants outside the regional centres. 

What subjects are taught and what about the distance 
programs? Answers to these cpiestions are given in Table 
2:6. in the nondistance programs, the social sciences pre- 
.dominale. OT these, business economics Ikls nine oT the 19 
courses. Fnglish has live courses and mathematics four. In 
the distance programs, onK" courses ollered by the Univer- 
sity ol" UmeA are included here, due to the region's si/e and 
enrollment (cf. Willen 197r)). During 19 74-75 Umcc'i dis- 
tance courses covered 17 subjects, eight in the social sci- 
eu'-es. or the 17 subjects, live were also ollered as a non- 
(li.. .nee external course at one or two places within the re- 
gion during same semester (Fall 19 74). As a rule, peo- 
ple did n(.t enroll lor the distance courses if they lived in 
the Umefi area (except for a ver\ lew persons with serious 
handicaps). The remaining possible overlap between dis- 
tance and nondistance enrollment is shown in Table 2:7. 

The geographical enrollr.uMit lor the distance and non- 
distance external courses ar'* summarized in Table 2:8. 
It is (piite evident that when (be same course is ollered 
both as a distance course Irom I'm ea and as a nondistance 
exlcMual course in the 'vicinit\-, people prefer the local 
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'TABLE 2:6, H 

Distance and Nondislaiicc Courses Related to Subjecl-iMatler Areas in the Northern Region ' n 

1974-1975 ' . ■ , ^ 

: -Distance ' 0 

Univer- Decent. System- Total Same as Others ; Total L 
sity courses aticdce. non- nondist. 



clarca drclcs DU SDU' nondist 



same term 



Science ,33 3 9 i i 2 



5 9 5 19 3 I 



Law 2 



4 



Languages 2 6,2 



hmc Data from Tfiiglini; and W 'illcii |1[)]5, Tables 1 and 18). 



2fi7 



8 



Liberal Arts 3 2 - 5 ^33 



3 , 4 



15 20 12 , j7 5 12 ■ 17 
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TABLK 2:7 

Subjects Offered in Parallel as Distance and Nondistancc Courses 
in the Northern Region in 1974-5 



Subject 


Distance 
course 
from 


Nondistancc courses 
Syst. dec. 
SDU 


Decentral. 
DU 


Physics A'' 


Umci*l 




Osteisund 


Statistics A 


Umcft 


Eulca 




f-conomics 


Umt-A 


Sundsvall 




F.ducution 


U me 1*1 




Dstcrsund 


English A 






Ostersund 



Sundsvall 

Luica 



a The courses vary somewhat with regard to contents. 
b An AB course planned for twu semesters. • ■ 

Source: t. -i from Tenglin^ and VVillen (19:5, Tables 1 and 19). 

course when the physical distance is nu longer than 50 
kilometers. Local external courses have (lifficuliies in cn- 
iolling participants livin^tr luriher away than 50 kilometers. 
In the latter respect, the fnulings a^ree with th(i data froin 
another indepeiukMU sample in' Ilammarbcrg and Haf^g- 
stnnn (1974), as shown in. Table 2:4. 

TABLE 2:8 

Distance Between Home and Coursed Locals in Nondistance 
External Programs for Students Participating in Distance 
and Nondistancc External Programs 



Distance between home and 


Distance 


Nondistancc 


nondistance course locale 


program 


external program 




/o 


% 


Within 50 km 


8 


93 


Further than 50 km 


92 


7 


Total 


100 


100 


iV 


158 


175 



Source: TenglinK 8c VVillcn (1975, p. 30) 
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St) far. there are strong indieaiioiis thai chsiame aiul 
local external CDurses (Id indeed supplenienl each other 
and that distanee-ediuation programs ha\e a luiiciiie poten- 
tial Tor enrolling people livin,^ in small conmiunit ies and ni 
the i-ountryside far from a rci;ional centre*. The distance ol 
50 kilometers as a critical coinmutiu^^ limit lor workers has 
loni^ been reeo,i;nizcd by Swedish ii;co^j;raphers (cl. Wciss- 
^lass 1975, llammarhcn^c/f//. 19.77a, 1977h). 

KnroUment TflmuIs for Distance Stiulics 
and Local Kxtcrnal Courses 

In this section wc shall look at an investi.^ation which 
is more repreSLMnati\'e ol" decentrali/cd, local, external 
courses. The data rep(M-ted by Szymc/ak (1977) cover the 
whole population, but no distinction has bcLMi made so fur 
between SDU and DU courses. This means that a lot of 
full-time ' uclents are included, especially in ihe science 
area. These data were collected in the fall of 19" 
(.V = 1,539) and \hc\ are i-ompared here with panel . 
from the distance pro^^ram (A' =^ 799) for the academic year 
1974-75 (Widen 1977). ■ 

A first sur\'e\' ol' the two sets of data is \{\\'cn in Table 
2:9. As another point oT relerence, the distribution of stu- 
dents by subject fields is also included for internal part- 
time studies in Lrcnerrd, accordin,^ to the study by the SCB; 
and the UKA (1976) mentioned briefly above. That study 
. also contains data from the clistanc'c courses, so there rs 
some o\erlap. The population is iu)t (juite clearly defined, 
but, on the other hand, it is the only available set of data 
from internal arran^^cmcnts aimed at enrollint; adults. 

The data shown in TabU 2:9 indicate that both set.s of 
external data arc cpiite evenly disti ibutecl over th-: dillercnt 
subject fields, with somewhat greater stress on lanj^ua^cs in 
the distance courses and on behavioural s"icnces in the 
local external proj^rams. 

The rati{)S between the sexes vary between the subject 
fields (Table 2:10), with a hi^^h proportion of women in 

2';," 
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l AHLi; 2:9 

Dislribulion of Students by Subject Ticlds for .Oislimcc Courses. 
Local I'.xicrnal Courses :uui Iniernal Part- Time Courses 
(Percentages) 





Distance 


Local 






Courses 


I'.xternal 


Internal 


Subject I'ields 


DiU 


I)U + SDU 


Part-Time 


Languages 


25 


9 


17 


Historical Studies 


10 


7 


15 


Behavioural Sciences 


10 


29 


14 


Administrative Subjects 


10 


22 




Kconomic Subjects 


18 


21 


25 


Law . 






16 


Natural Sciences 


J8 


12' 


14 


Total : 


100 


100 


100 


N 


797 


1.539 


2.977 


Spurcrs: Wiiiri) ( 1977). S/.v 


nKv.ak (.1977) and SCH aiui UKA (197())- 


hiii^iKiLijcs alul hctKi\'i(>ur;il sricncfs ami ;i male 


predomi- 


naiK'c ill economic 


suhjcets and 


iiaUiral sciences. In all 


there is only a slight : 


majority of m; 


.lie sliuleiils. 




Table 2:1 1 presents "some exam 


pies ol' hacker 


» >un(l \ inT 


ables. lor the two main types of external studies. Findings 


are reported lor the 


totals as well 


as lor three s 


aihoroups. 


reprcsenlinn hoth dilTerent ratios 


he! ween the 


sexes and 



types ol" stu^iy. 

The overall ireiul shown in Table 2: 1 1 is thai both tvpes 
i)\ external studies ha\e l)een (p.iilc successful in altrarlin,i> 
adults. The ^j^rciw majority of them keep on workint^ while 
lakino part-time courses which comprise the distance pro- 
.t^rams. A majority of the students register lor sini;le courses 
rather than for full programs. 

The educational back<;rotuul \ aries i^really in hoth cases. 
(Compared to Australian data, the p^roporiion of teachers 
(<is part ol the postsecondary ;;ri)Up in this c:ise) is rela- 
tively l(Av, whi; • the proportion ol' those with a Icss-ihaii- 
secondary education is 20 to M) percent! In th^s respect. 



TABLE 2:11 

Background of Studnils in Distanti! Courses (l)iU) and Local External Courses (LE) 



'cnYiiiiKfCjiwKiiii) 

Of which Admin. Natural 





[utal 




-languaijes- 


"••subjects-- 


""ScicnctiS"" 


Variables 




LI': 


m ^LE 


DiU 


IE 


DiU LE 


.'Iff 

:9i 
-a 


n 

y 


0 t 

l\ 


.1 17 


4 


16 


13 45 


25-34 


47 


44 


40 S6 


53 


46 


53 3H 


35- 


■44 


35 


54 48 


44 


38 


34 17 








inn ini) 


100 


100 


inn 


n| i' If) f l/l'/ \ 

madwmUkmnm umij 














Lower than secondar)' , 


21 


31, 


15 


36 




16 


Secondary 


33 


33 




35 . 




30 ■- 


Postsecondar)' 


45 


36 


44 - 


30 




54 




99 1 


100 


97 


101 




100 


i)0(ll 














Single course 


f)l 


63 


63 ' 64 


55 




76 68 


Work parallel with studies 


78 


66 ' 


65 47 




74 ■ 


85 60 
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TABLK 2:12 

Geogr^iphical Enrollment for DFStancc and Local Kxtcrnal 



Studies 



Variab^le 
Within 5O 

Further than 50 km 
Total 



Disti.ncc courses 


Local 




All others 


external 






92 


97 


77 


8 


100 


100 


100 


577 


971 


1,539 



a or whic-h Upl- -.'In 9. Vii'Oo 24, GotebcrK 41, Linkopins 17 iind I.und 41, 

the viirialitMi i)cl\vccn fields of study seems lobe i^reiil. As 
iiKiny us 3G perceiu of those taking admuusinilive subjects 
did liot cf>mplete secondary cduciuioii, while 54 percent ot ^ 
the d-istiince students in natunil sciences hiivc postsecond- 
ury>traini^^M. 

In recjriird to age, we have to remember that the system- 
aiic. deC^'Utralized courses, with their stress on full-lime 
studies in Uatiu'al sciences, are inclndt d in the local exter- 
nal group, which pai'iially expiains the iiigh proportion of 
youn.i^ sttulcnts in th^it group. Ai)out 4.5 percent of all dis- 
tance siuflonts are 35 years of age or older. 

The gccuraphical enrollment ('lable 2:12) for local ex- 
ternal co^^rscs-vviihin the .50-kilomeier radius is still very 
high (92 percent). In this particular case,, we have been 
able to use more comparable data than elsewhere, since the 
distanee C(>urses are represented heie by information on all 
students at the be^v^inning of their first semester, parallel to. 
data Concerning the local externals. 

The gre-it variation lor distance studies- Umcft is ex- 
tremely h^w (3 percent) while Lund and Gotcborg are rela- 
tively high (about 40 percent)- can probably be traced to 
. at least t factors, 
1, Urnc?^ look deliberate steps to enroll people from re- 
mote areas a:.d excluded applicants from the Um.eJi 
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region, who were- rclcrrc(i ii» inlcrnaU pari-tinn.- courses 
(si-o .tb«>\c). C;r)tc):>or,L^ and lAincl ma\ ha\c \yvc\^ inorr 
iornial in i hci r t. n r« >llnicn t policN . 
2. Wliilc lhc\ don- 1 t innpan- !•> iMlics Wkc S\ (lnL-\ and Hris- 
l)ani* in sixf and t oinnmnit ai ions, Cl(')ttrbor*4 and lamd/ 
Marini") i i-! .'inl)Ir nic- 1 1 opoli l an areas. The al)Soluli' nuin- 
hc\ oi aduUs who lia\c (hl tituUk-s in toUowitti; inicrnal, 
part'titva- ronrses re>;nlarl\- is prohahU mutli !^rcalor 
iluif ihan ip. I niea, \\\\h ils rclaii\cl\' t oncen I ralctl sci- 
tlfjnt-ni.So it is possi!)lc thai the hii;lTcr figures hsrOolc- 
hoio and laind shoidd, after all, he interpreted as indifa- 
t<»rs of a *\Sydne\-sy ndronie," as dist iissed in the prc- 
t f<hni; t ha[)ter. 

This interpretation reeeives s.mie independent suppori 
Irom another anal\sis hy W'illen (1976). hi order to test 
wliether a U>n^ r<)m»Tinle to the iini\ersity diseoiira,^es stii- 
<h'nts, she lias ( f>inpare<!: 

those in(purin^ hut no; senchu'^in an\' apj^heation 

apphi aiUs not at eL i)>*-d 

part ii i pLin Is . 

Tahk- 2:13 shows no indications of any systematic, in- 
lithilor\ eflects ol loiiif distance on participation in the 
distance-education i>ro^j,rams. The. proptirtion ol sliort-dis- 
»aiu e applications is \er\- hi.L;h in the Cruehor.^ area, which 
seems to support the prelimin ar\' conclusions ahovit the 
dirt iiadties that some people have in lo" Mo-win il; internal, 
part-time coiuses in met ropoli tan areas. The data Irom I.n^- 
kopinu, corr*)borate tiiis. In this case, another industrial 
town and adin iiiisi rati\e centre, M-rk<Vpin,i^, with 1 19,000 
inhabitants ( L.in k<">pin,i; has 1{)9,0()()), is si tualed. within the 
rj(^-kflometer ratuus. 

In hei' analysis of the hi^h number of api)licalion rejec- 
tions, Willen ( 19 7f>, ch. 7) has stressed the impact of advcr- 
(isin.n and information on enrollment. She dist in.^uishes be 
tween national and local information and ^^encral anc 
selective ird'ormat ion . For one of their ph\sics ct^n-ses 
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HC;L'RK 2:2 

(Icographical nistribution of Kxtcrnal Siiuicnts I'articipiUing in 
Distance Ciourses in Ilconomics at the Universities of Lund 
and I'mea**^ 



• = One student m UmeA 

• s Land 




'CO 200 km 

\ 



'The enrollment areas do not overlap The rniversity of I.iind enrolls students 
far nort^ < f its own region, 
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LiiiU'opin,!! ii'lornu-d specific lap^c! ^^loui^s Uy selective- 
vcrlisiiv; nalionallv. In Uiiu-fi, ihc iuii\crsiiy dislribulccl 
pamphlets lo c\-cry household in ihc rc^^ion onisiclc I'nica. 
Some uiher univeisilies ha\e acUeriised in nalional news- 
papers hill not in the local press. 

The enrollmeni iroin other rc,i;ions diiiers as much as bf- 
iween uni\ ersilies. some exienl, ihis also has lo do with 
the si/es of the re-ioiis aiul the location of auni\ersity 'i 
relation to the borders of a region. Despite the hi^^h pro- 
portion of participanis livin.; far away from Umea, only 
2 percent of the distance students do not heloiv^ to the 
Umefi region (Willen 1976, Table 6. p. 4()). On the olhei" 
haiub se\eral others have proportions of about 20 lo 
perceiu, especially when a course has been the only one in 
the couulrv and been desinued for specific tai>;vM. ^i^roups, as 
in the exceptional case of Linkopm- (G9 percent), in On\c- 
bort^, the re^^io/uii border south of the city cuts off a nreat 
man\ people who commute daiU to work in Cntebor- or 
Molndal. in this connectitm, rc<^:ous form clusters ol coun- 
ties that were piamarily formed b)r pianniu^ and adminis- 
trative purposes. Application and eurollment are not al- 
fetnecl bv the rej^ional borders, 

FinallN', Willen (1976) has made a special investigation 
of enrollment when two j>r more umversities offer the same 
snidy cour^e durii^.^ the same semester. All in all, there are 
nine such cases. Mi six of these, l*me;^ and (me odier uni- 
versity are involved. There is, as yet, oidy (Mie case in which 
three universities are involved, one of which is Umea. Vvj,- 
ures 2:2 to 2:4 show the distribution of participanis in the 
followini^ three cases in ^vhich (1) Lund and L'mefi (eco- 
nomics; (2) Goteboi-^ and Linknpiui^ (Kiv^lish A); ('^) G6- 
tebori^, I.inknpinj^ ;ind L*mefi (Kn^lish B) are involved. To- 
irelhcr with the other maps published by Willen (1976), Ki^s. 
13-21, pp. 53-61), it seems Justifiable to draw the follow- 
in^4 preliminary conclusions: 'ilie lai^^e but sparsely popu- 
latT'cl Umcfi region is never affected by parallel courses at 
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l- lCl'RI. 2;:i 

(Ho.i^rapliical Distribution of Kxtcrnal Stiuknis Participating in 
Distantr Courses in i:ni,'lish Arrangrd tlu- Same Semester 
In the I'niversilies of (nWelxirg and l.ink()pin^* 



= Ont.' slucjt'fit ifi Linkoping 
- CiOU.-Dorg 




"The fnrnllnu'nt .ireas do not ovrrlap i <)nsid( rat)l\'. •)ut rm h uni\ersitv enrolls 
students outside its own region. 
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(icojrruphical DislribiilioJi <U i>tcrnul Studies in a Case when the 
Siiini- Course K^iJ^UsH* '^^ y^uiged by Hie I hrce 
Universities U^H'i I'i"t^"Ping and (WUeborg^ 



• = One stud^-'"^! ,n ^^ea 



S \ 




f-rhe overlap is smiUl 1^^, ,h<- Uni^"'^'""-' «nuh<Tn part ol the country 

to some cxtoru enroll st,„icn(\ oUtside their own rfgums. 
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other uni\Lr.siiiL*s. In ilu' souiIutii p. hi dI \Uc couuiry. cacU 
iini\i'rsii\- sl-lmus h.wc iis (iwn ihaiiiciLMisiic (.MirollnuMil 
.iiLM. wiiiili i> oluMi sonii'what «^riMlcr ili:m ihc rci^ion lo 
whiih llu- uni\L'rsiiv hrloiv^s. 

With if^ard H) luuirc polic \ . wc nuisi hrai' in mind l.hc 
"iviL'iuy ' cliL-n wlu-ii a nvw Mihjn i or torni ol" siudv is 
iiurodiu ud. ' lu' anainulali'd nt'rd rrsull^ in a liii;li ralr of 
pariiiipal io,. al the l)i"_;innini;, uhiili. olIuT diiii^s hcini; 
t'CjUal. is lollowc'd 1)\ a di'rrcasr in rclal ivr cnrollnicnt". \\ c 
inusi also rcnicmhi-r dial rnrollmiMU has been (juilc rc- 
sirit lcd (kirint_; [he cxpcrinirnial pciiod (down to 30 slu- 
clcnls in a l( 'usr .dTcrcd lor ihc lirsi linic). When such rc- 
slrii lioiis arc rcniovx'd. iVom tin* sysu.n, a dcparlnicni (d- 
Icriu'^ rlislant c" cduL'alion will n*> doubt increase its capac- 
il\' C( Misidcraldw 

As l.ir as \vi- can sec. it is doubt lul wiieth 'r diere will be 
Any loim-iiin need inr distance education in the same sub- 
I'ei t horn more than three or. Your uui\ersities, Umea in- 
tluded. Ibis seems be an upper limit lor popular sub- 
jects, provided thai the same cour.se is olTered by parallel 
institutions every seniestci-. I-or less popular subjects, the 
nund)er ol distance-education institutions will . probabK' 
have to be still more lindted. The situation will change if 
the pattern (,/ distance education is moflilicd, as discussed 
below. 

In any case, it seems probable th.u the participation of 
all the universities in a trarliiional di.slance edu(\ilion pro- 
gram in ibc same subjcct.s would be loo rcpet ili\e. So far, 
Swedi II seems to have a need lor coopta.ition belween uni- 
\ersities and colb'^cs coirespondim; the network princi- 
ple discussed in Australia. 

Study Problems in Distance Courses 

.\l ;Iie end of the siud\ ^)eriod, the 1974-75 students were 
:>ked a series ol c|uesti()ns about their reactions to distimcc 
ducation in general, as well as to various metluxls and 
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Sonic r.fiieral Reactions to Distance Ediicalioii, at ilR' End of the Study Period 

('VrceiKauesj 

' Type './.study Edtic. Background-. 

't'otiil Lower than ^ 
_ Adm, Sci. sec. Univ. 

^ W m 147 144 . 167 

iknml Mijiii'tuin: • . ■ 

Very satisfied + 

rdaiivcly satisfied ' 00 91 94 59 
Residential schools arc 

important 77 75 S2 83 82 73 



kro';I)alalruiiil\illcii(rj/7|. 



TAltLi:2;13 

CoinpoiR'iUs of Distaiici'-Hdutalion I'rojjraiiis hid with Ik^ml 
toThnrlniporlaiiccli) ihc I'arlicipaiil); 
'atcntaj,'c "very importani" + "iiiiporlaiit."! 



I'vpt'of Study Batki,T()uiid-' 

Conipoiiciu loial L,nvcrthaii ■ 







Laiiijuaiies 


Adni,,snhi, 


Science 


secondary 


Uiiivcr 




10 


()/ 


111) 


/O 


nil 

(S2 


i\ 


More 11 courses 


63 


:)4 


(i!) 


^'lO 


53 


6i 


Longer study time 


00 


31 


i; 


.'3 


23 


26 


More ri'sidciitiiil schools 


31 


211 


34 


11) 


35 


I'J 


Fewer residential schools 


1) 

,) 


3 


3 


9 


9 


6 


Study circles 


% 


39 


31' 


26 


40 


33 


I<elter contacts 


■IS 


50 


43 


' 46 


31 


41 


Telephone contacts 


10 


46 


51' 


37 


48 


3!) 


Study guidance 


43 


44 


4!) 


38 


51 ' 


n 


Taped lecture 


31 


f)8 


52 


35 


48 


46 


Radio broadcasts 


30 


31 


28 


26 


28 


31 


Television broadcasts 




29 


. 24' 


25 


31 


25 



0 



.Vdjrtv: Data from Willi'ii 119/7), D 
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nalural thai univcrsli \ - 1 1 ai iu-{ i i>'. *tpU-, inrkulini; inaiiy pio- 
{cs?;l(>naJ teachers, should not n -cd >viu(l\ ui.idain r or !csi- 
drntial schools lo ilie same t-xieni as lliosc h ss ;«ecus 1 1 )m.cd 
l« > hij^hcr studies. 

About 30 percent oi" thi- noM(ie->rev* ^ciond.uA students 
\v(>uld like increased raciio and leleMsion !>roadcasliiv4 as 
well as more residential sihoi.N. \\\- kn-.w with re^artl to 
their present irequency (cl. lalile 2:14) ilial the residen- 
tial schools Lue hi'^hU api:)reciale(k The li^^ures lt>r the in- 
crease in Talde 2 : 1 '> must he seen in I'-Uition to the lact 
that they alreadx do pla\ quite an important rok- tor the 
systcni- 

In re'^ard to raclio antl television broadcastini;, the situa- 
tion is the op(>(>site. These media are not used for direct 
iransmissit>n over the air, antl onK about 30 percent ol the 
stu(U:nt> ask tor ihem. Despite the ^^eneral popularitv of 
the media, thi- ImditVL^s in I'alde 2:13 ^\t^ n«)t e an\- 
strong sLq:>port to then use in hii;her eilucation prt)^rLmis. 
So tar the prac tical conclusion^ are the same as those t>i 
the rRL'-con-imittee (SOL' 1973:72), even tliou-h they 
were based on a somewhat biased presentation ol the con- 
ditions in other countries. 

In i^eneraU the total pattern o i" finthns^s in Table 2:15 
seems to ct >rroborat<- the Australian experience, support- 
ing the conchision that st ren;4t henin:^ icedback pr(»cesses 
shouKl tLike precedence over embarking; on expensive 
means ot presentation o\er the air. The- hii-h li^^ure in iavor 
'"'Of taped lectmes also supports die Australian conclusions 
about the need for preseiUat i< m llexibiht\-. 

So tar we have been dealins; i.nainK with some ,^eneral 
attitudes and ratii^-A^^- Ibe next step is to take a further 
lot)k at the real stud\' situation for the sttulents. We re- 
member from 'Tat>Ie 2:12 that the <;reat majiirity t)f the 
students w<>rked in ad<lilion to siudyini^. The number oi 
fixed teaching hotus was limited t(» the tew resideiitial 
schools at the universit>-. 'Their number \aried st>mewhat 
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])|-( )l)|r.- s. Soiiir 'j^'iu'i.il hm. lions jiv mi 111:11. 
ill I 1': 1 4. As brloiv, \\c Ikim' rc|>nr:r(i ilir liiKliii^s inv 
sMiiu- i\ nir.il sul)'4n>iinQ l)csi<K-> du' ur.uid lolaL The i;cii- 
rial lc\cl 1)1 >aii>l'.{riioii is iii-^h. c\rn al l!u- icsidcniial 
siIkm.N, ihniinh al .! mH! rwhal luwrr To this il 

sluHiid 1)1 acidcd ilial al)tui( j p»*i\i-nt oi' ihr |)anirii)anls 
ill I'l^* iiniduMn rt-i(.n wmild Ii.i\c- l)/rn suuUiiv^ il" 

dicic had hrrn iin dislancc pinL^rani (Trnoliiv^ and Willcn 
M^.>, p. Ilu* ronrspondin^ li^urc Inr dc'ccniralizocL 

1<kmL rxinnal toursrs (DT + SDl') was ;>() porccni Inr the 
whole- ccunliy (S/yinc/ak 1^)77. rahlc47), 

I he |)aj:-'' ,'s(> lalcd ihr inipt Mlanrc of di! rciciil Conipo- 
'^♦■'^l^ i'- pioi^iauis. d he main I'iiuhiv^s arr shown in 

i ahl«- 'J: I { I-rr dir inosi iinpoi iaiu diini^ is noi die ahso- 
Uilr si/( J' flu- prrccina^cs hiu thr rrhiUons hclwocn coni- 
P^'iii n'^ Hid Mih'^roiips. Il ;is. nl" cnursr. (hnicull lo inlcr- 
piv! die paMi. iii ,,1 riii(hii;_^s widiuui a more dcUiik'd knowl- 
cdur oi du* rxiriu lo which (hlTniMil < ompoiicnls ha\e 
\)cr\\ usrci. 

In (act. the iii'mi iinporiani iu*rds seem not to ho con- 
nrcu-d wiih du* lorms oi' (hstaiirr rchicaiion hut rather 
\viih the hasic roiunii slriu lurr of the program. All d'.c 
sul)i;roups (c\fn those not showri \\ TahU- 2:\i)) a-iKcd, 
ai)o\r all. hu' m<;>r(* rourscs to ehoose Irom. especially Lit 
the A le\el (i.e.. first semester eourses) hut also at hi,^her 
le\els. Ill lids respeei. there is a l\'pieal and understandable 
diitereiue in regard to educational baekoround. It is pri- 
marily the teachers and oiher peoph* with a universit\' 
trainiu'^ who waii! more .icUaiiced courses, but the dilTer- 
(Mu e is. not- i^icMt, 

Another main i'indiiin is the rcdatively hi.L;h di^inX'S for 
.(•oinponents reiVrrinu to leedback in terms of letter and 
telephone coiiiaeis .i,s wcdi.as s;; .ly circ les. Studv i^uidance 
is slrc*ssed lo about the ^saiuc exieni, especialK' those 
1)1 a more limited educational i)ackt:roUU(l.' 1 1 seems (juiie 
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between ihe suhjcct lirlds arrordiir^ rar.lc 2:16. Ihrv 
a/f ni()-:l common and la^lin^ lor a i;rcalor lolal nnmhor ol 
(lays in the iiauiral sticiu;os. whuh is due lo die ,i;reaUT 
need oT supervised laboratory work in ibese subjerli,. This 
also aecounls lor the greater number of teachers mvolvjd 
in the science^. In i;eneral. however, in all kinds of subjects 
one teacher was responsible l(»r die main part ol the in- 
struction proL^ram and for student contacts. At times. (»ther 
teachers assisted on special topics or on a ■ • neral survey ol 
trends in research. 

rhe panel techniciue allows us U» stu(l\- not (>nly how' 
the participants planned to perform tbicir studies m the 
verv l)Ci;inniiV-; of the course, but aUo how the\ actually 
behaved ac cordini^ to their retr(jspccti\ e reports at the end 
of the seconci semester. Ibis is done in Table 2:17. which 
amon^j, t)lbc]' ihiiv^s. shows 

diat (58 perieni ])laniied U) work full-time besides study- 
in^^ and that 63 percent actuallv did so: 

-■ that full-time employment was less common amon^^^ 
those who studied laic^ua^^es bul more prevalent anion^^ 
teachers; 

that 64 percent b.id t<> inake a break in their studies at 
different occasions ami ihat 2S percent carried on other 
studies as well (at least tor some lime); 
that breaks and other studies were less common amui\^ 
science students and tCvicbcrs; 

that about 30 percent planned to study at least 10 hours 
^1 , but that only :U percent succeeded in doini^so; 

_ . I reduction from planned to actual number ol 

siu(i\- hours was not so ^reat amon^^ lh<^se who took sci- 
ence; 

- that those with the most limited educational bacl-.^^round 
spent i -^re hours per week on their studies. b(»th ac- 
cording; to their plans and in actual practice. 
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TAHLI. 2.16 

Residential Schools and Number of Teachers Involved 
in Distance Education 



Subject Field 


Number of 
Sessions 


I'otaJ number 
of dav.s 


Number^of 

teachers 
per course 


Historical Studies 


3.0 


14.4 


5;i 

4.5 


Hehavioral ScicriLOS 
.Ailministrativc Studies 


5.4 
5.3 


L'i : 


:5.3 
4.2 
3.1 


Economic Subjects 


4.6 


10.4 


Natiir t| Sciences 


") . 7 


18.0 


7.3 


Total 


4.6 


13.2 


5.1 



1 he telephone service is a speei;il arraiioemeni whieh was 
iii-hlv appreeialeci. Table 2:18 shows that ahotil 70 per- 
ceni (.1 [|u- siiuU-nls had called their teacher at least once, 
on their own initiative, while almoin one third of the teach-' 
ers had cailcd the students. 

Another set of cpiestions a- ed the participants to rate 
the extent to which their teacher:, were successfu] in differ- 
ent aspects of their teaching; role.s. In im^st respects related 
t(> traditional teaching aspects, the ratings indicated quite 
successful performance. However, students raised a limited 
rmmber of complaints (Table 2: 19) about study technicpies 
and research informati(/.i. 



Pass Rates 

Full-time students havc ofJen shown pass rates in open ac- 
cess departments in the region of 40 to 60 percent (UKA 
I970y 1971. 1972), which at a" closer inspecii(jn are not as 
bad indicators of efficiency and success as might be be- 
he\ed. Almost nothin^ir is known 4)out part-time studcnt.s 
in this respect, alth(ui,oh they mi^ht be expected to be acn- 
erallv less succes ul than fidbtime sttrdents due to the i'.'- 
ternatives to take another course, e.,^., arranged by a free 
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--Ofii'liich Lower 

Adm. S('i. than sec. 

Fulkiine work-planned fi.S 5() 75 75 §4 
-actual 65 43 78 75 6/ 



Siuiij Siiulm (imilj ■ 

Breaks at times : (54 70 65 57 60 

Other studies besiih 28 24 38 15 36 

More than 10 planned jO 56 33 44 5^ 

3^ T: 39 45 



I 



TABLE 2:18 
Use and Apprctia'Jon of liic TdephoiK* Service 
(Percent in each subgroup) 



Lower Teachers 
« Lang. Adm. than sec. 



At least once 72 7^' 81 , 65 15 79 

Of which "hclpfiil" n 8?. % 78 76 86 

Tm(hm' kitidm' 

At last once 35 29 54- 24 38 24 

Of which "helpful" 91 72 62 91 67 82 
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sliuK' iissociaiion. Another reason may be the dillicullics 
connected with C()ml)ininij; work and studies durini^ a 
riod of two or three semesters. 

A preliminary analysis of the pass rates in ihe distau. r 
education proijrams dcscril)ed above reveals a pattc:. 
shown in Table 2:21). A distinction is made between the 
entire ^^roup, corrected for early drop outs who never 
started any distance studies, and the panel, vvho might be 
expected to have become more involved in their studies in 
terms of attendinj^ residential schools and answerin^^ ques- 
tionnaires. The figures, as expected, are consistently higher 
for the panel. But the main finding is that the entire group 
has a pass rate (about .58 percent) which is relatively and 
unexpectedly high for Swedish standards according to what 
has been said above. It would be surprising if internal part- 
time students and local external courses could maintain 
that standard. 

Discussion 

It is unusual for an evaluator to have difficulties explaining 
*'t()0 good findings.'' But in this particular case, wc must 
hear in mind the following circumstances: (1) Distance edu- 
cation is new, so the relatively good results may be cx- 
phuncd by a '^recency-effect." The new courses may have 
attracted the ''cream" of the reseive of talent living outside 
the commuting areas of both universities and local external 
courses. (2) The distance Cfuirses have had a limited num- 
ber of participants (a maximum of 30 students was the 
normal intake in a course offered for the first time), which 
has made it possible to establish good teacher-student con- 
tacts, (3) The distance courses were subject to deliberate 
planning efforts to overcome the expected specific diffi- 
culties. Thus, in most cases, one teacher was given the main 
responsibility for tutoring, telephone service, and other 
student contacts. A number of teachers indicated that they 
felt they knew their distance students better, than their 
ordinar\* full-time or part-time students. 
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TABLK 2:19 

Complaints from Distance Students about Teachers' Ability 
to Tuirill Different Aspects of Their Teaching Role 
(Percent ''seldom'* + ''never," within each subgroup) 
From less successful items out of 13 and the most successful 



Variable 



Less .^uccrs.^Jul 
Teaching study technique 
Information about research 
Lead discussion 
Help students 

Most successful 
Stick to the subject 



Total 



46 

16 
15. 



Lang. 

38 
33 
10 
23 



-Of which- 
Adm. 



53 
29 
12 
10 



Sci. 

55 
33 
26 
19 



Lower 
than sec. 



47 
31 
15 
15 



Teachers 



46 
26 
14 
16 
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In an\- case, time will shi.\s it luturc cnroUincnis <»1 bi^- 
ocr oroups will rrsuh in vtiu.ilK -4. )«>tl pass rales. It is a chal- 
Icu-^c t\)r the responsible- tlepariments i*. lake all necessary 
prce<iuti.Mis lo preveiU a tmure dn .p in ilu- pas> rales when 
(lislanee e(\\uaii..n has l)eeonu- routine, when ihe initial 
molivaiion and eapaeiiv o i" the sludenls nu-hi be lower 
and when scaler groups are aeeepie<i. Thus, tliis earl\ e\ a]- 
iialion prooram may lill a ihreelold bnulionr i<. report ii 
relatively sueees^.tnl start; lo disclose some weak points m 
the svstem: and to oi\ c a moti\f and set a norm lor fnrther 
.vciion to keep up or e\ en incre ase tk.c sianilard ot thf edvi- 
calion^il pi"t»ei;sses in\*>ba'(l. 

The distance prooram seems to have been quiie success- 
ful iji aiirac litiL; students li\ ini; ouisitle the l ommuiini; area 
from inn\ ersities, colleges and decent rali/.ed local cxlernal 
courses. So- lar, the distance motlel seems to supplement 
these othe- study torms especialK anion- those wht) in 
these areas have an interest in imiversitv slutlies but who 
cannot or do not want lo mo\ e or commute n> a place 
Where ordinary uni\ersii\ course^ are -ixen. nistance edu- 
calit»n also provides an alurnatixe in nniversit\- cities bu' 
those who are handicapped or who lor other reasons can- 
not tollovv re-idar evenin- classes. Distance education pro- 
xtTte— ni.T>rimu!n nexibiliiy in readin- t i m^^tnd-a--c nn-<'- 



spondini; challen-e to the part icipaiu s to make plans and lo 
follow them. The pattern ol specific steps t aken to hrid.^e 
the distances seems ocneralK to work well, especially tele- 
phone service Used in ihe Swedish experiments. 

^'et problems are prc-d< .mman ll y related to the need of 
feedback and contact between teachers and sluden ts. There 
are few, if anv. indications of an>- demand b)r air-mediated 
ladio or television pr<. -rams. The further dexelopmcnt of 
the system as in Australia slu nild concen iral c <m promot- 
ing; feedback b\ means ot su [:»plemenr ar\- siud\- circles, in- 
creased telei)h<Hie service or local weekend schools. I" tlic 
Uppsala ret;i<.n, a pilot pro:^ram is i>lanned with "modified 
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TABLE 2r20 
Pass Rates in Distance Courses. 
Percent Passed Examination after Three Semesters 
in Relation to Number of ActKe Students Enrolled 1974/75 



Subject field 



Languages 
Historical studies 
Administration 
Behavioral sciences 
Economic stiuiies 
Natural sciences 

Total 



Whole Ciroup 


Panel 


A' = 1165 


A' =796 


52 


57 


65^' 


72 


68 


76 


58 


62 


45 


56 


63 


69 


58 


65 


h ihc univcrsiiv 


clcparlinciu 



(listLincc education," in 

has ihc main rcsponsibiliiy for ihc program Inu cooperates 
with the local coilcLrcs and iheir senior Iccliirers in ar- 
ran,irin,^ local suuly .irroups and oiher means of luiorino. 

Finally, ihe comparison wiih Aiisiralian experience 
(Dahlinr 1977, eh. 4) has also revealed scune inherent bias 
risks in planning which nui;hi also appear in ihe Swedish 
conicxi. The main risk is that ihe program plannin^j; mi^crht 
become too depcndeni on the arranirin^r deparuuenis' own 
need lo acquire resources or to keep their staff busy in- 
stead of conccniratin,ir on ihe needs fell b\' the larcrct'slu- 
dent oroups with regard lo conienis of ihe program and lo- 
caiion of responsible deparimcn is. The new regional boards 
in Sweden ha\e a speciln responsibility in this respect to 
allocaie resources lo diffcreni nnis'ersiiy and c()lk\crc de- 
parimcnis so i^ai a diversified and balanced pro^criam is of- 
fered. We noted in conneciion with Table 2:15, for cxLim- 
plc, thai one (|)f the mosi iniporlani demands by the par- 
ticipants was u more varied supply of courses. A Tnain task 
fnr the plann^njr bodies is lo coordinate the programs 
oncrccrTTi different rei^ions to asoid duplication. Thei'c, iv^^^^^ 
need for cooperation between the rci^ions, 
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cspcciallv in the middle and s<.utlu-rn parts o\' tlic cuiitrv. 
but also ft.r iincniiittcm uriiTinus cf less coniinor siibjeeis. 

Such educational planniii'^ puts demands on ihestalf oi 
rc.^ional hoards in re<i:ir(l to their cmpeience t.- pursue 
different kinds of demand analvse> and evaluation studies 
as a basis tor resource allocation. 



CASK S ll DV MMBKR 2 

A New General Admissions Policy 



Pilot Progninis bfl'orc 1977 

ClKinoiiv^ admissions sclu-mcs is a Limc-consmniiv^ j^rocoss. 
The GovLTnmcni Commission's \vf)rk sUirlcd in 1963 but 
the- new admission rules were noi pui inio effeei uniil 
1977. The Commission was sei ui) for ihe purpose of cre- 
alin^ new rules for widened admission l)ase(l on real rather 
ihan formal eompeience. The C(ynmission he<^an lis task 
adjuslint^ the exisliiii^ adinissi()n seheme lo die reform 
(in 1964) of the seeondary school sysiem. As a nexl slep 
the Commission proposed a pilot program on -special ad- 
mission regulations for adults, coveriin; a limited nuir:her 
of courses at the universities. This proposal was submitted 
to the Government without a thoroui^h analysis and wide 
circuhition for connnents, as is the normal process in Swe- 
dish administration and decision makini^. However, the ex- 
perimental period was the be^^innin^ of a new admissions 
policy in Sweden. A pilot pro^^ram was proposed in 1969, 
irnplving that :»duli< :ii;c(i 23 or o\er with at least five years 
workin^^ experience had the ri.i;ht to enroll in certain lields 
of study at the universities (the so-called 25:5 rule). In 
1970 the schools ai' social work were also inckuled in the 
pilot prof^ram. 

The motives behind -this experiment were the following;: 
Since 1966 students without completed secondary school- 
ing had the right to enroll in extramural higher education, 
and the number of students admitted through individual 
exemption at the universities was steadily increasing. Fully 
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.uvarc of the iwav rc(]uiie(l in make a '^riu-ral chaiim- in ilu' 
adiiiissipu rc(|uiivnu-n is. ilu* ("oininission wanial in use an 
rxpcrinuMU lo analy/c llu' real effrels w idened aeeess lo' 
hi'^her edueaiicn. Uui. ahow all, ihe basie ni()li\ali*Mi was a 
i;eneial policy li'end lowards exlended adull ediuaiion and 
etloris lo rediue ihe <^eneraiion ,^ap in ediualioii wiinessed 
in ihe li)6()s. 

AecorcUni; lo ihe 2r):r)-rule, adulis were i^ranled general 
eli<4il)iliiy lo eeruiin pans tif ihe hi^^her echieaiion s\sicni, 
1)111 they alst) had lo salisly ihe special qualiiicalions re- 
(piired lor each course (usualU ihe eciuivaleni oT seeondarv 
school knowledge in one or iwo suhjecl areas relevaiU to 
ihe siiidies). Such special (lualit'icaiions were noi alwavs re- 
(piired. I'or iiisi;ince, ihcy were not recjuired for some 
\-ocaiion-orienU*d courses while, on ihe oiherhand, iuiakc 
capaciiy was otien resiricied. Knowledge- of Fau^lish was 
recpiired ior admission, hui il was lefl to the students 
themsehes lo U(li;e iheir own compelencw l-'rom ihe stari 
the interpretation of working e\i)erience was extensi\e: 
both child care and iuilitar\' ser\ice could hr iiu'luded in 
the re(iuire(l fi\e-year workino perio-.i. ( )rii;inall\\ the in- 
tention was to widen access prima* ilv o> \{)eaiion-orienle(i 
studies, and the 2r):r)-rule was applicabic inusiK- to courses 
in social sciences, business adminisi raUon, and, in particu- 
lar, to special vocalion-oriented courses whicli were intro- 
duced durim^ the 19G()s at the universines. 

Ihe luimber ot courses covered In* llu" 23:r)-ride was 
subseciucnily increased duriiu^ the r^TO-TT) period, and ad- 
ditional courses in the arts, natural sciciu'cs, and several 
new \"ocaiional courses were included in the pilot program. 
In 1975 the 2r):r)-stu(lents could enroll in 25 subject areas 
and 40 dillerent vocation-oriented courses at the universi- 
ties. Utuil 1972, the pilot pro-^ram included only studies.. 
up to half a hill dei^rce, but since then no such limitation 
has been applied. This extended ri^ht lo study up to a full 
decree was launched simultaneously with the Parliamentary 
decision in 1972 on the admission issue (see below). There 
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\va> .11 ihcii linu- t'criain iclm i.iiu-t' u> fXU'iul a dcnsiun on 
widened admission fur aduhs all hi;:;hor ediU'aiicMi hclon* 
[hv eriK-ial prol)lcin of open nr rvsiriiMrd acc(.-ss w.is so}\ cel. 
riu' pr(il)lnn was iclcrrt'd i(> arn^ilK-r Commission tor lur- 
dicr siiidv oi' du' srU-tiion nu-diods and special rrcjuirr- 
mL-nis lor \ari(>us croups. So :lu' 23:r)-rulr roniinucd as a 
piloi program uniii i 'J / / . 

Durinu ilu' 197()s a i-onsidcrabU- (.'han^t.- in cnrollmcni 
paiu-rns and widened admission 'o higher cdiu-aiion 
enu'rL;rd in a rclalivrU' sponiaru'ous \va\ within a [ormally 
unchanged siriu'lure. No sprcial arranL^euuaUs were planned 
or exira resourees allowed lor i^nidanee, in i roduel i( or 
irainin^j, of these new ^roups' (exeepi a minor expcrimcni 
with introduetor\ eonrses for adult studenis over a iwo- 
year period. Neilher was ihere an\' real plan for evaluation 
of the experimental period. \*ery elearly, ihe poliey in 
Sweden has heeu lo inte^raie these new groups ol sluclcnts 
on ecpial terms with tradhional sliidenl>, thereby rhan^in<; 
the eontenis and lorm of hi^^ln*!' ediieaiion 'M'rom the 
ht >i totn/' 

The 2r):3-vvi!e ne\er .ippliecl to rcsirieied faeuilies, siieh 
as medic-ine or teehnolo^y. Within these faeullies. however, 
a minor reform was inirodiieed sinniUaneously in 1969 
with somewhat the same intention to widen admissi<Mi and 
aeereditation: the so-ealled ^MVee qih)ta'\system. This sim- 
ply means that a predefined proportion (d" the study places, 
not exceeding; 20 percent, should he allotted to students 
admitted on special ^M-ouncls, e.o., foreign students. In this 
uroup the applicams shovJd he jiul>;ed more individually 
and informally, tas..;^ ' 'o- account not onlv s(.cial factors 
but alsci workiuj^ experience and other c;onsiderati()ns. 

KnroUmcnt ITciuls 

The number of students admitted according to the 
25:5-nilc at the universities has been steadily increasing 
during the 1970s (Table 3:1, Fig. 3: 1), due partly to famii* 
iarity with new regulations and partly to increasing the 
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viu-icLv of courses. Until 1975-76 a loL:il <A' 17,500 stu- 
ac-nts'hud carc llocl under ilicsc rules at ihe univcrsiues and 
1,000 students ai the schools tor social \^ork. At. the same 
lime, many stutienis were enrolled on lUc basis ot" intiivid- 
u;d exemption from the normal requirenients (Tabie3:l). 
T'ley were often siiidenls with inct>mpleie secontlary 
schooiin:^. The fi^^ures show that a lar^cji umber of new en- 
trants in" the resrricted faculties— in 19 75-/6, one third of 
the total enroUment- have benefited 'fVt>m the special en- 
trance p.,ssibilities to iii-her educa.ion. The new mles 
admissicMi launched in 19 7 7 in reidity w ere put into e fleet 
**in advance'* after the Parliamentary decision in 1972, as 
far as tlie unrestricted facuhies are concerned. As can be 
seen from liable 3:2, the "free ciuota" system at the 
restiicted faculties has had increasing, but onK marginal, 
effects except in social wtjrk. 

However, it is necessary to tn^derline tliat sttidents ad- 
mitted under the 25:5-rule are not necessarily -and not 
even presumabK — students witli limited educatiouLd back- 
ort)unds. In fact, most of them are relatively well educated 
before entering the university- While no complete figures 
on this are available, early evaluation reports indicate that 
the proportion of students witli only comprehensive edu- 
cation is not more than 10 i>ercent. It is idso likely that in, 
recent vears, adult students with ''normal'' eligibility 
(from thVee-vear streams t>f secondary schcM>l) have enrolled 
to some extent under the 25:5-rtile, Certain figures suggest 
this trend seems plausible considering that the enrollment 
"procedure is simpler for 25:5 students than ftn- tradition:d 
sttidents. 

As mentioned earlier, mt>st courses open to 25:5 stu- 
dents arc in the social sciences, which accounts for musl of 
the increase in enrollment since the beginning of the pilot 
program period (Fig. 3:1). In fact, the percentage of 25:5 
students enrolled in administration and economics was 
larger than that of traditional students (Fig. 3:2). 
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TABLE n 

Sludcnis Adniind According to ihc "Frec-Quota"- 
Riiles ill Restricted Faculties in the Autumn Term 1969-1975 
(Percentage in each group.) 



Siudy Line 


' 1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


.\iedicine 


3.0 


I] 


5.1 


4.9 


7.0 


7.2 


Dentistry 


4.) 


11 


7.3 


I <; 


3.6 


6.7 


Pharmacy 


n 


\:i 


3.7 


3.3 




9.8 


Technology- 


99 


2.7 


2.6 


3.1 




5.6 


Social work 




20.6 


20.1 


20.0 


23.2 


21.4 


(whereof 25; 5 rule) 






(10.6) 


(8.9) 


(9.8) 





5ot/rtY:Uthil(lningsstatistik 19/0-1975, SCK 1977. 
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What is the baL-ki;n m.uuI n\' ilu: new ;^roups <>1 suuiLMUs 
rcciiiitcci ihrou^h the 25:3-niIc comimrcd wiih traditiuiial 
stiuU-ius'.'' St>nu' ansuL-rs to th'iN ciiu'siioii arc uivcn in 1 able 
3:3. ObviousK, the a^c (listiibiitioii dirrcvs* nearly half oi' 
th'.' 23:3 students are over 33 aiid a eonsicierable ninnher 
over 43. The inlliix oi" Miichlle aued students has increased 
(hiring; the pilot perioci. Women enrolled under the 23:5 
scheme arc i^enenJly a bit older ihan nvn. The pro|)oition 
oi \v :n and women is quite equal Init show die usual sex 
dilTr . cnees when broken down by lield ol study. 

The chan.i^e in the Swedish enrollment sUiieture -which 
emcp^ed around 1 968-70 towards an increa-sini; percentajj;;. 
of adult students studying; part time and not aiming at a 
full dL-uree--is partly, but not entirely, due to the 23:5- 
rule. Only a small pcrcenta.^e of the 23:3 studcnts-lcss 
than 20 percent-intends to take a lull dei^ree when they 
bci^in th^'i'' university stucHes. This must be kept in mind 
when evaluating; the ellects. 

Kvaluatit)n of Kffects 

Swedish educational [)olie\' puts heav\- emphasis on the 
ooal of social c((ualit\', especiaiU' when it ct.>mes to adult 
echication. What are, then, the sociiJ elTccts of the 25:5- 
rule? The answer is neither eas\- nr)r definitive. Tradition- 
ally, the effects have been measured by the propt)rti()n ol 
nnderprivlle^ed i^ronps recrnited for various kinds ol adull 
edncatior.. Results of earlier reforms have been considered 
disappoiniini^ in this respect, and the concept ol equality 
has deepened from ^V'qnality of opportunity" to ^'equidity 
of residl." Table 3:3 indicates that the proportion td' str.- 
dents with 'MnanuaJ worker" home background is almost 
the same amon;^ 25:5 students as amon,^ traditicnial stu- 
dents. There is, however, a .^reat difference in the propor- 
tion (d students with ''academic" back^^rounds. It seems 
likelv trat the 25:5-ruie has improved "eultund" mobiliU' 
rather' th ui sociid mobility by recruiting primarily ^'tirst 
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FIGURE 3:1 

Enrollments (New Entrants) According to the 25:5 Rule to 
Unrestricted Faculties of Arts, Social Sciences and 
Natural Sciences* 

I'housands 




Siiciucs 



N.iuumI Siii'iu i-s 

♦Breakdown for 197577b is lun avaihihU-. 
SCB (Linpubl:slR-d). 

generation" 'univrrsiiy students. Kvdiuition reports from 
the early pilot period indicate that 25:5 students had 
moved up socially-oftch through non-formal, education 
and occupation— before starting university studies. 

But the picture is more complicated. Data presented in 
Table 3:3 are means for the period 1969-76* During this 
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KIGURI- 3:2 

Students Registered in Extramural Courses in the Autumn Term 1975. 
(Distribution according to field of study.) 




Source: SCU (unpublished). 

period ii stagnLition Lippcarccl in the trend towards increas- 
ing workers* reprcscntalion in university higher education 
as a whole. The stagnation was due to a decrease in the / 
proportion of workers' children recruited directly IVorri^ 
secondary school, which was balanced by a growing inllux 
or adidt studeius. Thus, jt could he said that if the new 
rides of adniissi(Ui had not been introduced in 1969, the 
share of workers' children actiudly would have ctecrcLised. 

What about dropouts and pass rates Tor students en- 
roilcrd under the 25:5 scheme? The diversification of stu-. 
dent groups, aims and curricula makes it difficult to give a 
elcarcut LUiswer to the question, Problcm^s in evaluating 
• achievements of diversified student groups have been dis- 
cussed in the previous chap t.(?r. Some follow-up'stiidies of 
various^ subgroups and :)f the eiu'ire popidation concerned 
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- TABLK3:3 
Background of New Entrants to the Unrestricted faculties of Arts, 
Social Science- and Natural Science, 1969-76. 
Comparison Betwee'a Groups with Different Kligibility 
(Feretntage in each group,) 



Variables 

Ai^e and Sex 
Men 



Women 



Sac id I Ha ckip'u u n d 
(father's occupation) 
Workers children 

University graduates* 
children 

Goal 

Full degree 
Single subject(s) 



25'.5-rule Exemption 



24 

4 

19 

81 



18 

9 

33 

67 



^SNormal" 
eligibility 



-24 




32 


72 


25-34 


59 


45 


22 


35-44 


26 


13 


4 


45- 




10 


2 




100 


100 


100 


-24 




27 


76 


25-34 


50 


37 


16 


35-44 


31 


18 


■ 5 


45- 


19 




3 




100 


i 


100 



20 
14 

54 
46 



iVjurt'c; SCB (unpublislu'd);' 

were made in the early 1970s when the [jilot program had 
been In operation for two or three years. V'hcy did not re- 
veal any differences in academic results bccween the adult 
students and those admitted under normal rc^^^ik'tions, as 
far as conventional outcome criteria were concei;ncd. The 
pass rates were about the same for groups with the same 
study goals and the same intensity of study (full time/part 
time). The experiences at the 'universities were reported as 
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very positive, and a high level cA motiviuion and aelive 
participation oC students were olten obseived. 

More recent suncys have revealed student comphiints 
about shortcomin.irs i!i "teachiii^^. An evaluation of the 
achievement ol 25:5 students at the schools lor soei;d 
work also reveals some iniliid study problems durin^ the 
first year/usuallv overcome later on but at the cost ol a 
somewhat :sk)^vcl study speed than traditionid students. 
Other studies indicate that 25:5 students at the universities 
olten need more time to attain the same outcome in exam- 
inations as traditional students, (iross data on the number 
of credit [)oints achieved by 25:5 students enrolled since 
1969 rey(-al thatj: 

" aboi/t one third of new entrants never reiijistered nor 
achieved any credits at all (presumably they never bej^an 
their studies); • . 

vor\ ' ' ienish;i\'' obtained a iLdl-degree; 

■ ■ n.usi suuuius have achieved ic •> dum 40 credit points 
(comparable to one year of full-time studies). 
These findin.^s need, more close an.aUsis and additional 
information to answer the question of failure and dropouts 
under tlie new admissions scheme. Knowledge of students' 
. motives- Ibr-strntying^ mTTsTbe improved to judge the out- 
eome. ia)ng-tcrm trends must dsO.;be evaluated. In tho be- 
ginning, representatives of "new groups" can be .expected 
to be a selected sample with regard to general ability and 
motivation; Widening the field of study lor 25:5 .students 
to encompass. more general education might alsoliave mv 
pLicts on motives and pass rates. In liglVt of the new admis- 
sion scheme implemented in 1977, these problems have 
come into focus again,. and evaluation prograhis vv ill pro- 
vide answers in due time. - ' ^ 

The effects of bi^oadening admissions for aduIt^s" must 
not be reviewed without mentioning what are presumably 
the nlost important results ^)f the new policy: the change 
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of cumcuhi, teaching methods and distribution of univer- 
sity-type higher education In order to satisiy the needs of 
new gn)U|:)S ()!' students. Considerable changes during the 
1970s h.ave caused heated debate on the pros and eons of 
this development. 

Basic Principles 

As previously mentioned, the new admissi(jn rules were 
preceded by a long incjuiry in which the original proposals 
were gruduidly mc^dificd. The resolution of principle con- 
cerning wider admission to higher education was passed by 
Parliament in 1972, and the new rules of eligibility and se- 
lection were adopted simultaneously with the reform of 
higher education in 1977, 

Since **acce.ss is p^irt of a large scheme of interrelated 
matters that inv(jlve not only higher education but sociid 
priorities as well/'* it is difficult to describe brielly the 
i}abu principles and objetti\/s of the new admissions 
scheme. The main features can be summarized as follows: 

- to further postpone students' educational and voca- 
tional choices through openin^:^^ u|) new ways to higher 
educajtlon (preceding the earlier reforms qf comi^rchcn- 
sive and secondary school);, 

to consider real rather than formal competence, e.g.,/ 
working experience as well as schooling; 

- to give a ''second chance" to students who for one rea- 
son or another were not successful in secondary school; 

- to givp students with dissimilar eciucation^d backgrounds, 
similar possibilities for admission; 

- to "open up new . ways for adult students, thereby re- 
ducing the generation ga[) in education; • . 

T. James A. Perkins/-;*:* Korcword," Access, Systems, Youth and Em- 
ploym(\nt, .Conference Papers Number Four, ed. Barbara B. Burn 
.(New York, International"' Council for Kducational Development, 
'1977).^. i. - ' . , . / 
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- to miiintain-at least lor some studcius-thc possibility 
of .t^oint^ directly from secondary to lertiary level; 
to promote cycles of sludyiiii; and working; that is to 
say, recurrent education; 

to promote social ecjuidity or, in other words, a bal- 
anced structure ol' student groups and different proles- 
sional ^^roups in society; 

and to brint; about a ''just/' simple and effective system 
for admission to hit^her education. 

The new rc^^ulations are in princij)lc uniform and nation- 
wide to a j^reater extent than the old regulations. The ad- 
missions scheme thus rellecls the basic idea of the 1977 re- 
• form a unified system of higher education. The new rules 
of admission cover three fourths of all hi^^hcr education in 
Sweden, restricted and uiu'estrictcd pvo.^M■ams. full-degree 
proi^rams as well as shiglc - mm-.. (IT 'M. The rest haxT 
eithei- special entrance rccpti. ;m» ui-. ^1<m ; \ample, the col- 
leges of fine arts) or they accept students directly from the 
nine-year comprehensive school (for example, nursing 
schools). This part of the higher education system, former- 
ly called nonunivcrsity type ihighcr education) recruits a 
lari^e numbei' of. students from upper secondary school. In 
thed'uture' the implementation of the new admis^sion rules 
■ will evcritually include even these branches of education. 

In the Swedish adinissii>n system, a fundamental distinc- 
tion is made hci\s/Qa\iicncral qualiticUlic^n (eligibility) apd 
sfjocial XL iuirements. The gener;d^ eligibaity rale defirics 
the cpiiiiitions that must be satisfied by idl applicantsj^c- 
gardless" of the program involved. These reciuirement's are 
draw^n^'iip in ver\- broad, terms to be fixed by l^tuiiament. 
The. special requirement>s which differ for the various pro- 
.grain> and courses ^re decided upon by central or local 
' educ<\tionid authorities. ; 

Ac&ording to the new admissions scheme, there are loar 
main ways of obliiining general eligibility for higher 
education: 
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FIGURE 3:3 
The Coverage of the New Admission Scheme 
(based on data on full-ycar enroliments in the 
year 1977/78) 



University-type 
higher education- 



Nonuniver- 
sity type 
higher 
—education- 




^Full-degree programs' / Single 




New.rules of admission (eligibility and, when 
intake is restricted, selection) 

O Unchanged riilcs of admission (speciiil rules 
or cpmprehensiver school level accepted) 



.1. completed thrcc-yciLT.'strcams of upper secondary 
school; 

2. completed two-year streams of upper secondary' school; 

3; completed educatioTi ixt folklidgskoia (peoples' high 
-/school); ' 

4, Tour years of working experience for those who are 25 
years and over (25:4-quaJifications). 
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Since 1977 nearly all Swedish higher edueation has heen 
open U) Uiose who apply from iwo-year siieanis oTseeond- 
ary school as well as lo adiills widi inconiplcic secondary 
eduealion. However, lo salisiy ihc special retiuirenients, 
ihe eciuividenl of secondary Nchov)l knowledi^e in cerlani 
subjeels is niosl ollen reciuired in addilion lo i;enera! re- 
quirements of basic knowledi^e of Swechsh and Kn<^lish lan- 
guages. To attain this conipeiencc, suidenis have lo lake 
courses ai nuuiicipal aclnli seconchny schools (chiylime or 
evenini^ courses). Working expnicnce is "iv - ihc same -n. 
in prr t I ' ■ . di' - " 

,,1 . iu.w t and inilKary nci\ ice. is 

eonsidei'ed rele\anl. 

Another general fealure of the new admissions scheme is 
the distinction between admission to luU-de-ree proorams 
and to sin^^le courses. This distiiu'tion is nu)st ohvions in 
the seleciion rnles'bui also means less h)rnial recpnremenls 
for achdt sindents'to siiv^lc courses. 



Adminlstriition and Selection . , 

As previously mentiotucl, the Swedish hii^her education 
system is comprised of both open access and numcrus 
c/«H5H5 faculties. Alter certainj)oliticd conllicts, it has 
been decided to retain ihc uni^s trie ted pad ol' higher cdu- 
cution conVisthv^ mostly of sini^le courses. The general 
eligibility rules regulate access to this "free" sector, and 
the rule^ of selection determine entrance to restricted edu- 
catiouiil programs. 

Althoiv^h access to .a- segment of hig^rrer education is un-, 
restricted! a cehtnd and coordinated application procedure 
: was' introduced ui connection with . the higher educatior^^re- 
norm. T'he application procedure is divided between cehtrLd 
.;4nd locd level In such away that a centhd admissions unit 
at the National Board ol* Universities and Colleges is re- 
..sponsible for admissions to lull degree pro-ams, and lc)Cia. 
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admissions offices for the re The system has been intro- 
duced to improve the phinr.inir at ali levels and to simplify 
the application procc(kirc for the students. The central ad- 
mission SN'stem is coiuputcri/.ed to alhnv comphcatcd scU'c- 
lion procedures and possibilities for applicants to applv lor 
a rnnnl).-,- of educatio.\.i -M-rams at the same time. 

criterion I new selection methods is the 

... s* expected a, ..iude for study, 'fhis is more a 
I ^'1 student aptitude as a .^roup than of the inch- 
vi(huil apphcaiu's school marks. Study aptitude is never- 
theless measured hy school marks. Ap|)licants without aca- 
demic credentials (those acbiiitted under the 25 :4 scheme) 
are oflcred the possibility of takin^t; an aptitude test 
voluntarily. 

Another guiding principle for the selection system is 
that students should represent a varied composition of 
background and experience. This is done by dividing the 
a|)plieants into so-cidled (juota groups. Each group will 
then be allotted places in proportion to the number of 
applicants per ga'oup (a proportioned Cjuota system). This 
method is intended to prevent applicants from the two- 
year streams of speondiu-y school from being bumped by 
applicants from the three-year -streams. It is also eonsid- . 
ercd important .for the/applicants of 'idl Categories to add' 
crc^dits for work experience to their school marks. For 
selection to restricted programs, the same wide definition 
of working experience is given as for . general cli.eibility, but 
^the pericxl of work must be 15 months. The crediting of* 
■' working experience is regarded as an important f^ictor in 
the development of recurrent education. However, work- 
ing experience should not be . made compulsoty for en- 
trance to higher education. To prevent this^ a certain per- . 
centage of places vvdll be reserved for applicants who arc 
judged solely on the basis of their school marks. A similar 
..''guiu-mtee rule" gives certain pijority to adiUt students 
qualified by 25:4 schcmcvbut without qualifications on 
other critericl, i.e., "pure'' 25:4 students. 
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The sckxtibn procedure to full-dc^rcc programs canj^c 
summarized as follows: 

a. The applicauis arr (li\i(lc(l inio loui (juoia groups which 
arc allotted suuly places in proportion to the iiumhcr 
of applicants per ,<^ruup. 

h. The four j;ri)ups aa*: 

1. applicants with three years* upper secondary school- 
in^<f or other equivalent education; 

2. applicants with two years' upper secondary school- 
in<^ or other e(jui\'aleru education; 

3. applicants from peoples' hi^^h school; 

.4. other applicants, i.e.. people with ''2.'):4 ([ualifiea- 
tions."" applicants with school marks that are not 
comparahle with .those of groups 1 to 3 hecause ol 
. (liftercnt ^radin^i; scales. 

A fifth oroup outside the (puna system-foreign 
students— is not proportionally determined but is al-otted 
in advance a number of places not exceeding 10 percent of 
the total. 

In all four quota groups, the applicants arc ranked, 
according to their credits based on school marks (groups ! 
to 3), apt'itiKlc tests (group 4), and vvnirking experience (all 
groups): Selection is made according to their total credit 
points. Students can gau\ up to two points for working 
experience and study aptitude test respectively, iind five 
points for school marks. Foreign students' credits are 

.estimated more informally and individually. 

Selection to single courses is made in a different w^ay, 
taking into account the students'^^rnotives and ranking of 
the course concerned. Applicants^ with evident needs are 
given priority, and a predefiriect number of students- are 
admitted on these grounds. RemLiining applicants are put 
ipto quota groups defined according to. expected target 

""Ajroups for single courses (mostly adult students with 

, working experience). The (juota groups are: 
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1. LipplicLints with m Iciist two years' previous higher edu- 
CLuion; 

2. applicants with workin.i expe^-ienee of at least 15 
months hut without the (jualifieations of^rroup 1; 

3. other applicants, i.e., students without either previous 
hi.i^hcr education or workin.i^ experience. 

Even here the quota groups have places in prop(;rtion to 
their share of the number of appHcants. Within each group, 
the ranking order is determined according to the priority 
ol the course cc^ncerned. In the last instance, ranking is 
decided by drawing lots. 

Outcome in. the Autunm of 1977 

Obviously, student achnissions is a complicated procedure, 
dilTieult to achninister and easily exposed to public crit- 
icism. The outcome of various measures are lUso difficult 
to loresce. At the Tirst round of admissions in autumn 
19:7'7, debate .was intensive and the system was heavily crit- 
icized, mostly from the administrative point of view. An 
overhaul of the routines has been made, hut there is 
nothing which indicates that the fundamental presump- 
tions (compulsory application and central admissions to - 
.full-degree programs) are being altered. The "basic princi- 
ples of the new rules of eligibility and selection ore scruti- 
nized in the follow^-up stud\- described below. 

In the autumn term of 1977, enrollment to *'opcn , 
access" higher education increased, in particular in single 
courses. The number of applications for n(Mi-degrec pro- 
grams was surprisingly high, and some exemptions frora 
the admission ruJes were made (e.g., no priority admission 
on specicJ groiriids) in order to cope with the actual situa- 
tion. On the other hand, there were **empty'* places left in 
S(Miie of the' newly introchu'ed lull-degree programs. At 
present, data are only available on the number of applica- 
tions and admitted students by the computerized central 
admissions system which covers most of the fuli-dcgrce 
programs with restricted entry. ^ • 
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TABLi: 3:4 

Applications to l ull-Dcgrcc Programs with Restricted Kniry 
in the Autumn Term 1977 



Students' background 


Number oT 
applications 


Mf 
/(J 


S-ycar secondary- school only 


36.181 


36 


S-yeiU" secondary school 
+ working experience 


25.590 


26 


2-year secondary school only 


8.755 


9 


2-year secondary school 
+ working experience 


7.415 


7 


Peoples' high school 
+ working experience 


4.1 18 


4 


Adult students (25:4) without 
schoolmarks 


2.186 


2 


Adult students (25:4) with 
schoolrm\rks 


9.754 


10 


Foreign students 
Total 


5,954 
99,953 


6 

100 



Source: UHA 

From u totid of 20,000 applicants, 10,700 were admit- 
ted. Distribution of students accordim^ to quota group 
idlows us to estimate the share of nontraditiona) students 
in various fields of study. Rough figures are given in Tables 
3:4 and 3:5. Students from two-year streams of secondary, 
school, peoples* high school and students admitted under, 
the 25:4 regulatioh form a small percentage of the tohd. 
The figures are difficult to interpret since one student can 
applyJor up to 12 different programs and belong to more 
than one quota group. 

Some very broad conclusions on the outcome can be 
drawn. Nontraditional students primarily apj5ly for pro- 
grams in the field of sociid work (including medical care) 
and teacher training. Rather ex tensive specitU requirements 
set up for these programs do not seem to deter i^diilt stu- 
dents. On the other hand, die proportion of adult students 
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FAULK 3:5 

Admitted fitudcnts to Full Oegrt-f Programs with Restricted Entry 
in tKt Autumn Term 1977 
(Percentage) 



to 
to 



Quota Groups 



( 1 ) 3-year secondary school 

+ working experience 

(2) 2-ycar secondary school 

+ working experience 

(3) Peoples' high school 

+ working experience 

(4A) Adult students (25:4) 
without schoolniarks 

(4B) Adult students (25:4) 
with sch'oolmarks 

(5) Foreign students (and students 
admitted on special grounds} 

. ' Total 
N 



lotal 

73 
10 

2 

4 



100 
10,777 



-Whereof - 



med icine technology 
66 68 

8 

o 

1 

9 

9 8 

100 

4,091 



100 
!,390 



teacher 
training 

66 
19 



100 
487 
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is vciiy low in the licld oC tcehnoloi^\- and natural sciences. 
A considerable chan,i;e has ai)i)eared within the i\i\n\p of 
students witli traditional i'ducational l)a<"ki;roiind. The fact 
that work experienci' is ,^iven credit has arrected the enroll-\ 
meni i)attern in the hii^hl\- selective cMca. The a\'*raue a,i;e 
of new entrants to nu-clical studies and ti'acher trainin.^, lor 
instance, has risen ccjnsideral)l\\ and the uroporti'^n ol stu- 
dents aclniitled directly from secondary school is low. 
While these elTects of the new rules have caused intensi\e 
debate, it is too earl\- to jud,^e if these are temporary or 
!c)n^-terni elTects. 

Follow-up of the Reform 

The (iovernnient and Parliament have particularly env 
phasi/ed that the rollow-u[) ol' higher education reform 
should cover the im[)lementati()n of the admission rules 
and their social effects, e.^u,., ai)i)licant structure, im[)act ol 
the rules on upi)er secondary school, effect of the percent- ^ 
age guarantee and ability of the labour market to provide 
job experience. These instructions were prompted by un- 
certaimy ajul divisions of opinion concerning the ellect ol 
the new rules. The uncertainty is due to the iJteration ol 
admission rules at the same time that a iiumber of other 
changes iu*c occurring in higiier education. The outcome is 
also very much de[)endent on student rcsponi;e. • 

On {he other hand, the examination of higher education 
■ recruitment from the \ antage [)oiivt of rules of admission is 
subject to certain limitations. It could be argued that.- the 
p(jint of de[)LU'ture shcudd ha\e been the. adjustment ol 
educational amenities to the needs of new groups of. stu- 
dents and to their living situation. Wider rules of admission 
are a necessary but hardly a sufricient-prereciuisite -()f wider 
recruitment. The somewiiat longer-term evoluti'on ol the 
follow-up. study should 'therefore be left an open question. 

The present aim of the project can be summed up as 
follows: ' ' 
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1. 1(1 ;i i^caiTcil picture of ihc clfcci of the new rules 
on higher cducaiiou rccruitnuMU; 

2. u> analy/r ihc biisu' ►Principles dI the sysicm of rules in 
li^ht of the outcome. 

ri}c rules ol Lichnissiou must L)e lollowecl up in rchition 
to the goals and directions ol chani^c which Inue been pre- 
viously delined. Already a hasty inspection reveals that the 
motives ^iven for the reform incorporate a number of gOcil 
conllicts. These conllicts become e\en more numerous if 
otlur j^oals of higher education tleveh^pment are taken into 
consideration, e.j^., \'ocation;Ll orientation and decentraliza- 
tion . So lar, only a few of these j^Diil conllicts have been 
brought to the surface. A closer examination of such con- 
llicts, coupled with particulars concerning the real out- 
come, w^ill make it possible n.i trace and account for undc- 
sired ei'iects. 

There appears to be a particularly urgent need for the 
examination of the c lujla rules. The principle of propor- 
tional (|UotLis, a multiplicity of choices and rules concern- 
ing '^double eligibility." seem to have a perverse effect on 
rccmitment by giving different groups of applicants sub- 
staiitiLdly diiierent chances. 

A final remark should stress the importance for the 
iollow-up of wider admission to proceed in light of events 
throughout the education system at tertiar\' level, Rules of 
admission lu'c merely guiding instruments, and the widen- 
ing of admissions in one c|uarter will have repercussions 
elsewhere, c,g., on educational activities mn by the adult 
education associations. The follow-up will thus need to in- 
clude the cjuestion of demarcation between, the "educa- 
tional core" and the '*edueationLd peripheiA .'' 
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CHairman, International Council for Educational Dcvcl- 
' opmcnt. 

Barbara B. Burn, Study. Group Director 

Director, International Prograins, University ol Massa-^ . 

chusetts, Amherst. 
Horst Bahro, Padagot^ische Hochschiile Rheinland, CoUM^ite. 

Willi Becker , " 

Director General, Ministrx' for Higher Education and Re- 
search, North Rhine Wcstfalia, Diisscidorf. 

Eberhard Boning 

Director General for Higher Education, Federal Ministry 
for Education and Science, Germany. -'^ 

John Z. Bowers, M.D. 

President, Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 

Frank Bowles (deceased 1975) 

; Consultant, International Council for Educational Devel- 
opment. 

Ladislav Cerych ^ . • 

•Director, Institute of Education, European Cultural 

Foundation. 

Mrs. Gertrude Hasemimn . ' 

German Study Group Coordinator. • 
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Karl G. Hasemann (deceased 1975) 

Secretary-General, Federal-State Commission lor Educa- 
tional Plannin^^. 

Qark Kerr 

Chairman, Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education. 

Hans Leussink, Karlsruhe University. 
Larry G. Simon 

Law Center. University of Southern Calilornia. 
William W. Turnbull 

President, Educational Testing Ser\'ice. 
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Flecquet, Christiane Verniers, and Ladislav Ccr- 
ych, 1976. $2.50 
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.1976). V $2.00 

Admission to Medical Education in Ten Countries. 

Barbara B. Burn, editor, 1978. $6.00 
' Admission to Higher Education in the VnitedStates: 

.A German Critique. Ulrich Teichler, 1978. . $5.00 
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